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THE DREAM CHINTZ, 



A WILD woodland glade is brightly illuminated 
by a stream of light from a moon shining with 
all the lustre of a summer nighty though its 
rays glisten on the crystal gems, which the 
frost has hung amongst the leafless trees. 
There is a stillness round, '^ Earth seems 
hushed in an AngeFs lap into a breathless sleep, 
so still — that we can only say of things, they 
be.'^ 

Suddenly the silence is broken by footsteps 
trampling on the fallen leaves, which, rendered 
crisp by the frost, make a low crunching sound 
and tell tales of intruders in that silent glade. 
Voices murmur softly, and parting the branches 
which have' overgrown the path, two beings 
emerge into the moonlight. One is a tall 
gaunt lad of about fifteen, with long legs 
which seem so weak and slender, that they 
bend beneath his weight. His fait \im \k»^^^ 

\ 
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loose upon his shoulders^ and in his large blue 
eyes there is a strange wild expression^ yet so 
joyous^ that his shufiSing gait seems at variance 
with the brightness of his face^ and the buoy- 
ancy of his manner. His companion is some 
ten years his senior^ and^ though his counte- 
nance beams with intelligence^ there is such 
deep sorrow and care in its every line, that it 
forms a striking contrast to the lad by his 
side. 

" Hush V said the latter, holding up his 
finger, " talk very gently or we shall frighten 
them away ; do you see the ring there on the 
grass, that's where they dance, look Hugh." 

" I see,'' answered Hugh, " but it is very 
cold for fairies/' he continued smiling, " I think 
they will scarcely come out such weather." 

"Pshaw!" answered the boy impatiently, 
*^ Fairies do not think about weather, thev 
will come I tell you ;" he said, holding up his 
finger and speaking in a decided manner, " they 
come on New Year's Eve to tell what they 
have all been doing during the past year, and 
^ receive from their Queen fresh orders for the 
next. Oh ! they are such good little things, 
so industrious, so kind, and they do help people 
so — help them out of all their troubles, at least 
those people who deserve it, such as try to get 
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on themselves^ and to help one another^ and 
they are kind to birds and beasts and insects — 
for do you know they are sometimes fairies 
themselves. I would not tread on a worm or 
hurt, indeed, any insect for the world." 

^' No poor boy/' said his companion kindly 
patting him on the shoulder, — ^^you would 
not harm anything I know/* 

^' Hush V^ exchiimed the boy, interrupting 
him, as the moon which had been shadowed by 
a cloud broke forth again, *^ don't speak, there 
they are V' 

Again the same kind, yet sceptical smile stole 
over the young man's face; but he ceased 
speaking in obedience to the boy's command. 
There was a moment's pause, and then Walter 
said in a low, eager whisper, with his large eyes 
distended and fixed upon the fairies' ring — 

" That's the Queen with her bright crown, 
and see how she is giving diadems to all those 
who have been at work all the long year; — 
now wait, and you'll see all those go away, and 
she will call others to her and tell them what 
they must do. Some she sends to the sick, 
some to the poor, some to the wretched, and 
then on New Year's day, if they have done 
well and minded all her orders, she lets them 
stay in fairyland always, and givQ% \Xi^\£i 
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jewelled crowns like her own, only not quite 
so bright. Those outside the ring, with their 
wings drooping and no crowns on their heads, 
are such as have done mischief in the world in- 
stead of good. They are all banished ; she will 
not have them in her bright land, do you see ? 
Now stay Hugh, in a moment all those who 
are going on their different errands will fly 
away — look ! look ! .there -they go. Hark ! 
what a rushing sound their wings make.^^ 

And, gazing up into the blue vault of 
heaven, he pointed to a light feathery cloud 
which was scudding along, and then slightly 
shuddering, he put his arm through his friend's 
and said, 

" We will go if you like now — ^it is cold.'* 

Hugh who had been standing by his side in 
silent abstraction for some moments, roused by 
the boy's action, answered, 

" Yes, Walter, my boy, it is indeed cold, we 
are very silly to stay here at all. Let us go." 

And again they pushed their way through the 
branches, which had laced themselves together 
in an almost impassable barrier across the path- 
way, and walked on at a quick pace. 

"You are not silly," said the boy, as if 
suddenly recollecting the last speech, "I am 
silly, — people call me so, but do you know I 
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think they are much more so^ for they often 
cry and are miserable^ and some of them 
quarrel and fight^ and spend all their money so 
that they starve^ but I donH. Fm never miser- 
able — I never cry, or quarrel or fight, and 
keep all my money in a money box/^ he added 
in a whisper, and then bursting into a bright 
musical laugh, said, '^ that's wise isn't it— not 
silly r 

'* True, dear Walter, true ; would that you 
could instil such wisdom into those who, 
'wise in their own conceit,^ call you silly, — 
could make me, boy, amongst the rest, pos- 
sessor of half your cheerful spirit — ^your pure 
faith, which nothing doubting goes on its way 
rejoicing, believing of good to come, however 
dark and gloomy the present may be/' 

Half in soliloquy had this been uttered, for 
Hugh thought the entire sense of such a speech 
could not reach the darkened understanding of 
his half-witted companion — but in part he 
was mistaken, for the boy replied immediately, 
as though the import of the words, at least, he 
understood. 

" It is the fairies' doing, they make Walter 
such a merry boy, they used to rock my cradle 
when I 'was a poor sick baby, and could not 
sleep; and would come and ftcaie %i\9V3 "^^ 
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goblins that used to grin at me. Oh ! I was 
never frightened when the fairies were with 
me — and they used to whisper to me in the 
still nighty and promise me they would never 
let me want, and never let me be miserable — 
and have they not kept tbeir word ? Ain't I 
a happy boy ? Oh ! they do take such care of 
me/' 

" Do you not think it is some One, higher 
and mightier, who takes care of you, Wal- 
ter ?'' 

"Eh?" said the boy staring vacantly at 
him. " Oh ! Yes, you mean God, whom Father 
and Margaret kneel to, and say prayers to. 
Yes, I know, Margaret says. He lets me 
see the fairies to make ihe contented and 
happy — ^for that she cannot see them ; bui 
I don't quite understand about that. Oh ! did 
you see that hare hop past," he continued 
with his voice restored to its usual gay tone, 
'^ what a pity to kill them isn't it ? — We are 
just at home now, are we not V 

They -were descending a somewhat steep 
hill, which led to the village, and the fires 
were gleaming through some of the cottage 
windows, looking a cheering welcome from the 
sharp cold night. The tower of the church 
was illuminated by the moon till each pane of 
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glass looked like an opal; the old^ old 
churchy in which were monuments of noble 
knights and high born ladies of centuries ago^ 
their effigies upon their tombs and their names 
so effaced^ by the ruthless hand of Time^ as to 
afford full scope for antiquaries to suppose 
them any one they pleased. There too was 
recorded how ^' beneath this stone ^' lay some 
wealthy lord — of later date; '^and his lady 
and infant son/' and by the side of their 
tablet graven with care^ and bearing above it 
the arms of the noble family, was the plain 
stone^ which the village mason had chiselled, 
telling how death had laid low^ ^^ Thomas 
Ditton^ many years blacksmith of this parish^ 
also Buth his wife.'' In the churchyard 
were tombstones mouldering away, and others 
gleaming forth in the moonlight just erected. — 
And here and there the neatly kept graves of 
some, whose friends were too poor to raise a 
stone above their resting place — only a little 
rustic cross planted in the low mound to mark 
the spot: — their names and their good deeds 
engraven alone on the hearts of those they had 
left behind. 

Hugh and his poor friend lived very near the 
church. Hugh's house came first and when 
he approached it, he said, — 
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" Shall I go on with you, Walter, or can you 
go by yourself?'* 

*' Oh ! by myself — ^Margaret never shuts 
the shutters till her Walter comes home, that 
he may see the light twinkle, and when I get 
just about here, I sing and she opens the door 
her own dear self, and waits for me. Stay 
now and you'll see'' — he said, as they arrived 
at Hugh's cottage, and he began a low wild 
air with an exquisite melody, which he sang 
in that bright, beautiful voice peculiar to boys. 

Truly as he said, he had uttered but a bar, 
when the door opened quickly, and a figure 
waiting, stood revealed by the red light of a 
large fire, cold and keen though the wind 
blew. The boy went on at a quick pace 
still chanting his wild song, and Hugh con- 
tinued watching him, — for it was very touch- 
ing that scene, the moon bathing the village 
in its flood of cold, clear light — the open 
cottage door with that young girlish figure 
standing there to welcome her poor simple 
brother, — and his sweet voice sounding in 
the still night and fading gradually away — 
was beautiful to see and hear, at any rate 
Hugh seemed to think so, for he stood there 
after the door was closed, and until the shutters 
were closed too and the cottage hidden in 
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darkness ; — then with a heavy sigh he entered 
his own dwelling. 

We will follow Walter. — There was indeed a 
cheering blaze to welcome and to warm him ; 
a wood fire threw its ruddy glow over the 
room^ which was large^ commodious^ and com- 
fortably furnished. It was carpeted all over^ 
a round table of mahogany with strange 
twisted legs^ covered with Margaret's work and 
some books and papers^ stood in the centre ; 
against the wall^ hung with a gaily patterned 
paper^ was another table on which were 
arranged several shells^ some old china^ 
and some stuffed birds in a glass case; this 
was of mahogany^ with distorted limbs. — 
Over the mantel-piece^ which was loaded with 
old ehina also^ was a kind of panorama of 
Windsor^ and about the room were several 
portraits of the Royal Family, — everything 
being profusely decorated with mistletoe and 
holly. An arm chair of about the same date 
as the tables stood close to the fire, — the 
sides of the hearth were Dutch tiles, and 
large iron dogs supported the logs of wood 
which were blazing and crackling so cheerily, 
the rug, was composed of coloured cloth sewn 
together, and on it lay a large Persian cat, an 
eight day clock filled one corner of the room.) 
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and a corner cupboard the other, through the 
glazed doors of which glittered a quantity of 
glass and china. — Both these articles were 
also of mahogany, and might have served the 
most coquettish young lady for a mirror-— 
over the door which opened to the road, and 
across the window, were drawn crimson cur- 
tains, and another door partially open revealed 
a bed-room, seemingly furnished with as much 
comfort as the sitting room j beyond this was 
the kitchen, divided from it only by a small 
passage in which were the stairs leading to the 
upper rooms. 

As the boy entered and his sister closed 
and barred the door after him, and drew over 
it the curtain which completely excluded the 
keen air; an old man came from the inner 
room and seating himself in the arm-chair 
held out his hand to Walter : — he took it 
directly, and then sitting down on the floor at 
his father's feet, he lifted the cat into his lap 
and began to fondle it. 

'^ Well, Walter, love,'^ said his sister coming 
up to him, and removing the wraps she had 
enveloped him in before he went out, ^^did 
you see them ?" 

"Oh yes! Margaret — numbers and num- 
bers—here listen,*^ and drawing down her 
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beautiful head to a level with his mouth, he 
whispered something to her. She disengaged 
herself hurriedly from him with a flushed face 
and left the room to "put away his things/' 
she said. She was soon back and on her 
return the old man said, — 

" Prayers and bed, Margaret.'* 

" Yes, father/' 

Quickly and neatly she folded and put away 
her work, the books and papers, 'pushed the 
table near her father, lighted two candles in 
massive plated candlesticks, extinguished a small 
lamp at which she had Been working, opened a 
large Bible and rang a little hand bell on the 
shelf; at its summons appeared an elderly 
woman dressed with the cleanliness and plain- 
ness of those old times when servants took a 
pride in their honest service and liked to look 
like a servant and not a would-be lady. 

'^ Prayers, Hetty," said Margaret. 

^' Very well. Miss.'' 

She closed the inner door and seated herself 
at a respectable distance from her master and 
mistress. Margaret took a chair opposite to 
her father and beckoned Walter to her, he 
laid down the cat, and coming to her knelt 
close beside her, nestling his head on her 
bosom like a child. 
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This little family was a source of continual 
gossip and conversation in tlie village. For old 
Ford was as universally disliked, as his inte- 
resting children were liked. He was feared too 
by one and all, so that few visitors ever crossed 
his threshold, to enliven the long winter, or 
add to the enjoyment of the delicious summer. 
He was very clever, very morose^ spoke seldom, 
always in short sentences, and always sternly, 
save to his daughter. In her seemed centred 
411 the good in his disposition ; all tenderness, 
all devotion, all affection in his nature, he 
poured forth lavishly on thisliis idol. He was 
kind to the boy, at least he tried to be, but 
it always appeared an effort to him, not so his 
love for his daughter that was his one absorb- 
ing thought. 

His youth had been devoted to obtaining 
independence, so it was said at least, — as a 
young man he had scarcely permitted himself 
the necessaries of life, out of every penny he 
earned he saved a half-penny, and continued this 
course of saving till by somfe extraordinary 
chance he married. There %as a mystery 
about his marriage as ther^ was about him 
altogether, he was an enigma no one could 
solve. And how his young and pretty wife 
came to marry him no one could tell — at any 
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rate he was kind to her ; he did not stint her^ 
though he continued his own system of ab- 
stinence — that was a confirmed habit — he 
went on the ''even tenour'^ of his way, still 
making and saving money (he was an opti- 
cian by trade) until his wife's death, — that 
he took calmly, dispassionately as he did every 
thing else — wore mourning the accustomed 
time, but was never seen to weep or heard to 
lament; nor was he more moved when told 
the infant she had left showed symptoms, when 
two years old, of a weak intellect. 

Every one said he must be made of stone- 
that he loved nothing, was incapable of feeling 
an earthly passion — but they were strangers. 
They saw not how love, the deepest most 
engrossing love, shone out of his pale grey 
eyes upon the little fairy who played about his 
dwelling, his lovely little girl, how tears — aye 
tears — would roll down his cheek, tears of 
admiration and of love as he watched her care 
of her simple brother. For her he altered his 
style of living and made his little dwelling as 
comfortable as he could, too much he loved 
her, for in the creature he forgot the Creator. 

As she grew up she was good and dutiful to 
him, but she had not that affection in her heart 
for him, which would repay his unbounded Iovq 
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— this had been bis bane through life. He had 
never inspired a responsive attachment ; no^ as 
he loved her, she loved her brother. Oh ! who 
can doubt the One great power, who reflects 
for an instant on the wonderful ordering of 
events, the unerring wisdom and mercy with 
which the back is fitted to the burden, the wind 
tempered to the shorn lamb. The idiot boy 
had no mother — but God had raised in his 
sister's heart a love as pure and strong, a 
devotion as unselfish, as untiring. He had 
sent him forth in the world without intellect, 
but He had supplied its place with a happy 
joyous spirit, which led him along a bright 
and flowery path, where he neither knew nor 
understood danger or sin. It was as extraor- 
dinary as beautiful to witness the extreme care 
with which Margaret managed, that nothing 
sad or distressing should ruffle the happy 
peaceful current of the boy's life — to every 
thing she gave a cheerful name, a pleasant 
meaning. When he was restless and excited 
she would tell him stories suited to his capa- 
city, which always soothed and quieted him — 
and they were about people good and happy — 
never wicked or miserable — ^those were words 
of which he only knew the name. 

Indiscreet neighbours would sometimes 
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speak before him of some sad quarrel^ or 
some wretched poverty in the village^ and 
Margaret would instantly turn to him with 
a bright smile to counteract the gloomy 
impression and say, '^that was because they 
were unwise/' the word, she always substituted 
for wicked. 

And at other times when he would ask her 
somewhat sadly, if he were *' silly,*' she would 
laugh out merrily and tell him, '^ no indeed, 
wise, very wise, for he was good, and that 
was true wisdom/' 

Fondly, as I have said, were the brother and 
sister loved in the village, and all were kind 
to the poor gentle-hearted hpy, no one teased, 
no one laughed at him, but kindly humoured 
his belief in the fairies he thought watched 
over him; so much so indeed, that when 
they found out that one of his fancies was, 
that if he left a basket in the wood the fairies 
would fill it for him — it never more came 
home empty, and the children in the village 
employed all their leisure time in making 
things to put into " poor dear Walter's basket," 
amply repaid for their trouble, by the glee 
with which he would dome running home, and 
show the treasures the good fairies had given 
him. 
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I have said^ few people ever crossed the 
threshold of Mr. Ford's dwelling; but 
amongst those few, and seemingly a more 
favoured one than any, was Hugh Bipley. 
He had taken a great interest in Walter, 
and the boy's affectionate nature never for* 
got a trifling act of kindness Hugh once 
rendered him ; and meeting him one afternoon 
with his father he ran up to him, and seizing 
his hand, said, " Father, this is the gentleman 
who was so kind to Walter — ask him to come 
and see us.'' 

Unable to refuse this request in his presence. 
Ford tendered the invitation, and at the 
first visit discovered a high intellect and an 
agreeable companion in his new friend, and 
one who took a great interest in science and 
mechanism: from that moment he was a 
constant inmate of their house, and Hugh 
little thought that a simple service rendered to 
a poor idiot boy, would prove one of the most 
important events of his life. 

But to return to the Fords, their accustomed 
devotions ended, they all retire to rest; the 
inhabitants of the primitive village had long 
been in their first sleep, but there was one 
waking, and on his solitude we will now 
intrude. 
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Hugh Ripley rented a room in the small 
cottage where we left him. It was kept by 
a merry little old woman who called herself 
Mrs. Hopwood — to the "Mrs/^ she had not 
the least right, but having arrived at the in- 
teresting age of sixty, she thought it might 
be considered '' odd '' to let her rooms to single 
young gentlemen; and so came to Wood- 
cote and took this cottage, adding to her 
name a title which implied that she had once 
possessed a Mr. Hopwood. She was a good 
hearted, happy tempered little body as ever 
lived, very ignorant, so much so that she quite 
provoked Hugh, for she dearly loved to chatter, 
and would sit with the parlour door open lying 
in wait for him as a spider for a fly, and then 
she would pounce out and talk as he called it 
'^ such awful nonsense'' that she sadly disturbed 
the serenity of his temper. 

When he was in good spirits, which alas! 
was very seldom, he had a very artful way of 
getting rid of her; — he had his suspicions 
respecting that same Mr. Hopwood, so would 
ask her some questions relating to him, which 
invariably sent the old lady back into her 
parlour in double-quick time, and her excuses 
for breaking oflp the conversation were very 
ingenious. 
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On this night he had hoped by the lateness 
of his return to escape her^ but she was an old- 
fashioned body, and had sat up to see the old 
year out. He was caught as usual ; however, 
a well-timed inquiry respecting Mr. Hopwood, 
occasioned Mrs. Hopwood to hear a noise, 
which '^ sounded like the cat at the milk/' 
and hastily wishing him good night, she 
returned into her room, — and we now find 
him ascending the staircase to his own room, 
the only apartment his wretched means would 
allow. 

Hugh Bipley was the only son of his father, 
who died when Hugh was very young, and left 
him to bear the many annoyances occasioned 
by an ill-tempered and miserly mother : and 
wretched enough had been the youthful days of 
poor Hugh, giving that melancholy tinge to his 
feelings which he exhibited in his riper years, 
— the invariable eflfect -of an unhappy child- 
hood. All the amusements in which other 
children delighted were denied him as too 
expensive, and at a very early age, his mother 
sent him forth to seek his own living in the 
world, saying *^she could not afford to keep 
him in idleness.^' 

Poor boy, his trials and rebuffs were many ; 
he had been brought up to no profession, but 
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had a great taste for drawing, which he hoped 
would serve him. He met however with 
little encouragement^ and had altnost begun 
to despair of gaining a livelihood, when he 
fortunately found employment as a designer 
to a large calico printer near a country 
village^ and taking the lodging above men- 
tioned^ he began to work with renewed energy, 
for though the remuneration was sn^all it was 
better than idleness, better, far better than his 
former home. 

And now Hugh laid his hand gently on the 
lock of the door, and turned it softly as though 
he feared to awake some one within, and then, 
peeping in before he entered he whispered, 

*' Ah ! there he is at his old work, now Til 
have him/' 

He crept into the room, and seizing a ruler 
prepared to hurl it at a little mouse, who was 
most busily engaged in gnawing the edges of a 
large portfolio placed against the wall. Hugh's 
entrance disturbed the little animal, and it 
raised its bright black eyes to his face with a 
glance, which to Hugh's fancy seemed im- 
ploring mercy, so he laid down the ruler on the 
table, saying — 

*' There, poor little thing, I'll let you live, go 
back to your hole, and if you are a Fait^ ^a 
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poor Walter says, do me a good turn in ex- 
change, that's all/' 

And flinging himself in a chair before the 
fire he put one foot on the fender, and resting 
his elbow on his knee ran his long thin fingers 
through his hair, and gazed into the fire with 
the earnestness of one who thought he could 
therein read his fate. 

^'Margaret,'' he said at last, half aloud, 
" Margaret, fool that I am to dare to love her 
and yet — why not — the love of goodness is 
implanted in our natures and takes the strongest 
root in the best hearts — why then should I 
call it daring, when I love and reverence it 
clothed in an angel's form. What could I not 
bear if she were here, to lighten my toil, to 
brighten the gloomiest dwelling — sometimes she 
smiles on me so kindly — would she, could she, 
love me ? and if so to what end — to bring her 
to such a home as this, one miserable room ; 
well, if she loved me, that would not be 
wretched to her.'* 

He paused, and raising his head looked 
round the room — a strange one truly for the 
home of a fair young bride. A striped calico 
curtain concealed a small bedstead and a three 
co^'nered wash-hand stand, and converted the 
rest of the apartment into a sitting room, in 
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which stood a table, covered with drawing paper 
and pencils, a pewter pot and blue plate, an 
inkstand, and a newspaper; a chest of drawers 
opposite the fireplace was also covered with 
various articles, such as a glass, a razor case, 
a brush and comb, a velvet cap, an alabaster 
figure, and a beautiful little vase filled with 
chrysanthemums, holly and laurustinus; two 
chairs completed the furniture. The room 
was only partially carpeted, and a thin muslin 
curtain hung across the window. On the man- 
tel-piece stood some unfinished water-colour 
drawings, — and a large canvas on the floor 
leaning against the wall was covered with 
female figures all exactly alike, — all bearing 
the lineaments of the form that had waited so 
patiently for Walter's return. His inspection 
ended, Hugh muttered an impatient pshaw ! 

'^ What an idiot I am, and a selfish one too, 
drag her down to this ! no, indeed, — that proud 
old father, would he consent to such a thing 
were even she content? No, I must toil on, 
hopelessly, miserably, and to what end ? Again 
I say, to support an existence I would much 
rather was not prolonged — why do I live? 
That is a grand mystery. I am neither happy 
myself nor do I form the happiness of another. 
I am of no use, only cumbering the ground^ 
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and takings from those who need it so much 
more^ the money my employers pay me,— for 
work, too, which brings me neither fortune nor 
fame. Night after night I lie down on that 
wretched bed, and feel that another day is 
passed and I have done nothing — ^nothing to 
benefit myself or others : only earned a few 
shillings to support a useless and troublesome 
existence. Oh ! Walter, my boy, how are you 
to be envied— you with your light heart » and 
simple faith, by such as me, whose life is one 
long struggle between doubt and belief. I see 
the Omnipotent wisdom which formed the 
planets and guides them in their course, which 
orders the changing seasons and gives to the 
^tiniest insects instinct for their preservation. 
I see the mighty Power which sets bounds to 
the ocean, and bids the waves be still, which 
from the insignificant seed brings forth beau- 
teous flowers, and from the small acorn the 
giant oak, and still I am ever weighed down 
with the feeling of my own uselessness — and 
the oft-recurring question, why do I live ? 

'' Heigho ! poor Walter — he thought I saw 
the fairies to-night and could no longer doubt 
HIS innocent belief. Tm sure, I wish his fairies 
would come to my aid. This offer for the best 
design for a chintz, shall I try that? it will be 
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my fortune if I succeed. Ah ! if I should — 
No, no ! better not to try, than try and fail, 
It^s a pretty notion about fairies. Ah ! another 
year, Hugh, over your head — there are the 
bells ! God bless you, my gentle Margaret, 
and send you many happy years. The fairies 
dance to those chimes, I suppose ; how beau- 
tiful they sound ! fairies '* — 

Loud and clear, and then fading away till 
they could scarce be heard — ^the bells con- 
tinued. 

Hugh murmured a few more words; his 
head dropped slightly forward, but he moved 
not from his position. 

The bells had ceased, the last chime had 
died away on the still air, leaving the echoes to 
slumber again, when Hugh heard a slight 
rushing sound like a soft summer breeze : he 
raised his head, and his room seemed filled with 
smoke or vapour, which emitted a powerful 
scent, like multitudes of flowers ; he tried to 
move, but he felt bound to his chair, and the 
dense atmosphere oppressed his chest so that 
he could scarcely breathe. This painful sensa- 
tion lasted but a few moments, the film seemed 
gradually and imperceptibly to vanish, though 
the strong perfume of the flowers grew even 
more powerful; and he heard a faint sound. 
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which, growing louder by degrees, resembled 
the singing of numberless birds. In another 
instant the vapour was gone. No wonder he 
smelt flowers and heard singing birds, for there 
— in his room — stood countless little beings, 
some laden with baskets filled with flowers, 
others bearing gold cages, containing birds of 
every variety of plumage. From the group 
before him advanced one entirely clothed in 
brown, with a profusion of long silky brown 
hair falling over her shoulders. She came 
close to the astonished and speechless Hugh, 
and in a bright voice, so clear that it rang in 
his ear like the sound of many bells, said : — 

" Many thanks, good Master Ripley. Fairies 
are not mortals, and never forget a kind act, be 
it ever so trifling ; we owe you gratitude for 
two, and are come to pay the debt. First, you 
performed a service for our friend Walter; we 
saw you, we were hidden amongst the trees in 
the wood, and you may be sure would have 
guided the boy home, but we wished to find 
how far you deserved our aid. Oh ! how glad 
we were when you led him so kindly through 
the mazes of the wood, — right glad, for we are 
never so pleased as when we know a poor 
mortal has won for himself a gleam of hap- 
pinesSj by a kind action to a fellow creature. 
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This, your patient toil, your faithful love, and 
finally your disinterested act of mercy to me — 
the little mouse, who was destroying your 
property, complete our determination to do 
you good service in return, — but no one can 
help those who do not help themselves ; banish, 
therefore, the unworthy tenants of your noble 
heart — despair and doubt, and remember, 
Hugh Ripley, that it is better to try and fail, 

THAN NOT TO TRY AT ALL; — Watch WcU the 

fairies' work/' 

The voice ceased and the fairy vanished; 
still Hugh, spell-bound, gazed at the move- 
ments of those tiny beings, who seemed to fill 
and more than fill his room. Very busy they 
all were, flitting about backwards and forwards, 
and seeming to talk together in musical strains, 
which sounded to him like the constant repeti- 
tion of ^'Margaret;'' at length their action 
appeared less confused, and Hugh observed 
that they had erected a frame, in which, with 
exquisite taste, several of the Fairies were 
arranging the birds and flowers, which the 
rest were handing to them. Nimbly their fin- 
gers moved, and stronger grew the perfume of 
the flowers, — for the fanning of the Fairies' 
wings wafted it to Hugh, till at last, their 
labour finished, they moved from before the 
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frame and grouped themselves on either side 
of it, displaying to Hugh, — ^the wonderstruck 
Hugh — a perfect and exquisite chintz pattern I 

For a moment a torrent of thoughts over- 
powered him — the great prize for the best 
chintz was his^no mortal could devise one 
like that; he was wealthy — famous — ^Margaret 
was his bride — she loved him, was proud of 
him-tears, hot tears, dimmed his eyes; he 
gasped for breath, endeavoured to move from 
his seat, the picture faded, the frame alone 
remaining — and in its place was a window, a 
thin muslin curtain, and the faint light of day- 
break — ^he started to his feet trembling with 
agitation. 

It was a dream, only a dream, it is true, but 
what a dream! vividly he remembered the 
beautiful pattern he had seen ; he could draw it, 
he knew he could. With burning brow and 
panting heart he lighted a candle, and eagerly 
began his task, closing his eyes occasionally to 
recall his vision, and as he found how well his 
memory served him, and saw growing under 
his pencil the exquisite groups of flowers and 
birds, his excitement became alarming, and on 
its completion he uttered a low moan and fell 
heavily from his chair. 

''^Many happy new years to you, my own 
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dear Walter/' said a sweet voice at the boy's 
bedside. 

''Oh !" he said starting, "time to get up — 
many to you, Margery, many to you, and to 
some one else, Margery — I am going to get up 
quickly now and tell him how much I wish him 
happy years, and then I am going in the wood 
to fetch my New Year's gifts, — they are sure 
to be there, Margaret !" 

" Yes, love, quite sure," answered Margaret, 
'* you'll wait till after breakfast, though." 

'* Breakfast, ' do I want breakfast ?" 

^' Oh ! . certainly, and I have something so 
nice because it is New Year's day." 

"Ha! ha! then," laughed the boy," "I 
shall be sure to stay for l^reakfast, I'll not be 
long." 

Margaret went down stairs and busied herself 
in making the tea, put her father's arm-chair 
in its accustomed place, and then opening the 
window which seemed made of ground glass 
with the frost, she looked up the village. Cold 
as it was, it was brilliantly fine, and Margaret 
stood some moments at the window and was 
just about to close it, when a young voice called 
her name. 

" Margaret, how do you do ? a happy new 
year, — here's a bunch of flowers out of our 
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own garden for Walter, and we are going up 
now/* she said in a lower tone, " me and four 
or five more, to fill his basket with lots of 
things/* 

"Thank you, Susey dear, thank you so 
much ; I am glad I have seen you, for I have 
something for the basket too,** and she took 
from her pocket a comforter, knitted for him 
by herself, and gave it to the little girl ; by this 
time her little companion joined her, Margaret 
closed the window, and listened with a pleased 
smile to their merry voices as they died away in 
the distance : she was soon joined by her father 
and brother, and they began their morning 
meal, the boy talking and laughing gaily in his 
wild and joyous manner, which Margaret kept 
encouraging, while Ford sat by gloomily and 
sadly, but occasionally giving a beaming look 
of love to his daughter. The moment breakfast 
was over Walter prepared to go out. 

'^ Where are you going, boy?" asked his 
father. 

'^To Hugh Ripley*8, and then to see my 
friends.** 

The boy went out, Margaret took her work, 
her father began to write, and there was a long 
unbroken silence. It was disturbed at length 
by a low knock at the door, which made the 
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blood rush to Margaret's face, and hastily 
arranging her hair, she opened the door and 
admitted Hugh Ripley. . She started when she 
saw him, — why ? because a change was in his 
face which she could not account for ; he was 
pale, deadly pale, but there was in every line of 
his countenance a loftiness she had never 
before witnessed, a radiance in his eyes which 
gave to them an expression they had before 
wanted — the light of hope beamed in them now. 
He did not speak to Margaret, only warmly 
shook her by the hand, and, advancing to Ford, 
wished him kindly "Many happy years.'* 

"Ah! my friend, had your wishes power, 
they would bring me what I never knew. You 
shall dine with us to-day.*' 

" I shall be very happy — I have been very 
foolish this morning,*' he continued half turn- 
ing to Margaret, " positively fainting away." 

Oh I how his heart beat, as Margaret laid 
her hand on his arm in the impulse of the 
moment, and looked anxiously in his face. 

" I am better now," he said with a tender- 
ness he had never before ventured to assume, 
"much better and shall do justice to your 
hospitality to day." 

She hastily withdrew her hand, and mur- 
muring something about dining at three^ 
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and going to find Walter, hurried out of the 
room. 

'' Then I will be here punctually at three/* 
said Hugh to Ford. 

*' Do f do !" he answered, " you may never 
dine with me again/' 

''On another New Year's day, sir? No, 
perhaps not ; God knows where this time 
twelvemonth may find us." 

" Nor this time twelve hours,'' said Ford. 

" True Sir, true, that is a very proper reflec- 
tion, but not ope to indulge in gloomily — 
wherever it finds us, so that our lamps are 
trimmed, it cannot much signify." 

"The only happy moment, my friend, is 
when our lamps are put out, depend on it." 

'' Oh I do not say so, sir ; perhaps I might 
have agreed with you yesterday, but to-day I 
am an altered man. I have learnt a lesson — I 
will tell you all about it after dinner." 

"Tell me now," said the old man more 
eagerly than he ever spoke. " Tell me now ; 
I would gladly know what could make any one 
wish to live. What is life but one long yearn- 
ing wish, one long hopeless struggle for a hap- 
piness which we know we never shall obtain — 
even pleasure exists but in anticipation ; from 
our earliest childhood we cry for a toy, which 
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when once in our possession becomes instantly 
valueless^ and so on through life and unto 
death/' 

'^ Oh ! come^ sir^ life is not quite such a 
desert, — there are some roses, so sweet that 
we do not heed their thorns. Love, which makes 
of earth a heaven, brightens the saddest 
home, lightens the heaviest heart — surely once 
to experience the happy knowledge that we 
are loved, must be worth living for I" 

''Hugh Ripley,'' said the old man in a 
strange and almost unearthly sound — '' I 
know not what that is; I have never 
been loved in. my long life — my long, weary 
life has passed on, without one gleam of 
such happiness as you speak of. It has been 
a weary life, and I am very tired of it — 
no one will miss me, and the grave is a quiet 
place.*' 

Hugh was astonished at the tone of 
melancholy in which the old man spdke — 
though always gloomy and austere, there 
was more of sad feeling in his manner than 
usual, and he knew not exactly how to reply 
to him. There was an awkward silence, and 
then Hugh saying he had some business, 
and promising to be punctual at dinner, 
departed. 
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In half an hour more^ Walter returned with 
his basket laden with presents^ but not as 
usual did his bright cheerful voice summon his 
sister to view his treasures. He placed his 
basket down in a corner^ and flinging himself 
on the floor beside it^ took out one thing at a 
time^ looked at each separately^ and then list- 
lessly stretched himself out at full length, and 
threw his arms over his head, as was his wont, 
to sleep. His father was not in the room, nor 
his sister, but she had heard the step for which 
she always listened so anxiously and she came 
to him directly. 

'* Tired, dear Walter ? Wherd are your pre- 
sents?'^ He rose and pointed to them. 

*'They are pretty,*' he said, ''but Walter 
saw the goblins coming home, Margaret, and 
no fairies.*' 

"Oh! nonsense, Walter was tired coming 
home, that was it. Do you know Mary Lane 
at the old farm is going to be married, and 
there will be such a gay wedding next Monday, 
and you and I will go early in the morning to 
the nursery ground, and get such a large 
nosegay for her — for the children are going to 
strew the path with flowers — and we will help 
them, will we not ?*' 
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The boy sprang from the ground with all his 
cheerfulness restored. 

" Oh ! that we will — when is Monday ? 
how long V* 

" Four days.'' 
Days/' he repeated. 
Yes, love, darkness and light four times." 

" Oh, yes, I know — then we will get lovely 
flowers, but Margaret how can we ? Jack Frost 
keeps all the flowers, old gardener says, till the 
hot sun bums him and makes him let them 
go. How can we have them ?" 

" Oh, we shall have some. Jack Frost lends 
us his until he gives up ours, he is very kind 
and his are pretty flowers too, Walter," she 
said with such a sunny smile that Jack Frost 
himself might have melted at it. "Now I 
must help Hetty to-day to lay the cloth — it 
must all be very nice because it is New Year's 
Day." 

Any one but poor simple Walter, might 
have assigned another reason for Margaret's 
being so particular — at any rate she did lay the 
cloth very nicely, and placed the Christmas 
roses and evergreens, which formed Walter's 
bouquet, in a vase in the centre of the 
table. But while she was thus busily and 
cheerfully employed, poor Walter was un- 
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quiet and unhappy ; a most unusual occurrence 
for him, — and which somewhat worried Mar- 
garet. She looked at the clock, it wanted 
nearly an hour to dinner, she had been so 
anxious to lay the cloth — there was time 
to take Walter out for a little walk with her, 
it would be a change and amuse him. She 
proposed it and he assented gladly — for he 
was so restless that any movement was agree- 
able to him. 

They were soon on their way down the 
village, this loving couple. Margaret talking 
to him so gently, so gaily — trying to divert 
his mind — but still he seemed restless and 
more wild and flighty than usual — till Mar- 
garet herself grew nervous and began to feel a 
strange presentiment of coming evil. 

They had taken no decided route, but 
oddly enough they found themselves passing 
Hugh Ripley's cottage. Mrs. Hopwood was 
standing at the door. 

*' Ah ! many happy new years to you young 
folks," she said, " how are you, young gentle- 
man ?" 

'^ He is very well, thank you, Mrs. Hopwood 
— and you V asked Margaret. 

" Oh ! Vm as well as I can expect to be — 
you know I ain't quite so young as I was — 
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I've flying pains like all over me with the cold 
weather^ but there^ — that'll all go oflf — all go 
off my AeBT, — I was looking out for Sweetman 
to order a bottle of elder wine against my 
young gentleman comes home to-night — he 
ainH over and above well — I don't think he 
takes victuals enough^ and so I am just going 
to coddle him up a bit — why he fainted away 
this morning — I heard such a bump over 
head — woke me — I sat up and listened — 
and then it came over me — well, perhaps 
something's the matter with Mr. Ripley — so 
I got up and went up stairs and there he lay 
in a dead faint—but I soon brought him 
round, and he went out in such spirits I 
scarcely knew him/* 

*' He dines with us to-day," said Margaret ; 
somewhat confusedly. 

" I know that. Don't let him stay too late, 
for I shall have him ill again." 

" No," said Margaret softly. 

'' Look ! Margaret, look !" said Walter — " I 
see the fairies I numbers and numbers going 
into the wood. I must go after them, they 
beckon me, look 1" and staying for no reply, he 
flew off in the direction of the wood, the 
entrance of which could be distinctly seen from 
Mrs. Hopwood's cottage. 
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" Poor boy/* said Mrs. Hopwood compassion- 
ately — " he's a great charge to you ain't he ?" 

"A very dear one, Mrs. Hopwood. I know 
not what I should do without him." 

" Ah ! you're a good gal, a very good gal ; 
there's many a one would be for ever grum- 
bling at the trouble and the dulness of a home 
like yours.'' 

'' Perhaps I should if I found it dull and 
troublesome — ^it is a little dull sometimes 
when Walter, dear Walter is out; but he is 
never troublesome — so happy tempered, so 
aflfectionate.'* 

" Ah ! poor child, it is a heavy affliction 
certainly, now do you never go after him when 
he runs away from you like this ?" 

" No never, it would worry him — and I 
know he will not go far from home, and I wish 
him to feel he can take care of himself, so 
I carefully avoid showing any anxiety about 
him." 

" Ah true ! — there's Sweetman ! I must run 
after him, good bye, my dear" — and Mrs. 
Hopwood hurried away. 

Margaret walked on to the entrance of the 
wood and looked up its long vistas of tall 
leafless trees to see if Walter were in sight — 
but no — he had wandered further among 
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its tangled brushwood, and so she turned away, 
and walked on, thinking he might return when 
she passed again, and they could go home to 
dinner together. 

Home to dinner I how incessantly that din- 
ner haunted her — and how she hoped that 
Hetty would cook it beautifully, better than 
ever, and pictured to herself the neatness of 
the room, the nice appointments of the dinner 
— and wondered if it would be remarked 
— if he liked neatness and was particular 
— and whether it would strike him, that she 
who could keep her father's house so well 
would make a good wife; and then her 
thoughts wandered on, and she could see a 
cottage-home with a neat garden filled with 
flowers, and a room so comfortably furnished 
and two occupants therein — one a fair being, 
her mirror told her she was very lovely — and 
another her heart told her was dearer to 
her than all besides on earth— dearer even 
than her poor simple brother. 

Yes I her thoughts were full of such happy 
visions and long she indulged them, and went so 
far as to make conversations between herself 
and another, such as she thought would take 
place this very day after dinner by the fire 
light; that delicious dreamy light by which 
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she had often become lost in thought as now^ 
with the moments flying by unheeded. 

Moralists may call such reveries unprofitable 
and bid the young beware of them, for that 
they are but a milder term for idleness,-— but 
are they not some of the happiest moments of 
our lives ; does reality ever appear like those 
highly coloured pictures young hearts draw of 
the future, and if they are never realised — still 
it is something to be happy even in thought. 

Margaret found herself at her own home 
sooner than she expected ; she stopped for a 
moment to look up the village for Walter, but 
not seeing him she tapped at the door, it was 
opened by Hugh Ripley. 

" Oh ! Mr. Ripley am I late ?^ she said blush- 
ing brightly at his unexpected appearance. 

*' No, I am early fortunately/' 

She entered the cottage, removed her bonnet, 
and fondled the cat before either of them spoke 
again. 

" Margaret,^' he said at length (he had never 
called her so before) " your father is not very 
well, — lying down a little before dinner/' 

Margaret looked up alarmed, there was 
something in the tone of his voice unusual, and 
her father not well, she had never in her life 
heard him complain. 
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'' 111 V^ she said, " my father, he was quite 
well when I went out, I have not been gone 
an hour'* — 

" Oh ! he*8 better now, donH be alarmed, I 
came in at a happy moment, and now I have 
induced him to lie down until dinner/' 

'' Shall I go to him ?^ she asked still won- 
deringly. 

" No, no, he is better quiet— has anything 
occurred particularly to distress him this morn- 
ing?" 

" No, Mr. Ripley, not that I am aware of, 
you terrify me, you are not telling me all the* 
truth. Oh I I felt something would go wrong 
to-day/^ And she laid her hand on his arm, 
and looked with trembling earnestness in his 
face. 

Hugh felt almost inclined to be cruel — to 
pause' ere he quieted her fears; it was so 
delightful to have her sweet eyes gazing on 
him, — to feel she was looking to him for 
comfort, but he was not selfish ; and venturing 
to lay his hand soothingly on her small tremb- 
ling one, he said — 

" All is well now, I assure you ; your father 
was alone and had a fit of very deep depression, 
which might have terminated seriously had not 
I entered opportunely ; we had a loxi^) ^v^^ 
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conversation^ and afterjvrards^ being somewhat 
agitated^ I recommended the quiet of his own 
room, and soon he will be quite himself/^ 

But a dim perception of the truth seemed to 
have reached Margaret, as with a startled gaze 
she continued to fix her eyes on Hughes face ; 
she felt he had saved them from some weighty 
sorrow; she thanked him cordially, asking no 
more questions, from an instinctive feeling that 
he had told her all it needed she should 
know. 

And as those fervent words of gratitude fell 
from her lips in those clear low accents, so dear 
to him, the grand mystery of why he lived was 
solved, and he blessed Heaven he had lived 
for this ; he was not useless, why had he dared 
to think so ? " Shall the thing formed say to 
him who formed it, why hast thou made me 

thus r' 

Hugh Ripley had learnt a lesson ha never 
more forgot. A long while he and his com- 
panion talked together ; and he told her how 
her father had said his life was burdensome to 
him, from the knowledge or rather the impres- 
sion that he was unloved, uncared for, — that 
his wife had been forced into a marriage with 
him by her parents, and had never loved him, 
— that his children had loved her, not him, and 
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then he went on to tell her of her father's 
passionate love for her, of which till that 
moment Margaret had been unconscious, — 
and how he had longed to see some return of 
it from her, but that he found duty and not 
love. 

" I never knew this, Mr. Ripley/' said 
Margaret, with the tears filling her eyes, " I 
never knew all this, indeed ; I have had so great 
a charge in my poor brother, I have been blind 
to all else ; my father has always been to me 
cold and reserved; there has always seemed 
between us an icy chain '' — 

" Which a few sweet loving words from you 
would have had power to melt,'' answered 
Hugh. "He says, that often and often he 
would have given all he possessed for one of 
those words of tenderness you were lavishing 
on Walter; that often and often he has spoken. 
Angrily to the boy, in jealousy of him, as he 
has watched you pillowing his head on your 
bosom, fondly stroking his hair and showering 
kisses on his face." 

Margaret blushed vividly, and answered in a 
low voice, " Walter has so much need of love 
and pity ; but I am so grateful to you," she 
continued, ''for telling me this, indeed I do 
love my father, and am glad, oh I ^o ^^^^ 
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that he loves me ; he shall never have cause to 
be jealous of Walter again/' 

As she spoke the inner room door opened, 
and her father entered ; she flew from her seat, 
and rushing to him^ flung her arms about him^ 
and raising her flushed and tearful face to his, 
said, " Father dear, dear Fath^, you have been 
ill, and your Margaret away from you, but you 
are better now, are you not ?" 

The old man could not answer, for the first 
time since her unconscious babyhood, he 
pressed his darling to his heart, and his tears 
glistened amongst her glossy hair. For a few 
moments, emotion impeded speech, and when 
released from that fond embrace, Margaret 
turned again to thank Hugh for all the good / 
he had done, he was gone. 

With all the refined delicacy of his nature, 
,he had felt that but One eye should be the wit- 
ness of such an interview. He soon returned 
however, bringing with him Walter, quite 
restored to his accustomed cheerfulness, for he 
had seen such numbers of fairies running up 
and down the " Sun's ladders," as he termed 
the rays, which shot through the trees. 

And Walter was the greatest talker at the 
dinner to which they now sat down — the hearts 
of the others were too full for words, and Mar- 
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garet's day-dream was unfulfilled^ for Hugh 
left early and tbey were still only friends. 
Had she known his thoughts^ her heart that 
night would have been lighter. 

When Walter was gone to bed, her father, 
throwing his arm round her, kissed her affec- 
tionately and said he had something curious to 
tell her, that she must hear before she went to 
rest ; he then recounted the history of Hughes 
Fairy dream. 

"It is curious Margery dear, is it not?" 
he said, after he had finished the narration. 

"He is going to send the pattern in to- 
morrow, and on Saturday the prize will be 
given. J hope sincerely he will gain it, he 
richly deserves it, and I, Heaven knows, ought 
to wish him well, and you too my poor child ; 
he has rendered us a service to-day indeed \" 
and once more kissing her fondly, he sent her 
to her own room in the greatest excitement and 
astonishment at fill she had heard and wit- 
nessed. 

Margaret counted the days until Saturday, 
and how anxious and disappointed she felt 
when it came at last, and the shades of evening 
^ began to fall, and Hugh appeared not to tell 
them if he had been successful ; how very trou- 
blesome everything was that she had to do \ \\o^ 
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unusually fidgety her father was ; how tiresome 
poor Walter, — she almost spoke crossly to him 
at last, and finally unable longer to remain in 
the house she coaxed him to come out, and of 
course turned -her steps towards the Factory, 
where the prizes were to be distributed. The 
moment however she discerned it, and her eyes, 
which had been strained in obtaining a glimps^ 
of the building, caught sight of a figure coming 
out, she turned rapidly round, and bidding 
Walter try to overtake her, ran oflF quickly in 
the opposite direction ; but she was soon out of 
breath, and Walter ran on before her and left 
her far behind, whilst she leant against a gate to 
rest, through which a path led a nearer way to 
the Factory. 

Still with her eyes gazing up the road by 
which she fancied Hugh would come, and her 
thoughts wandering as they were wont, Mar- 
garet stood; when a voice behind her pro- 
nounced her name, she started, and turning 
with a flushed face, saw Hugh Ripley. He 
jumped over the gate, and Margaret stam- 
mered out something about its being "very 
cold,^^ but simple as the words were, and 
indifferent as the tone was she attempted to 
assume, there was something to Hugh Ripley 
unmistakeable in her manner, and in a low voice 
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he said, " Margaret, I know you will be glad 
to hear that I have been successful, the Prize is 
mine,'' and he held up a leather bag containing 
the money. Thrown off her guard, she clasped 
her hands together, and lifting her eyes to his 
face, she said, 

" Oh ! indeed I am glad. I have been so 
very very anxious I was afraid to ask you.'' 

The glance, the words were enough — all 
doubts he might have had were gone. Men 
are ready enough to interpret words and looks 
in their favour when they are not meant, but 
it is a rare case if they mistake them when 
they are. 

The torrent of Hugh's long pent-up feel- 
ings now poured forth, and he told her of 
his cherished love, — of all his many doubts 
and fears, — of his dream, and how it had 
inspired him with hope, and as it haid gained 
him one prize, how he had trusted it might 
secure to him another. 

'' But alas ! dear Margaret, would my antici- 
pations had been realized ; I have gained the 
prize it is true, but the sum is too trifling to 
admit of my longer entertaining the daring 
hopes I had formed. I had hoped it might 
be sufficient to set me up in some business, 
and enable me to support you as you have 
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been aceustomed to be; that hope is at an 
end, and I have only to recommence my 
tedious occupation. I could not ask you 
Margaret to share such a pittance.^' 

Margaret murmured a reply, inaudible to any 
but one listening as Hugh was, and rap- 
turously he answered her; — ^but no matter 
what be said or how he said it, suffice it that 
ere they reached home, both had forgotten 
that sorrow ever did or could exist — that in 
this weary world there were such things as 
bitter partings — heart-burnings — jealousies, 
and all the trains of human ills and sins, — 
that clouds ever shadowed the glowing sun- 
light, — or storms ruffled the serene sky, — 
or nipping frosts and bitter winds blighted the 
blooming flowers, — or indeed that any other 
beings trod the earth, save Margaret Ford and 
Hugh Ripley. 

But they were awakened from this happy state 
by their approach to the village, and the sight 
of Margaret's home with Walter standing at 
the door : and then came a thousand nervous 
fears as to her father^s consent, the neces- 
sity for which until that moment both had 
forgotten. 

" Why, dearest Margaret, your father told 
me he should ever consider himself my debtor. 
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for what he was pleased to call the service I 
rendered him ; let him pay me with this little 
hand, and then Margaret, dear Margaret, the 
obligation will be on my side, let us go in and 
speak to him at once/' 

Walter was leaning against the door-post 
talking to himself or to his friends the fairies, 
as he thought; when they came up to the 
house, he continued his conversation without 
heeding them, but as Hetty opened the door 
and they passed in, leaving it open for him to 
follow^ he burst into one of his wild, ringing 
laughs, and said, 

" Ha ! ha ! now I understand, yes ! yes ! 
another gay wedding — bring her flowers, 
fairies, heaps of flowers, for she is good — so 
good ; and they must be flowers which 
never fade, and have no thorns; not Jack 
Frost's cold scentless ones, but warm sunnv 
flowers, that smell sweetly — ^yes, she shall 
you say — thanks, thanks, and you must 
all — all come to the wedding and no one 
will see you but me. Ha ! ha ! that will be 
fun. I shall be so busy, I must go and tell 
Whitelock, must I not? the church must be 
ready and clean, so clean, no dust in it to soil 
your wings, — hush! fly away, I'm going 



now* 



^ 
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And away went the boy down the village at 
a quick pace, and entered the churchyard ; near 
the church he found the man he sought digging 
a grave. Whitelock was the sexton. 

'^ Whitelock, I want you," said the boy. 

*' Eh !" answered the old man looking up 
and resting on his spade. '^ Oh ! it be you^ 
master Ford.^' 

" Yes ! what are you doing ?" 

A question he had asked fifty times before^ 
and which the old man was always puzzled to 
. answer, remembering Miss Margaret^s injunc- 
tion that nothing sad should be told him, an4 
how carefully she had always kept him from 
the knowledge of death ; managing that some 
engrossing amusement at home should employ 
him, when the somewhat unusual circumstance 
of a funeral occurred in the small village, so he 
hesitated a moment and then scratching his 
head, said, 

" Why, I be^s digging a flower bed — and 
there ain^t no story there,'^ he said to himself^ 
'^ for what can you call such a young thing as 
this, but a little flower — I'm a going to trans- 
plant a flower, my boy, that got in a soil as 
wasn't suited to it, and it will do a deal better 
where it's going to.'' 

" Flower, oh ! yes, and it will blow for 




'gginga Bowet-bBl." 
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Margaret^s wedding. Fve come to tell you 
you must clean the churchy the fairies are all 
coming and it must be very clean.^^ 

"Yes, my boy, it shall be very clean; the 
fairies be coming be they ?" 

No one heeded what poor Walter said, but 
answered him gently, and never contradicted 
him. 

" What are those gray stones for Whitelock, 
so many of them?" 

Again the old man scratched his head before 
he answered, and then said, 

"Why, a great many people out of this 
village be gone into a far country, and their 
friends put up these stones to remind them 
of 'em, and of the day they went away. A 
beautiful country it is, my boy, where we shall 
all go I hope. Fm expecting to go every 
day/' 

" Don't go then till after the wedding, the 
gay wedding, — ^what fun we shall have.'' 

" Ah ! indeed, and who is to be the bride- 
groom ?" 

'' Oh ! I must not tell that, Margaret will 
be angry, but you'll see, you'll see, a brave 
wedding it will be, good bye Whitelock, have 
the church clean, never mind about the flowers, 
the fairies will bring them," and, sauntering 

4. 
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slowlj out of the church-yard^ the boy re- 
turned home. 

He found Mai^ret standing by her fatherj 
one arm thrown about his neck^ and the other 
hand pressed in Hugh Ripley^s. They scarcely 
heeded his entrance^ so engrossed were they 
by their conversation. 

" And you would leave me, Margaret, now we 
have just begun to understand one another,'' 
said the old man with a melancholy smile. 

'' Oh I Sir/' answered Hugh, '' do not talk 
of leaving yet, I cannot take my Margaret to 
my present home, but I could not resist hear- 
ing from her own Ups whether she would ever 
come to gladden a better." 

" Had she refused," said Ford sighing, '' you 
would have had no care to seek a better, I 
suppose ?" 

*' Oh ! yes, Sir, I am a changed man now, I 
used to think so, but since my wonderful 
dream, I have reflected much and deeply — 
I have felt that the thwarting of one's hopes 
here, should instead of causing a gloomy in- 
difference, a useless despair, incite us to fresh 
exertions for the attainment of our hopes 
hereafter ; that we have no right to bury our 
* one talent,' because it has failed to purchase 
what we in our short-sightedness call happi- 
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ness; but seek to increase its valae tenfold^ 
that it may purchase for us at last an eternal 
and perfect happiness. Dear Walter's fairies 
have indeed rendered me a service " — he said^ 
holding out his hand to the boy. 

''Have you seen them?*' said Walter, ea- 
gerly. 

''Yes, my boy; and look what they have 
given me,'' and he held up the purse of money. 

" Ha I ha I hurrah ! now, Margaret, don't 
you love the fairies." 

"Indeed I do, Walter, almost as well as 
you do." 

" Ha ! ha I won't there be a gay wedding — 
Mary Lane's will be nothing to it." 

" Come with me, Walter, I want to speak 
to you," said Hugh — " I must go, dear Mar- 
garet, but I may come again in the evening?" 

*' Oh, yes !" she answered, her eyes spark- 
ling with joy, " take care of Walter, and don't 
keep him out too long, it is so cold." 

Cold as it was she stood at the door watch- 
ing them out of sight. — At length her father 
begged her to close it. 

" How strangely things come about, father/' 
she said, when she had done his bidding, and 
settled herself close beside him. — '^ Hugh's 
kindness to poor Walter, when he lost himself, 
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has really and truly been the source of his 
present good fortune/' 

" Securing your hand and heart, Margaret ?'' 

''No, father/' she answered, blushing and 
smiling, *' getting the prize, for if he had never 
known Walter, he would never have dreamed of 
fairies, shewing him a pattern ; now would he ?'* 

"Well, I am not prepared to say that; I 
can only say I am glad of the prospect of 
leaving my daughter in such good hands — he is 
an excellent young man, Margaret/' 

Margaret needed not this assurance, she had 
thought so from their first interview, and each 
day her love and esteem increased for him. As 
they were now so much together, she daily 
witnessed some fresh proof of his amiable dis- 
position, his generous and noble heart. 

With his master Hugh had always been a 
favourite, and since his success he had been 
doubly kind to him ; and at length without 
assigning any particular reason, had doubled 
his salary, so that now Hugh began seriously to 
talk of a pretty cottage, which was to let at the 
outskirts of the village, and in short to make 
every preparation for the gay wedding Walter 
had been so long expecting. 

But before the accomplishment of all this, 
he said he must go to London, and at this their 
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first parting Margaret was very unhappy. She 
had never been in London, and to her it 
had an awful sound; but half her fears she 
would not express to him for it was like doubt- 
ing him ; he would not forget her she was sure, 
and yet she saw him depart with a very heavy 
heart and tearful eye ; her father too was ill that 
night — the wind blew in cold and heavy gusts, 
and poor Margaret could scarcely assume a 
cheerfulness before Walter, and was glad when 
in the refuge of her own room she could weep 
unrestrainedly. 

The only thing now was to look forward to 
his letters — her father was growing worse, and 
Margaret longed for Hughes return for she felt 
frightened and helpless. 

We will transport ourselves now as Margaret 
would fain have done to his side, and shall find 
him in a small house near Dean Street, Soho, 
of miserable exterior, and giving an excellent 
notion of its inhabitant. She, for it was a 
woman, was seated by a small table at work 
mending a gown, which a maid of all work 
would have scorned to wear ; the carpet which 
covered the room was threadbare ; there were 
no curtains to the window, save across the 
lower panes, a strip of what was meant to be 
white muslin, but upon which rested the dust 
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of ages. There was a handfiil of fire in the 
grate made of coke^ and a saucepan on the hob 
making strenuous exertions to boil^ a feat which 
seemed with such a fire a moral impossibility. 

Hugh was standing before her, his arm resting 
on the mantel-piece^ his face looking flushed 
and excited. 

'' But, mother, hear me once more, I have 
at last, thank God I become successful, and if 
you still deny the possession of the income I 
felt assured you enjoyed^ share mine, and do 
not, I implore you, continue to live in a manner 
so unbefitting my father's wife, and so painful 
to yourself/^ 

Mrs. Ripley looked up from her work for 
the first time. 

Share yours ! can you help me ?" she asked. 

Have you got money ?'' 

"Yes, mother, I have at last established 
myself in the world, and find my exertions 
enable me to secure quite sufficient at lea^ to 
make you more comfortable than you appear at 
present.'^ 

A strange expression came over the rigid 
features of his mother, and she said, — 

'^ Did you come to London solely to see after 
me? you were not wont to be so very affec- 
tionate — it is some years since we met/^ 
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" It is, mother — ^those years have been spent 
in long and arduous struggles for subsistence. 
I knew, or rather I thought/^ looking around 
him, ^^ you needed not my aid. I could not 
live dependent on you, but now I find you 
in apparent want, ill as you say you are and 
as you look, alone and unfriended, — you 
are my mother,'' he continued with a slight 
tinge of bitterness in his tone, for he felt her 
conduct had been little like one, '^ and I offer 
you the shelter of the home, I have at length 
secured for mysdf, and the protection of a son/' 

While he spoke she riveted her small black 
eyes upon him, and again demanded. Did he 
come to London purposely to seek her out, 
and make this offer ? He paused a moment, 
a look of pain passed over his face, and he 
answered, 

'^ I came to seek you out, with what purpose 
it matters not now. I did not expect to find 
you thus j do you accept my offer?" 

'^ Of course I do, Hugh. I shall be very 
glad to be helped I am sure; I have no money, 
I tell you, the rent of this house is very heavy, 
I thought of letting the upper part, but then 
I must have bought the furniture ; you know, 
Hugh, your father had nothing to leave, his > 
income died with him — there is nothing but ^ 
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the small^ very small property I brought your 
father for me to exist upon/' 

^^Well, mother/* said Hugh with a heavy 
sigh^ ^'we will say no more about it^ it is 
settled. I have to see a man of business to- 
morrowj and then I will make any arrangement 
you like.'* 

^^I had better go back with you into the 
country. I like the country, but every one says 
London's the cheapest place in the world, so I 
stayed here." 

" No ! no ! mother/' he answered eagerly, 
" we will live here, let the upper part of the 
house as you proposed, I will have it furnished. 
My occupation can be as well carried on here 
as in the country. I am tired ! " he said 
abruptly, '^ can I sleep here to-night ?" 

'^ Yes, there's a bedroom for you, — ^but — 
we've nothing in the house except that drop of 
broth." 

'^ Oh, Fm not hungry, mother," he answered 
impatiently, " I only want rest, I'll go to the 
hotel for something I left there, and come back 
directly." 

" You'll be sure to come back," she asked 
eagerly. 

" Oh, yes," he answered, " sure," and he was 
soon back ; to his surprise he found something 
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like a decent meal prepared for him^ and the 
room looking somewhat more cheerful^ for the 
shutters were closed^ the candle lighted^ and 
she actually held out her hand to him^ as 
though she were pleased to see him. 

He went to his room early — the wretched 
room where he was to sleep; but he noticed 
not its desolate appearance and flinging him- 
self on the one chair it contained^ exclaimed 
aloud — 

"Again every light of hope extinguished 
after this long struggle, — with happiness in my 
grasp. Oh ! Margaret^ my darling Margaret, 
this is hard to bear— even were my means 
sufficient, could I ask her to share a home 
with my mother. — No, no, my dream is over, 
we had better go on waiting, and hoping, than 
subject her to the repeated annoyances, which 
would be the inevitable efiect of such an ar- 
rangement." 

"And how to tell her, what will she say to 
me ; will she credit the story ? I must not see 
her or my resolution would fail ; well, I have 
done right — at least, I have acted with that 
intention. I shall be helped to bear the trial, 
and good will come of it, I feel." So poor 
Hugh sat down before the rickety little table 
in his room, and wrote to Margaret. 
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He had not told her his reasons for coming 
to London^ for he had never anticipated such a 
termination to his visit. He had considered od 
reflection^ that he had not behaved quite well 
to his mother^ and at this important epoch of 
his life — about to marry, and with such 
brightened prospects — he felt he ought to go 
and see her — hold out the hand of reconciliation, 
and bid her consider herself a welcome guest at 
his new home ; but to find her thus poor and 
friendless he had never dreamed ; and though 
he could not but suspect her apparent penmrjr 
originated in her miserly disposition, his warm 
and generous heart would not allow him to 
abandon her, and as his means would not per- 
mit him to secure both, he chose between her 
happiness and his own, and nobly and unself- 
ishly decided for hers. He could not, there- 
fore, avoid feeling that Margaret might scarcely 
credit his story, so perfectly unprepared as she 
was for any such changes in his plans, and he 
wrote several letters to her during that long 
night ere he could determine on one to send 
her; at length he satisfied himself, for ban- 
ishing all his own despondency, he wrote to 
her cheerfully bidding her hope for brighter 
days, and in the meanwhile to trust to him, and 
love him. He told her that during his short 
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sojourn in town, he had heard everywhere* of 
his chintz, and of the enormous sale it had, 
which he thought must be the reasoti of his 
increase of salary ; that this encouraged him to 
future efforts, and that for her dear sake no 
toil should be spared. It was a great effort to 
him to write thus hopefully, for it was far 
from what he felt ; and his painful task ended, 
he flung himself on his bed to rest, but not to 
sleep. 

The next day worked great changes beneath 
Mrs. Ripley's roof. Hugh felt active occu- 
pation was the only chance of escape from the 
misery of thought, and busied himself in making 
the house more comfortable, and as she had 
not to pay for it, Mrs. Ripley was well content 
to enjoy the improved state of affairs ; while 
the one poor half-starved servant, poured 
blessings on the good young man who had 
worked such a happy change. Poor thing! 
she, with her dirty haggard face and squalid 
figure, was a heroine in her way, for she had 
clung to her hard mistress for many years, 
standing by her, because all else forsook her, 
losing the countenance of all her friends be- 
cause she would stay in such a place, her only 
answer being, "what would she do if I left 
her^ poor creature? no one else could stay 
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with her, I've got used to her/' And now her 
reward was come, and tears of joy actually 
followed each other down her withered cheeks, 
as she watched the improvement in the house. 
And Hugh had a narrow escape of those long 
thin arms being flung about his neck, when he 
placed in her hand a small sum to be expended 
on the improvement of her own personal 
appearance. 

In a week's time no one would have recog- 
nised the inmates of that once dreary looking 
house. And Hugh contemplated with real 
satisfaction his good work: poor fellow, he 
needed some payment for his self-denial — more 
especially as the days went by and no letter 
from Margaret. Hugh was very proud, and 
feeling that Margaret ought to have appreciated 
his sacrifice, and have endeavoured to console 
him by the assurance of her approbation — was- 
hurt and somewhat angry at her silence, and 
when he felt inclined to write again, his pride 
prevented him, and so the time went on. 

And what of Margaret, — had she so soon 
forgotten the love which she had once so 
valued ? or loving still, could she doubt ? No, 
Margaret's trial was as heavy and hard to bear 
as his. 

On the receipt of Hugh's letter, her father 
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wHose illness and feebleness seemed daily 
increasing^ was angry and excited^ more than 
Margaret had ever seen him^ and as she sat 
with the open letter in her hand^ and the tears 
coursing each other down her cheeks^ he sternly 
forbade her replying, or indeed ever writing to 
him again. 

^^ He felt how it would be/' he said, '' when 
he went to London. It was a paltry subter- 
fuge! No man, who had really loved her, 
would have resigned his happiness and de- 
stroyed hers, for such overstrained notions of 
duty." 

'^But, father,^' remonstrated the weeping 
girl, " it is only for a time, he cannot now sup- 
port us both, but eventually — " 

*' Don't talk to me, child, I have learnt by 
experience how to believe such got-up stories ; 
no, no, think of him no more, Margaret, he is 
not worthy of you, — speak of him no more." 

" Think of him no more," aye, how much 
easier said than done ; — but she could cease to 
speak of him, — no more did that still treasured 
name pass her lips. 

One evening they were sitting together, 
Margaret and the old man in the twilight, he 
had been very ill all day and very weak ; she 
held his hand, and her sad tearful eye was raised 
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to that Heaven^ to which she was always ap- 
pealing for consolation and support. 

'* Margaret/' at length he said breaking a 
long pause^ ^'it is not because people offend us^ 
that we must be ungrateful to them. I have 
not forgotten New Year's day, nor the fact that 
Hugh Ripley" — (poor Margaret, how she 
started at the forbidden name) ^Hhen saved 
me from the commission of a great sin, and 
now that with time for reflection and repent- 
ance, I am being led gently away, I thank and 
bless him for the deed. I believe he was in- 
spired, for he spoke well and wisely; he 
destroyed with the few words he said, all the 
arguments I had heaped up in favour of the 
mad act I was about to commit, and the awful 
presumption of which I should have been guilty 
I felt forcibly, — for this I thank him, — I hope 
the remaining time so mercifully spared me, I 
have not wasted. Now, Margery, dear child, 
should you ever hear or see anything of this 
young man, and I have judged him harshly, 
you must tell him, to the last I was grateful for 
this one act, but for my child's happiness, I 
could not do other than I have done ; and let 
me, my girl, now I am on the subject, point 
out to you that my opinion of him is carried 
out by his silence ; would he have borne yours 
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80 patiently if he did not wish to be rid of you ? 
-^I trust you have too much honest pride to 
eeek him now." 

She could not speak^ poor Margaret^ or 
she could have asked her father, if it was grate- 
ful thus to doubt one on whom no reproach 
had ever before rested; if gratitude ought 
not to have made him sacrifice every proud 
rebellious feeling, and alone cherish that 
holy one, ''Which thinketh no evil," but 
•he i^ke not then, — and the morrow was 
too late. 

Months elapsed, and one bright day in June 
when Hugh had not been home since morning, 
Sarah told him when she let him in, a boy 
was with his mother, who had asked for him, 
and was waiting to see him. He opened the 
parlour door, and there pale and weary, covered 
with dust, and with a large bunch of dead 
flowers in his bosom, sat Walter — in his 
hand he held his dusty hat trimmed with 
black crape. 

Mai^aret's long silence struck to Hugh's 
heart with a cold chill, — he could not speak, 
as the boy with a cry of joy sprang forward 
to meet him. Tears were glistening in his 
mother's eyes, but Hugh noticed them not, as 
she rose and in a gentle tremulous voice said. 
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" Hugh^ my dear boy, I will leave you alone 
with your friend, though with a darkened 
understanding himself, poor lad, he has enlight- 
ened mine,'' and she walked slowly out of the 
room. 

Hugh heeded not his mother's words, but 
gasped forth ^^ Margaret." 

'^ Oh 1 she's quite well," said Walter. 

" Thank God ! but this," — and Hugh 
pointed to the boy's hat. 

'^ Dusty, yes, isn't it, and I am afraid it's 
spoilt this new stuff Margaret put round it. 
My father you know has gone a long journey, 
and she said I must wear this till he comes 
back." 

Hugh understood it all now; the old man 
was dead ; he must say no more to him on the 
subject, and he saw too the boy was weary^ 
and asked him kindly if he would take some 
refreshment. 

" I do not know, but Fm tired." 

^' Yes, my boy, you must have something, I 
will order it, and now tell me, how did you get 
here?" 

*^ Well I do not know, the fairies brought 
me I think, but I have been a long, long while 
coming ; these flowers little Susey gave me the 
day I came away, and now see how faded they 
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are, poor flowers, but they'll blow again in the 
spring will they not ?*' 

"Oh, yes, yes, dear Walter, but tell me 
how you came ; think, did Margaret send you?'* 
asked Hugh, as he saw by the manner the boy 
gazed at the flowers, that his attention was 
diverted from the subject. 

"Margaret, eh! oh! no, she doesn't know 
I*m come, but I knew why she sobbed and 
cried all the long night — I heard her when she 
thought I slept — and the fairies told me it was 
for you, they whispered, ^follow him, follow 
him,* and so I came ; a strange place, — such 
noise, — she came a long way with me/' 

" She, who, Margaret V said Hugh eagerly. 

'^ No, no, one of the fairies ! she changed 
herself to a butterfly," he whispered, "and 
flew on before me guiding me all the way." 

" But have you walked^ Walter, — wi^lked all 
this distance ?" 

"Yes, Margaret told me the name of the 
place you lived in, and I said it over and over 
again, that I might remember it, and I asked 
people when I came to houses, if it was Dean 
Street, Soho, and if Hugh Ripley lived there ! 
some of them laughed and gave me food, and 
told me to go home, but Margaret was crying 
for yoil, so Walter went on. I'd often wished 
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I knew how to please her^ for she is so good to 
cne^ and when Fve brought her flowers she's 
looked pleased^ how will she look when I bring 
you ? Ha I ha I " and he laughed one of his 
wild laughs. 

"But, Walter, you have not told me how 
you found me at last? you say you walked 
along the London road till you came to houses, 
and then you asked your way, and they told 
you to go home, — how came you to come on 
then all this distance V^ 

"I don't know, I followed the fairy, she 
went on, she never turned, and I knew she 
would lead me right at last ; it was a long, long 
way, sometimes I slept under the trees, some- 
times in streets, and then I came to a place 
all houses, no trees, and I knew that was 
like where you lived, and I asked again if you 
lodged there, if it was — Fve forgotten now/' 

'^ Dean Street, Soho," prompted Hugh. 

" Yes, and they told me * a little farther on/ 
I was very tired, and my feet were very sore, 
but on I went, and I met an old man, and he 
stopped me to know what I wanted, — and he 
brought me here ; Oh, how glad I was when 
they said * yes ' this time, and I have found you 
at last ; Oh ! Fm always such a lucky boy ! 
Mar6;erv will smile again — come back now,'' 
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and springing from his seat he seized Hugh's 
arm. 

Deeply affected by this recital, Hugh unable 
to speak, shook him warmly by the hand ; his 
simple devotion to his sister, evidenced by this 
long and weary journey in her behalf would 
never be forgotten by him, whose love for 
Margaret could alone exceed her brother's. 

Hughes reply was interrupted by the en- 
trance of Sarah with a tray of refreshments for 
Walter, which in answer to Hughes astonished 
gaze, she said her mistress had ordered, and 
that she, Mrs. Bipley, wished to speak to him a 
few moments in her own room. Bidding Sarah 
remain with Walter, and persuade him to take 
the sustenance which his weariness rendered 
so necessary, Hugh went to his mother; she 
had been evidently weeping — at this unusual 
proof of feeling Hugh's astonishment was 
great, but before he could inquire its cause 
she spoke. 

'* Hugh, my dear, good son, how can I thank 
you, what a lesson you have taught me. I 
have learnt from that poor boy the sacrifice 
you hare made for me, and I will not, must not 
be behind hand in generosity; go I beseech 
you, at once to that poor girl, marry her, 
Hugh, as you had meant to do, bring \\et Vks^x^ 
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until you find her a more fitting home^ — she 
shall receive a mother's welcome^ and jou^ my 
boy, a mother's blessing, — no words, no ex- 
cuses,^' she said, interrupting him as he was 
about to reply, '' you have no faith perhaps in 
sudden reformation, let me tell you, it has not 
been sudden ; since you first sought me out and 
so generously spent your hardly earned money 
in my behalf, I awoke to the sense of the miser- 
able existence I had been passing, and envied 
you the happiness you must feel in thus be* 
stowing it on others — I little thought at what 
a sacrifice, and now I will not keep you a 
moment longer from your own happiness — Go 
back with this poor child, and when we meet 
againlet it be with your wife, — don^tbealarmed, 
we shall find enough for us all, go, my boy, go;" 
she wrung his hand warmly, would hear no 
words, and in another hour Hugh and Walter 
were on their way back. 

The large red harvest moon was in its undis- 
turbed and tranquil beauty gazing down on a 
scene of anxiety and confusion, for the whole 
village was up and searching for the missing 
Walter. For some hours Margaret imagined 
he had only gone on one of his long wanderings, 
and till late in the evening did not become 
anxious^ — ^for poor girl, there was a feeling of 
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such utter desolation at her hearty that she 
bore everything with a passive indifference 
from which she felt it impossible to rouse 
herself^ but as the night came on she grew 
painfully anxious^ and the neighbours who all 
loved Walter went out in numbers to search 
for him, but in vain. 

That night and the whole of next day and 
night, they ceased not their search until Mar- 
garet^s agony of terror rendered her so ill, that 
she could not pursue it further, and Mrs. 
Hopwood, who had been very kind, sat up 
with her until the morning. At an early hour 
she left her to arrange her own house, and 
Margaret rose and sat by the window to catch 
the first glimpse of him, for whom she watched 
80 anxiously. 

The horn of the stage coach, stopping at the 
inn close by, rang on the clear morning air, 
and then a voice, a joyous voice singing a wild 
song made Margaret spring from her seat and 
fly to open the door, but her senses seemed to 
forsake her, as two figures stood before her, 
and she remembered no more until warm and 
fervent words awoke her to consciousness, and 
opening her eyes she found herself supported 
in the arms of Hugh Ripley, with her dear 
Walter standing beside her. 
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They had much to say, — much to explain 
on both sides, and their long conversation 
ended of what had passed, they began to talk 
of arrangements for the future, and it was 
settled they should go at once to town, 
Margaret remaining with Mrs. Ripley until 
her term of mourning for her poor father was 
ended, during that time Hugh should stay 
in the Woodcote house, which having been 
Ford's own property was left to his daughter, 
and where of course they would eventually 
return, and reside. Margaret would now have 
been perfectly happy but for the painful recol- 
lection that her father had died with a bad 
impression of Hugh. As he was insensible 
for many days before his death Margaret never 
heard the sentence, the cruel sentence revoked, 
which forbade her writing to him; ^^and I 
could not,^' she said, lifting her beautiful, 
tearful eyes to his face, '' do that when he was 
gone, which he objected to whilst he lived : 
could I, dear Hugh ?" 

" No, my darling, but I was hardly used, — 
however that is past now, we have both suf- 
fered much, but it will make us appreciate 
more than ever our coming happiness; and 
shall we not more than ever love dear Walter, 
who has done so much for us both, — but for 
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him, Margaret, we might never have met 
again/^ 

" I cannot love him more, but I shall never 
forget what he has done,^' said Margaret, '' his 
simple act of love for me destroyed the wall 
of pride you had built up between us, Hugh, 
and I have indeed good cause to bless and 
thank him.*' 

It is New Year's eve again, a twelvemonth 
has rolled away since Hugh sat so moodily, so 
hopelessly in his lodging; where shall we find 
him now? 

There is a bright, a very bright light in that 
cottage near the church, once inhabited by old 
Ford — we will look for him there. There 
might well be a bright light, for what a log of 
wood is blazing and crackling on those old 
dogs. It throws a ruddy glow on the faces of 
the inmates of the room. Is he there? Yes, 
standing with one arm thrown round his young 
wife, the other raised in the attitude of requiring 
silence, — on the ground, his head on his 
sister's lap, twining his hat with holly, is 
Walter, and on the other side of the fire a 
lady sits with her work in her hand, not 
working at that moment, but listening as the 
others are. , 

On the still night air comes the booming •* 
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sound of the church-clock striking tw^elve — at 
the last stroke the chimes burst forth. 

^' Grod bless you^ my gentle Margaret^ and 
send you many happy years^ and God be 
thanked that as my wife I may thus clasp you 
to my hearty and breathe this earnest prayer^ 
which last year I uttered so hopelessly/' 

^^ When you have done kissing Margaret, my 
son^ I should like to kiss you^'^ said Mrs. 
Ripley ; ^' and tell you/' she continued^ her eyes 
filling with tears^ as Hugh moved from his 
wife^ and put his arm affectionately round his 
mother^ ^' how I thank you for all you have 
done for me^ — ^how I have contrasted this 
New Year's eve with the one I passed a 
twelvemonth since^ — alone in that dreary 
house. I owe this happy change to you^ my 
son^ and may you be rewarded by many^ many 
happy years to come." 

" Thank you, dear mother, how indebted we 
all are to one another, and to none more than 
our dear Walter, to him I owe my present 
position, my wife and all I most value." 

" Even HE does not live in vain, Hugh," said 
Margaret in a low voice to her husband, hall 
smiling as she spoke. 

" Oh ! Margery, do not remind me of my 
folly — experience has shown me that the 
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mighty Creator of all^ made nothing in vain^ 
that all earthly events are directed by nnerring 
wisdom and infinite love^ and that an humble 
dependence on that wisdom^ and perfect faith 
in that love, is the only sure way of securing 
to all the utmost amount of happiness which 
is permitted us in this world/^ 

'^ Well, my dear Hugh/* said Mrs. Eipley, 
'' I hope you will meet the reward your good- 
ness and talents deserve/' 

" My dear mother, I consider myself more 
than rewarded/' 

*' Ah ! I do not, the extraordinary sensation 
created by your chintz should have made you 
by this time an independent man, and I con- 
sider Mr. Longman has been rather unfair to 
you/' 

'' Well," said Hugh laughing, '' we will not 
discuss this topic at so late an hour, for I know 
it is a sore point with you. I have arrived at 
a greater amount of happiness than I ever ven- 
tured to hope for, and I am contented, — so 
now, dear mother, let us pray Heaven that 
we may not be worse oflf next year, and I 
think we shall have nothing to complain of, — 
and then to bed." 

The next morning all were a-stir early. 
Walter was oflf to the wood to seek for hia 
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gifts^ and each member of the little household 
had some business to transact, having com- 
pany to dinner. At the early post came a 
letter for Hugh from his employer Mr. Long- 
man, no uncommon occurrence, for he often 
wrote to him — but Hugh had scarcely come to 
the conclusion ere, with a face of mysterious 
import, he called his wife and mother to hear 
its contents. 

It began by expressing in very warm terms 
his high opinion of Hugh's character and 
talent, and of the unbounded and extraordinary 
popularity of the chintz pattern, which being 
so great, he, Mr. Longman, felt he ought in 
justice to make Mr. Ripley a sharer in the 
enormous profits, and concluded by begging 
his acceptance of an enclosed draft, many 
more of which he hoped to have the pleasure of 
sending him. 

Amazed and delighted at this stroke of good 
fortune, Hugh wrote a warm letter of thanks 
to Mr. Longman, and the following New Year 
found him and his sweet wife in comfortable 
independence, indebted for it to the miraculous^ 
and henceforth so called. 

Dream Chintz. 

Years, long years have passed, — and since 
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then many other wonders of far greater mag- 
nitude have engaged attention; the beauti- 
ful pattern is extinct, few now remember it, 
and Margaret, Hugh, and poor Walter sleep 
beneath ^* those grey stones '^ with the friends 
who had loved them in their lives, and who 
one by one had gone before, marshalling the 
way to that "beautiful country^^ to which, 
soon after the gay wedding, Whitelock, the 
old grave-digger had departed — but still in the 
heart of one of the oldest inhabitants of Wood- 
cote its memory lingers, and every New Year's 
eve, she takes from her treasures a small piece 
of chintz, and tells her wondering and attentive 
little grandchildren how the fairies made that 
pattern for their great-grandfather, and how on 
moonlight nights they hover over his grave, 
and that of their great uncle, whom they 
always loved and watched over — dear simple 
Walter Ford. 



SIBERT'S WOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

Down in a deep dell, just at the end of a 
pretty and large village, in the south of Eng- 
land, nestled in the thick foliage, was an old, 
picturesque dwelling, which, " time out of 
mind^'^ had been the Parsonage; and close 
beside it, its large cedars mingling with the 
hawthorns in the Parsonage garden, was the 
old church and church-yard, beneath the green 
sod of which lay the mortal remains of many 
who had done duty for years in that quiet 
churchy and sank to rest beneath the roof of 
the pretty Parsonage. 

Righteousness and Peace might there have 
'^ kissed each other,'* and Mercy and Faith 
have met together, so holy seemed the calm 
tranquil beauty of the spot, so fitted for the 
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dwelling place of one of His ministers, who 
came to bring " peace and good will on earth/' 

The house was very old, low, and long, with 
one floor projecting over another, half timbered, 
with the windows casemented, and a strong 
oaken door, with the quaintest of knockers. 
This door stood open all the summer, showing 
the hall, which was hung with pictures, the 
floor covered with Indian matting, and chairs 
and tables standing there of strange and varied 
forms, some of the former said to have once 
belonged to Mrs. Thrale, and many times to 
have received the portly form of Dr. Johnson 
when imbibing some of her best bohea. The 
present inhabitants had endeavoured to fill 
the rooms with furniture consistent with the 
age of the dwelling, and the only one which 
was newly furnished was the drawing room> — 
but that seemed exclusively the apartment of the 
ladies, — filled with flowers and pictures, and 
books in gay bindings, and tapestry frames, 
and all the knick-knacks with which women 
adorn rooms, and give to them that ^' homey,'' 
comfortable appearance never to be found in 
the abode of bachelors, unless, as in the present 
case, a sister superintends the domestic arrange- 
ments. 

Mr. Belfast was a man advanced in years, of 
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calm and gentle manners^ with a low^ tremulous 
voice^ which powerfully increased the effects of 
his impressive sermons. His household con- 
sisted of his maiden sister^ two young gentle- 
men-pupils^ and a young niece. Though well 
and deeply read on all theological subjects^ in 
worldly matters Mr. Belfast was simple as a 
child. He imagined every one was as honest 
and well-intentioned as himself — doubted no 
one — ^blamed no one — loved with the truest, 
most unselfish love^ his sister Anne, and almost 
spoilt his pretty niece, Lillias Walsingham^ or 
as she was more familiarly called^ Lilly. It was 
often remarked as a strange thing that Mr. 
Belfiast had never married. ^'Had he never 
been in love?'' asked the young ladies in the 
village. Perhaps he had ; but if so^ no one had 
ever known it. 

His sister had suffered from a cruel disap- 
pointment ; and when, with many sad tears, she 
told him her sorrow, and spoke of how lonely 
her life would be if he married (for they were 
orphans then), he pressed her to his heart, and 
vowed that nought but death should divide 
them. 

''No one has ever loved me as you have, 
sister^ and no other shall take your place from 
this time in my heart or home ; we ^VW. ^^^a^ 
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the remainder of our days together in some 
quiet country nook^ forgetful of the world and 
its turmoil^ living with and for each other^ and 
side by side in the church-yard we will be laid, 
so that in death we shall not be divided.'^ 

He was about to exchange^ therefore, his 
town-living for one of less value, when an old 
college friend, remembering, with a tenacity of 
memory too seldom seen, an act of kindness 
Belfast had once performed for him, gave him 
his present living in a large and very picturesque 
village, bearing the quaint old Saxon name of 
Sibert^s Wold. He had now been there some 
little time, and was rapidly gaining the respect 
of all his parishioners. 

Lilly was the only child of his eldest brother, 
a stern, hard man of business, with a wife so 
wrapt up in him, that their daughter became 
entirely a secondary consideration; and to escape 
to the Parsonage from the close city and dull 
home, with its musty counting-house, and the 
eternal business talk which went on, was the 
greatest delight to poor Lilly, and one which^ 
as she was never missed or wanted at home, she 
could well indulge herself in. 

The two pupils who completed the little 
household, formed a striking contrast to one 
another. 
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Frank Stapleton, who, by his mother's mar- 
riage with Mr. Belfast's cousin, was thought 
one of the family, was a fine handsome fellow, 
with a bright joyous face, buoyant step, and 
ringinglaugh, good^-tempered, and good-natured, 
brimming over with fun and frolic, — infinitely 
more like a country squire than a country 
clergyman ; but that their darling son should 
take Holy orders was a pet project of his 
parents, and they had stinted themselves and 
the rest of their numerous family, with a self- 
denial worthy of a better cause, to gratify their 
own wishes, without considering all the responsi- 
bility which rests on the head of those who force 
their children to take this grave and awful step, 
without due consideration of its importance. 
During his college life, they saw how unfitted 
he was for the vocation they had chosen for 
him; but still anxiously bent upon it, they 
sent him to Mr. Belfast for a year, hoping that 
the good influence and example of the old man 
would steady him, and a little insight into 
parish work give him a greater taste for the 
sacred calling. 

Arthur Warmsley, his companion, was the 
only son of an immensely rich man — mild, 
gentle, timid, and retiring, exceedingly clever, 
a charming artist and musician, with as sweet 

6 
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a tenor voice as ever music-loving ear drank 
in ; but alas^ nature^ who had lavished so much 
on him^ seemed to have done so in pity and for 
compensation^ for poor Warmsley was a cripple^ 
— lame from his birth. His high mind and 
good sense raised him above the contemptible 
feeling of vanity^ but yet this could not be 
otherwise than a severe trial to him^ especially 
as his excessive timidity made him dread obser-, 
vation. 

He rejoiced, therefore, greatly when his father 
consented that he should go to Sibert's Wold 
and read with Mr. Belfast, as it ensured peace 
and quiet, and a residence in the country, — his 
passion, and his father's abhorrence. 

Since his first arrival, he had won many a 
heart in the village. Children who had pointed 
at him in derision, or mischievously attempted 
to steal from him his crutch when he had laid 
it down beside him while he rested, now ran to 
meet him, and holding his hand in their little 
dimpled ones, would help him up the steep 
places ; and golden-haired little maidens would 
come to him with their pinafores laden with 
the wild flowers they knew he loved, receiving 
as their reward one of his sweet smiles. He and 
Frank were very good friends, although by no 
means kindred spirits; but Frank's warm heart 
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made him sympathise with the misfortune which 
deprived poor Arthur of what he considered the 
most delightful thing in the world, the free use 
of his limbs. To ride^ hunt, shoot, row, play at 
cricket, leap, fence, and skate, were Frank^s 
amusements ; and to be debarred such he did 
indeed consider a severe trial. It therefore 
made him kind, attentive, and considerate to 
Arthur, who repaid his goodness with constant 
efforts to keep him out of the scrapes his wild 
impetuous nature would nevertheless continu- 
ally get him into. 

They were all seat&l one sweet summer^s 
evening, when my story opens, on the Parsonage 
lawn, thoroughly enjoying the delicious still- 
ness and the perfume of the flowers, which the 
softest of breezes seemed to have gathered, 
and brought from every nook in the luxuriant 
garden. 

Lilly was seated beneath a fine old cedar 
tree, knitting; Aunt Anne before a table 
making tea ; on the ground, at Lilly's feet, was 
stretched Frank Stapleton, playing with a large 
Newfoundland dog, and on a camp stool near 
them, Warmsley was occupied drawing. 

''Miss Wakingham, sing us one of your 
pretty ballads, will you ?" said Frank, gazing 
beseechingly at the pretty face which was bend- 
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ing over the knitting. " It will be so exquisite 
out here.'' 

Warmsley looked up from his drawing as 
Lilly answered. 

" Yes, willingly. What shall it be ?' 

" Oh, anything. Yours are all pretty,— un- 
less you have a prime favourite, Waxmsley. 
Oh, I know, you two sing a duet.'' 

^' No, no," said Lilly hurriedly ; " I will sing 
the ' Lonely Harp,' that is Aunt Anne's pet ;** 
and without more pressing she commenced the 
ballad. 

She had sung but a few bars, when Warms- 
ley sighed heavily, and taking up his crutch 
which was beside him, walked away towards 
the house. 

"Well, I'm sure," said Frank, when the 
soug was finished, " I never saw anything like 
that ; the idea of Warmsley walking away when 
you were singing so sweetly. What a strange 
fellow he is." 

" Music makes him sad, perhaps," said Aunt 
Anne. " It does me sometimes. Go and find 
your Uncle, dear Lilly, will you, for tea is quite 
ready." 

Lilly rose directly, and took her way to the 
library, where she expected to find her Uncle ; 
for in his " den," as he called it, he usually 
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passed the whole afternoon. It was the very 
beau ideal of a clergyman's study ; low and 
long^ entered by two step^s from the hall^ — the 
ceiling supported by oaken beams^ and the walls 
covered with book-shelves, only admitting room 
on the top for busts of the Poets ; three case- 
ment windows^ round which roses and honey- 
suckles grew^ almost excluding the lights were 
hung with dark green curtains^ and in the centre 
one stood a black marble table^ with an alabaster 
female figure on it^ holding a basket^ which was 
filled with scarlet geraniums. The chairs and 
writing table were of carved oak, as also the 
high, narrow chimney-piece, above which was 
a magnificent old picture of the Holy Family. 
At the end of the room, in a recess, stood a 
small organ, and above it a picture of St. Cecilia. 
It was Lilly's especial duty to take care of this 
room ; to dust the table and keep the flowers 
fresh; fold the sermon paper, fill the ink 
bottles, and see that the stock of writing 
materials was not exhausted without a fresh 
supply : and Mr. Belfast always affirmed that 
at the end of the week he was quite behind- 
hand if his little housemaid was not at the 
Parsonage; for all his time was lost then in 
looking for his things. 

Few were admitted into this '' aauctwxi" V. 
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was considered the highest compliment Mn 
Belfast could pay any one^ an invitation to his 
library; and those of a quiet^ contemplative 
mind could wish for nothing better than to pass 
an hour or two in that silent^ shady room^ redo- 
lent with the perfume of flowers^ and filled 
with the best works^ ancient and modern. On 
Sunday evenings the family were all allowed to 
assemble there^ for her Uncle delighted to hear 
Lilly sing several ballads to the organ^ and kind 
Aunt Anne enjoyed nothing so well as those 
quiet hours^ seated in the window^ looking out 
on the lawn^ and listening to the sweet notes 
of her young niece's voice, and then to the low, 
thrilling tones of her beloved brother, reading 
prayers to them all at the close of that day, 
which they had all endeavoured to keep 
holy. 

Fully expecting to find her Uncle there, Lilly 
threw open the door, saying, 

" Uncle, dear, tea.'' 

There was no answer, and she looked in. 
Warmsley was standing there alone, leaning on 
the marble table, gazing from the window, hold- 
ing a book in his hand. She started and was 
about to withdraw, when he raised his eyes, and 
they encountered hers. Timidly and hesitat- 
ingly she said, 
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"I beg your pardon^ Mr. Warmsley — my 
Uncle, I thought — my aunt sent me to tell 
him tea was waiting/' 

'' Your Uncle is in the village. Miss Walsing- 
ham, I think/' he answered, and turning from 
the table to the shelves, he put the book he was 
holding back, and took down another, but appa- 
rently without much fixed purpose. 

Lilly did not go — did not shut the door — but 
stood there holding it half open with one little 
white hand, the long lashes shading her large 
hazel eyes, and a bright colour flushing and 
fading by turns over her sweet face — and Lilly's 
was indeed a sweet face ; her only real beauty 
consisted in her fine eyes and long, fair silken 
hair. — But it was a sweet face, and to call it 
such gave the best idea of its peculiar charm. 
A face that stole into your heart before you 
knew you had even looked at it. — ^Nothing to 
be startled by — nothing to call attention from 
the casual observer — but a face that you wished 
ever near you — not to parade about in the Park 
or at the Opera, not to be proud of, but to come 
home to, and to love ; and there she stood at 
that door, holding it open, as I have said, as 
though she was expecting Warmsley to come 
out ; but he still continued turning over the 
books, and she to stand there; yet neither of 
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them spoke. At length she said^ as the long 
silence grew awkward^ 

" Mr. Warmsley, I am so sorry/' — 

He dropped the book — made a step forward 
— and Lilly was pushed roughly from her slight 
hold of the door^ as Frank Stapleton's dog 
rushed into the room. 

Suddenly pale were Lilly's cheeks^ which a 
moment before had been the deepest crimson^ 
and in a trembling voice she said^ 

'* Oh ! Captain^ how you frightened me. My 
dear old doggy, you should not be so rough.'* 
And bending over him, she affectionately patted 
him. Warmsley sighed heavily, stood for a 
second watching that fair form bending over the 
dog, and then said in a low, sad voice — 

" If your Aunt is waiting tea, had we not 
better return ?'* 

" True — I had forgotten. Come, Captain.'' 
And followed closely by the dog, and silently, 
at a short distance, by Warmsley, Lilly re- 
turned to the lawn. 

'' I can't find Uncle, dear Aunt Anne. Mr. 
Warmsley says he is gone up to the village,*' 
said Lilly, resuming her seat and her knitting. 

" Here he is," said Frank, jumping up from 
his recumbent position. '^ He seems tired. 
I'll go and help him." And in a moment he 
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was by the old man's side^ offering him his 
arm. 

Warmsley fixed his gaze eagerly on Lilly 
when Frank rose^ and found her eyes were 
directed to his movements; and she was 
smiling as in approval of his attention to her 
Uncle. 

"I need help myself/' he murmured^ as if 
thinking aloud. Lilly heard him; and those 
large^ liquid eyes were turned instantly upon 
him. What was there in their gaze which 
made him start and move forward^ as he had 
done in the library? He seemed about to 
speak^ but Frank and Mr. Belfast approaching^ 
Lilly rose to meet them^ and Warmsley again 
quietly returned to his drawing. 

"Well, my dears, here I am; I hope I 
have not spoilt the tea?'' said Mr. Belfast, 
taking the seat Lilly offered him, '* I'm tired, 
I declare. Bless you, my pretty ,'' he said, as 
Lilly removed his hat, and stroking his head, 
bent down and kissed him. 'Tve been all 
down the village, as far as Hurstleigh Farm, 
and been talking till a cup of your tea, sister, 
will be vastly agreeable." 

'* Then there is one directly, dear," replied 
Aunt Anne. 

Frank handed it to him, and disencumh^x^*^ 
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him of his sticky receiving a nod and kindly 
smile in return; and then he turned to Warm- 
8ley, saying, 

''Well, my boy, how are you? You're 
quiet/' 

" Much as usual, sir, thank you/' 

''And you. Master Scapegrace," he said, 
looking again at Frank ; " what have you been 
doing with yourself? You and I must have a 
little talk. I never go down the village with- 
out hearing something about you which makes 
me very angry — very sorry. Youth and high 
spirits are strong excuses, I know ; but there 
is a medium, and I want you not so completely 
to forget, as you appear to do, the serious 
vocation you intend following. You must 
come to-morrow with me in my room, and we 
will talk the matter over; and should you 
really have a distaste to the sacred profession, 
I will see if I can persuade your family to 
allow you to change your mind; but unless 
you do change your mind, you must thoroughly 
change your way of life, my boy." 

Warmsley looked earnestly at Lilly while 
Mr. Belfast spoke, and he fancied that a shade 
of sorrow passed over her face. Frank had 
grown very red, but made no reply. A moment 
or two passed silently, and then Lilly, having 
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finished her tea^ and refusing another cup, 
sauntered away^ and was soon hidden from 
sight amongst the trees in the shrubbery. 

" Sister/^ said Mr. Belfast, " poor Mrs. 
Grindley is still a great sufferer; and I am 
sorry to say, that though I left her a day or 
two back calm, resigned, and comparatively 
cheerful, I found her in a sad state — restless 
and uneasy — and, I thought, a little sulky with 
me. My impression is, that her change of 
manner was produced by a little misjudged 
kindness. The ladies of the Society here have 
been paying her a visit, and putting things in 
her head which have given her a bad idea of 
me, and of my opinions. I imagine this from 
two or three words she dropped in answer to 
my questions. The district visiting ladies have 
that dangerous thing — a little learning — and 
with the best intentions, do a great deal of 
harm. If each private family would be content 
with doing as much as they can afford, for 
those of the poor who come under their imme- 
diate knowledge, infinitely more good would be 
done than by those Societies, breeding nothing 
but quarrelling and dissentions among their 
members, and leading the idle poor to look for 
aid from them, instead of their own honest 
exertions. With pain I can already see the 
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mischief it is doings and am quite at loss how 
to alter it. These ladies come with a smattering 
of Scripture phrases which they do not clearly 
understand themselves^ and terrify the poor 
uneducated people into a dread of eternity ; so 
that when they are dyings cheerful resignation 
forsakes them^ and in agony of terror they 
await their last moments. Talk to the poor of 
the misery and horror of vice^ and the beauty 
and comfort of virtue^ and it will have more^ 
far more effect than the most glowing pictures 
of the horrors of a world of torture. Point out 
to them how blessed and peaceful is the de^th 
of the righteous, and then there will be far 
more chance of their endeavouring so to amend 
their lives as to make their last days peaceful 
too. Deaths to the uneducated^ frequently is 
clothed with superstitious terror ; and it should 
therefore be the duty of all who put themselves 
in connexion with the poor and ignorant, to 
teach them that we live but to die ; and that to 
live well is the surest way to die well; that it 
is a boon to those who have worked zealously 
in the vineyard — who have borne the burthen 
and heat of the day — only a happy rest from 
their labours. I thought I had succeeded in 
making Mrs. Grindley feel this, and was sadly 
disappointed this afternoon to find her plunged 
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in despair ; and I gathered from her at length 
that one of the visiting ladies had been alarm- 
ing her about her future state^ — most unneces- 
sarily I am sure— for there are few people in 
this village who have tried more earnestly to 
do their duty than she has. The consequence 
of this is^ she has lost her trust in me^ and 
thinks I have been lulling her into a false 
security." 

*' Dear me, brbther, this is very vexatious. 
But surely she must be a weak^ foolish woman 
to believe anything different to what you tell 
her.'' 

*' She is a woman easily influenced, I think, 
like many others, by the last speaker. I must 
endeavour to be more with her, that is all. I'll 
thank you for another cup of your excellent 
tea, sister." 

*' Do you, sir, object to district visiting alto- 
gether?'' asked Warmsley, who had been 
listening with interest to Mr. Belfast. 

'* Thus far I do, Warmsley. It requires, in 
my opinion, more judgment, tact, and know- 
ledge than those ladies who have time to under- 
take it possess; and unless thoroughly well 
conducted, is calculated to do more harm than 
good, more especially when not under the sole 
direction of the clergyman. The Society here 
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was formed by the tacit consent^ more than the 
co-operation of my predecessor^ an easy man^ 
who was contented to imagine the poor looked 
after, without giving him trouble. I prefer 
seeing to them myself; and thus it is that I 
and these kind well-meaning ladies differ. 
Where is Frank ?^* he continued, suddenly 
missing him. 

" He has followed Miss Walsingham, sir,*' 
answered Warmsley in a low voice. 

'^ Ah ! those merry young things like to be 
together. You^re quiet, and stay with the old 
folks, donH you, my boy? Frank's a good- 
hearted, good-tempered fellow, but sadly wild, 
— sadly wild. We shall never make anything 
of him, I fear.'' 

Warmsley made no answer, but Aunt Anne 
said very eagerly, for Frank was a great 
favourite, " Oh, brother, don't say so. He's 
very young." 

"Warmsley is a year younger, my dear," 
quietly answered Mr. Belfast. 

'^ A few months only, sir," said Warmsley. 

Aunt Anne was quite ready to continue the 
defence of her favourite, by pointing out the 
difference of the health and strength of the 
two pupils, but she feared that would pain 
Warmsley, and so contented herself with 
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changing the subject^ by asking Mr. Belfast 
if he would take some more tea. 

''No, sister. Pve finished, thank you. 
Come and take a stroll.^' And offering her 
his arm, they walked away. 

Warmsley remained some time where they 
had left him, until he had caught sight of a 
light blue dress among the trees, and then he 
rose quickly and walked into the house. 

Evening was changing into night, the light 
growing paler every moment, a mist rising like 
a curtain, and here and there a pale star 
glimmering in the clear sky ; and at the ex- 
treme verge of the horizon, at intervals, a flash 
of summer lightning might be seen. Occasion- 
ally on the still air floated the sound of a sheep 
bell, or cart wheels rumbling lazily along, and 
then all was silent, save the buzzing of the 
insects' wings fluttering round and round. 

Arthur had gone to his own room. He 
passed much of his time there, for Mr. Belfast 
had provided it with every comfort, and he felt 
more at his ease there. The bay window 
looked out on the lawn^ and the balcony was 
filled with flowers. Before it was his couch, 
and a small table on which stood a reading 
lamp and writing materials. In a recess 
facing the window was a bookcase, well filled 
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with books suited to bis taste. The walls were 
bung with fine prints he bad purchased him- 
self; and about the room were distributed 
several beautiful casts. His bedstead was a 
small brass one^ and the bed was covered by a 
blue silk quilt. A dressing-room adjoined this 
room^ and separated it from Frank's. 

A casual observer might have seen the 
different tone of the young men's minds, by 
merely visiting their apartments. Frank's was 
the same aspect, looked out also on the lawn ; 
but no flowers decorated his balcony. In the 
window stood a table on which lay a pistol 
case, and beneath it a sheepskin mat, on which 
his dog slept. A few pictures from the '' Book 
of Beauty,'' framed, were hung above the 
mantel-piece, and on it were pipes of all de- 
scriptions. A portable bookcase contained a 
few Greek and Latin books, and several novels. 
A very handsome gun stood in one comer of 
the room, with some fishing-tackle, and a 
powder-flask. On the bed was thrown a shoot- 
ing coat and a cap; and on the floor, by the 
side, a pair of thick boots. 

But with his room we have nothing to do. 
We must return to the elegant and comfortable 
chamber where we left Arthur. 

He was standing by the window, waterin^r 
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his plants and picking off the dead leaves^ a 
sort of sad smile upon his lips as he did so. 

" Pretty things," he said half aloud^ '^ I may 
love you, and you do not know that I am ugly 
— painful to look upon. I may inhale your 
sweet perfume, and be gladdened by your 
beauty, and feel that I am not distressing you 
the while. How good God is, that to cheer 
my lonely life, he has permitted me to value 
and take pleasure in the lovely objects he has 
created. How can we sufficiently adore and 
be grateful to Him who, not satisfied with 
making things for man's use, has condescended 
to make some for his amusement also." 

A low, merry laugh struck on his ear, and 
footsteps beneath his window. The smile 
vanished. He pressed his hand upon his fore- 
head, and sighing heavily, closed the window, 
and lay down upon his couch. How long he 
remained there he seemed not to know, but 
the servant announcing supper first aroused him. 

'^ I am not coming down to-night, thank 
you, Jane; but I will trouble you for a light.*' 

'' Yes, sir, directly. I hope you're not ill ?" 

"Oh, no, thank you; but I feel a little 
weary." 

The servant soon returned with a light and 
some supper, which she coaxed hiccL ti^ ^^X>< 
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She was so fond of Arthur^ he was always so 
kind to her. 

The household soon retired to. their early 
rest. Lilly^ who had been silent and abstracted 
during supper^ occasionally breaking out into 
laughter at some fiin of Stapleton's^ and then 
relapsing into silence^ as soon as she reached 
her own room^ flung herself into a seat^ and 
fairly burst into tears. 

'^I had better go home/' she thought; 
'^much better. I am neglected there^ it is 
true^ but that is happiness compared with the 
torture I endure here. What shall I do? 
Oh ! that I had a mother or sister to counsel 
me.'^ 

A low tap at the door disturbed her medita- 
tions. She hastily dried her eyes^ and opened 
the door. 

'^ Only aunty, love. I thought you did not 
look well at supper, and Fve brought you a 
little something to take. It's not nasty." 

" My dear aunt, I am very well, thank you,'' 
she said, turning away her head to conceal the 
traces of tears. 

'' Yes, love. But you're not quite yourself, 
and I know this will do you good. I have 
been to see Mr. Warmsley, too, poor young 
man. He seems, very poorly." 
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Is he, aunt ?" said Lilly. '' Fm so sleepy, 
a good night^s rest will quite cure me. Tin 



sure/^ 



'^Well, love, I won't hinder you. Good 
night. Why your eyes are as red as ferrets' ! 
It's a cold hanging about you. Good night, 
dear. Take the stuff, for I'm sure it will do 
you good." And Aunt Anne departed, satis- 
fied that her nostrums would effect a marveUous 
cure; and Lillias soon hurried into bed, and 
cried herself to sleep, like a child. 



CHAPTER II. 

Afteb breakfast the following morning, Mr. 
Belfast retired to his study with Frank, whom 
it was his intention to lecture on the wild 
courses he was pursuing, and advise him either 
to resign them or the holy profession he pro- 
posed eventually to engage in. 

Warmsley, as usual, sought his own room, 
and Aunt Anne and Lillias proceeded to the 
village, to take some work to the school chil- 
dren, and visit some of their pensioners ; for' 
dear kind Aunt Anne had many pets amongst 
the poor, whom she delighted to feed and 
physic by turns, and by whom she was uni- 
versally loved and welcomed. This morning 
she had all the talk to herself, for Lilly's 
spirits were still depressed, and she could take 
no interest in the parish concerns upon which 
Aunt Anne was descanting so eloquently. 

At the entrance to the village they were 
met by two young ladies, who stopped and 
accosted them with great warmth of manner. 

'' Shall you be out long, Lilly V said one of 
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them. " We are just coming up to you about 
that crochet pattern you promised to teach us. 
We are so tired. We've been out hours, 
poking about in the horrid little stewy cottages. 
I'm sure our district is the very worst.^' 

'* Oh, yes," chimed in her sister, " that I'm 
sure it is. I know quite well Mrs. Biggs 
managed that on purpose. She hates us. But 
I don't care, for I only just put my head in 
and give them some tracts, and I take care to 
keep my handkerchief up to my nose all the 
time/' 

"By-the-by, Lilly, why don't you go to 
Mrs. Manners' evenings ? We do have such 
fun." 

" Pun !" answered Lilly. " I understood 
you met for serious purposes." 

" Oh, well, my dear, that's what they say, 
you know \ and Mrs. Manners does read some 
good book out loud to us, but we all make 
faces at one another all the time, until I'm 
ready to die with laughing. We all take our 
work, but we do little enough. Oh, it's capital 
fun !" 

'^Yes, but I'm almost tired of ham sand- 
wiches," said Miss Preeling. "Fancy, my 
dear, we've been twice a week for six weeks, 
and only had ham sandwiches.'^ 
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"Nonsense, Susan; I'm sure we've had 
tongue twice, now.** 

"Oh, of course she'll take their part. It 
must be all right what the Manner«e« do. But 
we're hindering you, are we not ?" 

" Well," said Aunt Anne, who had looked 
particularly fidgety during the whole of this 
strange conversation, "we are rather in a 
hurry." 

" Well, if we come up after luncheon, will 
vou be at home ?" 

m 

"Yes, I dare say I shall." 

" You had better not promise, Lilly. Uncle 
did talk of driving you out." 

" Well it will only be a walk. We'll com« 
on the chance. Good bye." And the young 
ladies hurried quickly away. 

"I wish dear, those girls would not be so 
intimate with you. Uncle does not like you 
knowing them." 

"I can't help it, aunt. Indeed they will 
force themselves upon me ; and they are really 
so good-natured and so good-tempered, I don't 
like to be otherwise than kind to them. I can't 
think what makes them so silly." 

Aunt Anne was going to remark that it might 
possibly be the want of a good and sensible 
mother, but she remembered that Lillias also 
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suffered by this deficiency, and changed the 
subject to that refuge to the destitute in 
topics of conversation — the weather, and sug- 
gested their hurrying to some shelter, as there 
appeared to be a shower gathering. 

" We are near the school. Suppose we go 
there first,'' said Aunt Anne. 

They soon stood before the square-built and 
most unpicturesque house, in which the village 
youth of both sexes were taught a small 
amount of reading, writing, and arithmetic, 
and where they taught each other a large 
amount of mischief. It consisted of two rooms, 
one larger than the other, lighted by a sky- 
light. A good-sized piece of ground at the 
back served the children for a play-ground, 
into which they were all turned at twelve 
o'clock. 

It wanted some twenty minutes to that time, 
when Aunt Anne and Lilly arrived. They 
found the children standing up in rows one 
above another (for in this manner the benches 
were arranged), answering the questions put 
to them by the mistress, who stood in the 
centre of the room. Aunt Anne made a sign 
to her, therefore, nofc to interrupt herself, and 
stood by listening to the proceedings. 

Now, don't all speak at once, children; 
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but whoever can answer this, *old up their 
'ands/' said the mistress in a voice very much 
above its usual tone. 

'^ Who made you and Aall the world ?^' 

A little girl, who had held up her hand far 
above the level of her head, gave a correct 
reply. 

^'Who said that? Jane Saunders? Very 
good child. What's the first commandment ? 
Put your *and behind you. Tommy Masters, 
directly. And I see some children a playing in 
that top form, I do declare, now what's the 
first commandment ?" 

A chubby little fellow on the second form, 
who had been stretching his hand above his 
head, and making sundry attempts to speak, 
gave the answer. 

" Just you sit down, master Billy, for that 
won't do at all. I saw you reading it off the 
wall." 

This was certainly a fact; for against the 
wall of the school-room hung the Command- 
ments, and several passages from Scripture, 
printed in large letters, which served occa- 
sionally as reminders to several of the little 
folks, whose memories were none of the most 
retentive; and in this instance had proved 
useful to Billy Saunders, who had made sundry 
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mistakes during the morning when trusting to 
his own fund of information; and had there- 
fore determined when next called upon^ to seek 
an answer from a surer source. 

"Now, children all, except you, Billy 
Saunders, sing the hymn. Hands behind; 
your *eads up ; and sing out. Mary Stocker, 
give the first line.^^ 

A pretty little fair-haired girl, looking very 
red in the face, pronounced some utterly unin- 
telligible words, and after a loud noise, which 
was the nearest notion they had of singing, and 
which, in some two or three minutes, stopped 
very suddenly, they sat down. 

" That'll do ; there's good children. Now 
be quiet a bit. Sit very still till I tells you 
not.^' And turning to Lillias and Aunt Anne, 
she apologised for detaining them, and received 
their instructions about the work they had 
brought. 

Whilst they were talking, the children were 
amusing themselves as well as they could 
without attracting the observation of the 
mistress, by little quiet pinches of their next 
neighbours— or exhibiting some treasure from 
their pockets, such as " bull's eyes,'^ or half- 
pence to purchase such delicacies as soon as 
school should be over — or marbles, and toi^a 
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and string— which were all hastily consigned to 
their hiding places when Mrs. Hunt, having 
finished her conversation with Mrs. Belfast, 
turned round and said, resuming her high-tonec 
voice, 

" Now, stand up.^' 

A great shuffling, and they were all up. 

•^ Show pencils." 

Pencils were immediately displayed. 

*' Mary Stocker, take them.^^ 

The little girl before mentioned moved firor 
her place and collected them. 

" Show slates." 

Bound each child's neck, slung by a piece oi 
string, was a slate. These were held up, and 
then taken from them by Mary Stocker, who 
laid them on a table with the pencils, and re- 
turned to her place. 

*' Now, boys and girls, school is over for this 
morning. Gals, now go, quietly. No pushing. 
One at a time, and keep step." 

Forming in a line, each holding the other's 
frock, the girls marched round the; room, singing 
to the tune of " Oh ! where, and oh ! where is 
my Highland laddie gone ;" something to the 
effect of the necessity of coming to school with 
clean faces and hands, put into elegant verse, 
which they chaunted as loud as their little lungs 
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would let them until they disappeared into the 
play-ground; when the same form was gone 
through with the boys^ till all had left but the 
two monitors who remained to put the room 
' to-rights/ 

^' Now, ma^am^ if you'll tell me which are the 
children you want, Til send one of the monitors 
after them/' 

*'0h, I did mean to speak to Willy and 
Annie Jones, to know how their mother was ; 
but I remember I am going just by the cottage, 
and I can ask myself, so I wonH disturb them/' 

'^ Very well, ma'am. Now, Lizzy, what do 
you want ?" she said, turning quickly to a little 
girl who peeped into the school-room. 

" Oh, what a lovely little thing,'' said Lilly, 
advancing to the door. " Who is that ?" 

"That's Lizzy Morton, miss. Come 'ere, 
my dear, don't put your finger in your mouth 
and look silly. Say 'ow-d'ye-do, to the ladies." 

The child lifted a piir of the most beautiful 
violet coloured eyes to Lilly's face, and said 
something that meant to represent " how-d'ye 
do?" 

''What a dear little thingJ How old is 
she?" 

" She's five, miss. She's got a twin brother 
at school, and they're such good children." 
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" Who does she belong to ? *^ asked Aunt 
Anne. 

*' Why, mum, they don't belong to any one 
rightly. It's quite a little 'istory about them 
children. Go out and play, my dear," she 
said, turning to the child. '^ Make a curtsey, 
and go.'' 

The child did as she was told, and when she 
was gone Mrs. Hunt continued. " Five years 
ago a woman came — a pretty young woman — 
and took the rooms in Mayne's cottage, the 
blacksmith's, when he lived at Mersham — gave 
her name as Mrs. Morton. She had only been 
there a few months when these two poor little 
children were born, and she, poor creature, 
died. No one came to see her all the time, but 
when they opened her desk they found her 
marriage certificate and a five pound note, and 
that was all. What was to become of the chil- 
dren? That was the question. Poor little 
innocents I Mayne, too, was a widower ; but 
if ever there was a kind 'art, he's got it. And 
so he sent for a nurse for the poor children, 
raised a subscription to bury the mother, and 
they've never been a day away from him 



since." 
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''Oh, yes, I remember," said Aunt Anne, 
when he first came here hearing something 
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about it; but I never heard the particulars. 
How good of Mayne, to be sure.^* 

" Yes, it is good, indeed ; and he's now just 
beginning to wonder what he shall do with 
them, for as they grow older they grow more 
expensive. But bless you, mum, he loves 'em 
like 'is own; and no wonder, they are the 
sweetest little things I ever saw ; and 'ow they 
do love one another ! There, look at 'em. 
They're always like that," she continued, 
pointing into the play-ground. 

On a block of wood the two children sat, the 
little girl with her head on her brother's 
shoulder, his arms wound tightly about her. 

" They seldom play with the others. Their 
greatest happiness seems to be to hug one 
another like that, because all school time they 
are apart." 

" Dear children !" said Lillias. '^ May I go 
to them for a moment ?" 

" Yes, miss, certainly. But shall I call them?" 

''Oh, no, don't disturb them. I'll go to 
them." 

Aunt Anne continued talking to Mrs. Hunt 
until Lilly returned, and they then left the 
school together. 

''Did you give the children some money, 

dear?" 
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Yes, aunt, a little/^ 

^' I dare say my brother knows all about them. 
We must ask him, and poor Mayne must really 
be helped to keep them. How much real good- 
ness there is amongst the poor and uneducated, 
to be sure — ^real, genuine charity ; because, as 
your dear uncle says, it gives from its scanty 
store — ^not from its abundance — and so there 
must be self-denial as well.'' 

^' Do you think, aunt,'' asked Lilly after a 
short pause, ^' that Mrs. Hunt is quite the sort 
of person to have the care of those children ?" 

" No, my dear, nor does your uncle ; but it 
would not do to interfere with her at present 
She was here when we came ; and your uncle 
says it is never wise to make violent changes. 
By degrees he hopes to have the school better 
conducted, on a different plan altogether. But 
he must work gently. It is this woman^s sole 
dependence. She was born and bred in the 
village, and of most respectable connections. 
It would be thought outrageous to take the 
children from her^ and do, most likely, much 
harm by making the parents take their children 
from school altogether. As it is, it answers 
one great object — to keep the little children 
out of the streets, and safe from accidents — 
instils some sort of discipline, gets them into 
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regalar habits — and gives them at any rate 
some slight religious training, which^ whilst 
they are so very young, is all that is absolutely 
necessary/' 

"Well, I suppose it is, aunt. But Mrs. 
Hunt is certainly not my notion of a school- 
mistress. She seems to have very little intellect 
herself; and is teaching the children by rote, 
instead of inducing them to think. It seems 
to me that that is more important than anything 
-^far more to them than committing a great 
many things to memory, the sense of which 
they do not understand. I sometimes have 
wonderful schemes in my head about teaching, 
and yet perhaps I should make a worse hand 
at it than Mrs. Hunt.'' 

*' I think, my dear, you would scarcely keep 
as many children in as good order as she does, 
certainly, although you might make one or 
two a great deal more clever than she ever 
wiU/' 

'^ Clever is not exactly what I think thfey 
ought to be; but wise, thoughtful, able to 
answer a question on simple subjects, which 
none of them seem now able to do. I can 
make nothing of my little class on Sunday, 
because all the week they seem to unlearn what 
I teach them in that short time. One thin^ I 
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must confess^ they are wonderfully stupid. 
Only imagine^ aunt^ after explaining to them 
for three Sundays the meaning of several- words 
they had been using^ they told me that ' tres- 
passes ' meant ^ something to eat/ ^' 

Aunt Anne laughed heartily before she an- 
swered^ and then said^ 

'^ I ought not to laugh at ignorance on such a 
subject^ I know; but it was so droll I could 
not help it. Very provoking and disheartening^ 
too^ deary ; but as you say^ it is the fault of 
the weekly teaching. They are taught words 
without meanings. However^ education is too 
vast a subject for either you or I to tackle. It 
has puzzled wiser heads ; and I fear neither 
you nor I were born to throw a light on 
it.^' 

'' I fear not^ dear aunt : and in the meanwhile 
we are walking on, and passing all the cottages. 
Where are you bound for ?" 

'* Mrs. Oakly's ; to see if she has done uncle's 
shirts. It^s that white cottage at the brow of 
the hill, is it not ?'* 

" Yes, aunt.'' 

As they approached it the tones of a loud, 
angry voice greeted them. 

*'0h ! do not let us go now, aunt/' said 
Lillias, drawing back timidly. '^She is in a 
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passion, and she is so violent^ it quite frightens 



me. 



" Don't you come in then, love, I'll go, I*m 
not afraid, and the sight of a stranger may 
quiet her." So Lilly remained in the neatly 
kept garden, whilst her less nervous aunt 
entered the cottage, to encounter the storm of 
words which were being so pitilessly dealt to 
some victim within. Scrupulously neat and 
clean was the little abode, and the angry occu- 
pant likewise, a tall, stout woman, who, dressed 
in the manner most befitting her station, was 
furiously attacking a very pretty young girl, 
who certainly was not. 

^'Oh! if your poor grandfather could see 
you. It is enough to make him come out of 
his grave, it is ! And I'll tell you what, if you 
don^t go and take off that gown^ and tie up 
your greasy hair, I'll cut it all off or turn you 
out of doors, I will. Is it for this I've Worked 
hard to bring up nine of you, to have you, the 
eldest, as ought to know the best, a dizoening 
yourself out in this fashion ?" 

" It's my own money," whimpered the girl. 

^'What do you say? Your own money! 
What's that got to do with it? Your own 
money, indeed ! You ought to give every far- 
thing on it to me, to pay for your food. Very 
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fine^ indeed ! I'm to slaye night and day that 
you may spend yonr easy earned money, on 
yonr back. Go on np stairs, and take oflf tliat 
gown, I tell you, and smooth your hair, and 
come down again, so as I may know you are 
my child, for I don't know you now. You — 
my comely well-favoured girl — to stand there 
before me looking as an honest woman would 
•be ashamed to call you hers. Nelly, Nelly, 
you'll break my heart V and exhausted by her 
passion, the woman sunk into a chair, and burst 
into tears. 

Until then Aunt Anne had remained a quiet 
spectator of the scene, as it was impossible for 
her gentle voice to be heard above such a loud 
and angry one, but as soon as the woman paused, 
she walked forward, and spoke to her. The 
sound of a stranger's voice roused her, and 
hastily drying her eyes, she got up, and curt- 
seyed to Miss Belfast, repeating her order to 
the girl to go up stairs* Sulkily her daughter 
obeyed, and then, turning to Miss Belfast, she 
offered her a chair, saying, 

" I'm sorry, ma'am, you find me so put out 
like, but that girl's enough to provoke a 
saint." 

Aunt Anne might have said with the man in 
the play, ^* Then wherefore you ?" but she for- 
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bore to do so^ and merely remarked that many 
pretty young women were fond of dress. 

" Yes ma'am ; and what do it bring 'em to 
at last? It's awful to think of. They say 
' spare the rod and spoil the child ;' but Tm 
sure I've never spared the rod. Many's the 
time the neighbours have come and begged 
Nelly off, saying she was too big to be beat. 
But while she's childish enough to do wrongs 
she's childish enough to be beat." 

'* I am afraid if all who do wrong were beaten^ 
Mrs. Oakly^ there would not be rods enough to 
supply the demand/' said Aunt Anne; smiling. 
*' But, in my opinion, it is never likely to do 
much good at any age, and I must agree with 
your neighbours that Nelly is too old." 

" Then what am I to do with her ?" she 
asked, sharply. " She's been earning a little 
money at some fancy work nonsense she has 
learnt, and every farthing she spends on gowns, 
and ribbons, and grease for her hair. I know 
whose fault it is, and just let me catch him 
any where a near my house again, and I'll 
break a broom over his shoulders as sure as 
he's born. 

'' Oh, there's a lover in the case, is there ?" 
said Aunt Anne. '^ Well, then, this is a little 
excusable." 
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'* I beg your pardon, ma'am^ bat I tbink not. 
A respectable man as was no better off than 
herself^ would like to see her best in her stuff 
gowD^ with a decent clean cap on her head, and 
not dressed to ape her betters, so that Tm 
ashamed to look on her/' 

^' Is the young man in better circumstances 
than you are, then ?*' 

" Why yes, ma'am/' She paused and looked 
up the staircase by which her daughter had 
disappeared, and then said ki a much lower 
voice, " I did say I would not tell of him, but 
they try my patience too much, and perhaps you 
might be able to stop it. It's one of your young 
gentlemen, ma'am, that's always here a stuffing 
Nell's head full of nonsense, and I don't like it, 
I assure you. Her father don't know it ; and 
I tries all I can to keep it from him, for there'd 
be mischief enough if he caught him : and as 
sure as he lives, I'll pay him out if he won't be 
warned of coming here." 

"Dear, dear me," said Aunt Anne, 'Tm 
sorry to hear this, and so will my brother be, 
I'm sure. But depend upon it, Mrs. Oakly, it 
shall be put a stop to. He's not really wicked ; 
but wild and thoughtless. He shall be spoken 
to, and reprimanded, and I do not think you'll 
find him trouble you again." 
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Good Aunt Anne never doubted which of the 
young gentlemen was the culprit, and deter- 
mined at once that she would herself undertake 
to prevent her favorite from getting further 
into mischief without appealing to her brother, 
fearful that he would be more angry with Prank 
than he had ever yet been ; and to this true, 
simple-minded, loving sister, the anger of her 
darling brother, whose wrath was so slow to 
kindle, was more dreaded than anything. One 
angry word from him seemed to her the most 
severe punishment which could be inflicted on 
any mortal ; and so she was determined, if pos- 
sible, to spare Frank. 

''You see, ma^am,*' continued Mrs. Oakly, 
much softened by Aunt Anne's kind sympathy, 
" Tve a large family, and I should be glad to 
see Nelly, the eldest on 'em, marry some 
respectable man, and there's a young fellow as 
had an eye to her this twelvemonth. She 
took to him at first, till Master Stapleton came 
along, talking such stuff to her ; and now she 
won't so much as look at Will Staines. The poor 
young man is quite down-hearted about it." 

*' Well, I trust, Mrs. Oakly, I shall be able 
to prevent any such folly occurring again ; and 
that when I next call to see you your mind will 
be much easier about vour child. Would it not 
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be a good thing to get her out to some nice easy 
respectable place.*' 

'^ Why^ ma'am^ I have been afraid^ to say 
truths to let her out of my sights she's always 
been so giddy. Now^ there's Mary and Susan, 
they're both at service, and as steady, good 
girls as can be. Then, true, they 'ain't got 
Nelly's good looks," she said, while something 
of a proud smile flitted across her face. 

'^A pretty face is a misfortune sometimes 
more than a blessing," said Aunt Anne. '^ But 
I trust as she grows older she will grow 
wiser and make a respectable marriage. I have 
been talking all this time, though, and never 
spoken of the object of my visit, which is to 
know if the shirts are finished ?" 

'' Well, ma'am, not quite ; but you shall have 
them this week. It's been my washing week, 
and Fve been rare busy, I can tell you ; but 
I've most done 'em, and you shall be sure to 
have them by Saturday." 

*' That will do nicely. Good morning, Mrs, 
Oakly. I will call in again in a day or two." 
And Aunt Anne took her departure, and joined 
Lilly, who had strolled up the village, and was 
talking to a tribe of little children. 

Aunt Anne was very thoughtful all the way 
home, for she did not for some reason like to 
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tell Lilly what slie had heard about Frank. 
Lilly was silent too : her heart and thoughts 
were full — so full, that it did not occur to her 
to notice the silence of her companion. At a 
short distance from the Parsonage was a pretty 
estate, called Aymesbury Park, which had stood 
empty for some time, but had suddenly been 
bought, as yet no one knew by whom. It 
was the cause of a renewal of conversation 
between Lilly and her aunt, for, as they neared 
the lodge, they perceived an unusual bustle and 
excitement, and discovered that the new occu- 
piers had just arrived. 

■'* Well, then, it really is true the place is let. 
Aunt Anne. Tm very glad. I hope they are 
nice people.*' 

'* I hope so, too, my dear, for your sake. It 
would be very pleasant for you to have a little 
more society, and for the boys, at least for 
Stapleton. Poor dear Warmsley would rather 
never see any one but just ourselves. If there 
are some young people, that would be very 
agreeable for you — we are sadly oflf for nice, 
sensible, well-informed girls in this village.*' 

'^ We shall doubtless hear all about them — 
who they are, and how many of them, before 
night, Aunt. Jane and Ellen will find out, and 
be only too glad to impart it to us.** 
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'^True, love. Ellen is a complete walking 
calendar of news. She will tell it me all, too, 
when she is undressing me for the night.'' 

Dear Aunt Anne I Be it privately said, she was 
full as glad to hear, as Ellen to relate, the news. 

Arrived at home she at once started in search 
of Frank, to endeavour to convince him of his 
folly, and of the real mischief it might do ; but 
he was closeted with her brother in the library, 
and so she was obliged to postpone it for another 
opportunity. 

Mr. Belfast was earnestly talking to Frank 
on the unwise and foolish course he was pur- 
suing, and Frank was listening with flushed 
face, unable to say a word in his own defence, 
for he knew that his tastes and inclinations 
were entirely at variance with the profession 
his parents had chosen for him. 

He stood leaning one hand on the table, his 
large dog beside him, whose beseeching eyes 
were continually raised to his, with a glance 
which seemed an entreaty for a scamper 
through the woods, and a cessation of the grave 
talk which had been going on so long : and in 
his own arm-chair sat Mr. Belfast, expostulating 
in that calm, touching voice, which seemed 
made to awaken feeling in the coldest heart. 

''Only tell me that you make up your 
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mind/' he said, ^' to renounce the sacred oflSce 
of one of God's ministers, and I will write an 
earnest letter full of entreaty to your parents, 
that you may make choice of a more suitable 
profession. What should you like ?" 

'^ I should have liked to go to sea, sir, but I'm 
too old now — there's an end of that ; besides, 
if I change, my mother will be so disappointed." 

" My dear boy, there is One higher than your 
mother to consider on this subject. Unless you 
feel an inward prompting that you can zealously 
fulfil your duty as a minister of God's Word, you 
must not — you dare not — stand in His presence, 
and avow that you feel yourself called to under- 
take it. It is a mockery too awful to reflect on." 

*' I scarcely know what else to do, sir. I 
have been brought up to no other profession, 
and my father has no government interest." 

*' Then you are taking Holy orders solely as 
a means of support, as you would turn baker 
or butcher, alas ! alas ! as too many do. 
Frank Stapleton, you must not do so," con- 
tinued the old man with unusual earnestness. 
''Enlist in a marching regiment; take the 
hardest, humblest employment by which you 
can honestly earn your bread ; but do not make 
God's service simply a means of support. 
When I was your age, I had an appointment 
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offered me whicli would have secured me in- 
dependence for life. I refused it for a small^ 
ill-paid curacy in a close dirty town^ because' 
I did feel called. I did feel that 'I would 
rather be a door-keeper in the house of God^' 
than be numbered amongst the highest and 
wealthiest in the land. You own to no 
such feeling. You are gay^ high-spirited^ 
active, loving pleasure, as I admit it is 
natural to do at your age ; but^ unless you can 
keep this in control, and be ready and willing 
to forsake everything, and resign every self- 
gratification for the cause of religion and virtue^ 
you are not fit to undertake it. You may 
shine in ma: .y other positions, and adorn many 
another vocation, but. you must be of an 
entirely different nature before you can become 
the character I should wish to see you for 
such a pursuit.'' 

"Really, sir, I do not know that I have 
done anything so very wrong as to render me 
unfit to take Holy orders.'' 

" I do not say you have, my dear boy. I 
am not judging by any one action : I am 
judging by the tone of your general conduct^ 
and I feel, unless you alter considerably^ 
you will not be able to contend with the 
numerous trials which await a clergyman. 
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Where is the patience which is so much tried 
— the energy which withstands repeated. dis- 
appointments^ and yet continues its labours — 
the hope which never fails when working on 
the most sterile soil ? Have vou those charac- 
teristics ? You must not deceive yourself, my 
dear boy — you have not. You are active, 
cheerful, and singularly good-natured and 
good-tempered, with a cleair understanding, 
and intellect which will serve you well in many 
other professions. Mind, I do not say that if 
you see it in the same light that I do, you may 
not alter and fit yourself for the vocation you 
have chosen; but then, as I began with you, 
you mtist alter. You must read more and be 
out less, choose better companions, more solid 
pursuits, and think more seriously. Now I 
have done lecturing you for the present,'* he 
said, rising from his chair, and holding out his 
hand to Frank. ^' You must turn over in your 
mind all I have said. Sleep upon it you know ; 
and if you think you can pursue such a line of 
conduct as I think consistent with your parents' 
views for you, all will be well, and we will go 
on as usual : if not, say so, and -I will write 
home for you and do the best I can. You're a 
good-hearted boy and I like you very much," 
continued the kind old man, turning round 
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again as he left the room^ '^ or I should not 
take the trouble to scold you. I^m ^ure I have 
not spoken in vain^ and that I sl^all see a grand 
improvement in you.'' So saying, he left the 
room. He could not have done so without 
one kindly word of encouragement, for the 
saddened expression of Frank's face, usually so 
gay and radiant, pained him too much to leave 
him without an effort to recall the smiles his 
lecture had for the time banished. 

He need have had but little concern though, 
for it was only for the time that grave looks or 
reflections troubled Prank Stapleton. Impres- 
sions, '' visits of God to the soul of man," were 
seldom made on him. Serious thoughts flitted 
across his mind only as " the waves of shadow" 
float across the wheat. To him life was a 
summer's day, and he could not see any aim 
or object in it but enjoyment. He therefore 
scrupulously banished from his mind every- 
thing likely to cloud his existence, and would 
admit into his thoughts nothing to mar their 
brightness. No sooner had Mr. Belfast closed 
the door, than snatching his hat from the table 
and whistling to his dog, he threw open the 
window and sprang into the garden, and was 
soon away over the hills, forgetful of all but 
the enjoyment of the present moment. 



CHAPTER III. 

While Frank was listening to Mr. Belfast's 
exhortation^ Arthur was in his room surrounded 
with books and papers. He had no intention 
of embracing any profession; his health was 
too delicate to pursue it^ but he loved learning 
for its own sake^ and he was busily engaged in 
acquiring Spanish and Portuguese^ for he so 
preferred reading the literature of each land 
in its own tongue^ that he studied indefatigably 
at all latiguages. Frank's whistle to his dog 
and leap out on the lawn^ first disturbed him. 
He rose from his couch and looked out^ and 
saw the strong, young, active figure walk 
firmly and quickly across the lawn, and leap 
the fence into the meadow beyond, and a 
melancholy smile passed over his pale lips as 
he glanced down at his shrunken limb, and 
thought what a poor attempt he should have 
made at leaping the fence ; and then he turned 
again to his table and put away the books he 
had been using, and opened another which 
had a lock and clasp, in which he proceeded to 
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make several entries. It was his diary. His 
patient^ persevering, orderly habits^ had ena- 
bled him to keep^ with the greatest regularity^ 
a journal of his daily life since he was quite a 
child^ and it had now nearly filled two lai^e 
volumes, which he frequently perused, and which 
he found both useful and amusing. 

To note the difference of his own feelings 
and tastes, was in itself matter interesting for 
reflection : to see the gradual change from the 
child to the man — the foolish things he had 
entered, which seemed once so important^ even 
to the trifling investment of his weekly allow- 
ance. Short entries of facts without comment 
had now given place to thoughts and reflec- 
tions : and he could perceive how time had 
passed since the first few words had been 
written, and yet how suffering and solitude 
had made him older than the years which had 
gone over him. 

His lameness in his childish days had not 
seemed grievous to him, for he had every 
luxury and indulgence which money could 
purchase, a pony carriage to drive, a servant 
in constant attendance, books, drawing imple- 
ments, and musical instruments — all that 
could minister to his comfort or happiness. 
Every wish was gratified, and it was only with 
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growing years, and mixing with strong, 
healthy boys of his own age, that he began to 
perceive his misfortune, or learn that there 
were more enjoyments in life than he could 
ever partake of. 

Well for him that heaven had blessed him 
with a gentle, sensible mother, whose deep sense 
of religion prevented her from murmuring at 
her child's affliction, and taught him likewise 
resignation. To her he was indebted for all the 
pure, high, holy thoughts which, like angels, 
came and ministered to him in hours of pain 
and loneliness ; and when that dark hour Came 
that, deprived of his mother — of the only being 
who loved him — for, alas ! his father cared but 
little for his poor lame boy — her pious teaching 
was not forgotten. He bore it calmly, uncom- 
plainingly: his thoughts henceforth dwelling 
not in her narrow grave, but beyond in the 
bright world she had gone to, where he hoped 
and believed he should join her. 

But, like one of his mild, gentle nature, he 
had a painful longing to love and be loved. 
She was gone, the mother on whose bosom he 
could lean his head when he was weary — who 
felt with him and for him — and there was none 
to supply her place. Oh ! how often he wished 
that his time of rest had come, that he might 
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be again with her. But those feelings were 
momentary — quelled instantly by the memory 
of her teachipg. She had told him that he did 
not live in vain— that everything had its place 
and purpose in existence^ and that it was 
mockery to say '^ Thy will be done'* with the 
lips^ unless perfect submission in deed proved 
the sincerity of the petition. He had entered 
her words in his journal^ and often and often he 
read them : 

^' Your days may be long and tedious — you 
may feel existence a burden, and that you are 
useless ; but if you have faith you will believe 
that the great Creator created nothing in vain, 
and you will be patient; and thus, perhaps, 
fulfil your mission, to be an example to others." 

He referred to this so often, that the book 
seemed always to open in that place. It did so 
now. He read it as usual, and then taking up 
a pen, commenced his accustomed entry. 

" I have been anything but happy or tranquil 
to-day, nor was I last night. I read Long- 
fellow's ' Spanish Student,' and how I felt those 
lines — 'To go through life unloving and un- 
loved.' I must be patient. I say that to my- 
self again and again, but to become so I must 
leave this delicious place. It is too quiet^ too 
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romantic. It indulges me in my folly. I must^ 
I fear^ go back to the noisy^ uncongenial town. 
Here I dream sweet dreams^ and am too rudely 
awakened. Why cannot I be wise — more sen- 
sible — more rational — they are so kind to me ? 
Why not be satisfied with that, nor dream of 
happiness beyond my reach? I sometimes 
think if I could steady Stapleton — make him 
regard life in a more sensible, rational way, I 
should be doing some good — ^living for some 
purpose ; but to be loved, oh I the yearning to 
be loved as* I could love in return, is too strong 
to fight against, and do what I will, there is 
always this struggling after ' something I have 
not.' 

*' I think and read of a love which women 
are capable of giving, and then looking at my 
shrunken limb and feeble, withered form, laugh 
myself to scorn, that I should even hope to 
possess such. Well, this is all nonsense ; a few 
years hence, if I live, I shall smile at all this as 
I do now at the childish troubles in the earlier 
pages of my journal, and think what a silly, 
romantic fellow I once was. 

"Yesterday I mastered a page or two of 
Portuguese which had puzzled me very much, 
and worked very steadily with Mr. Belfast for 
three hours. To-day I am idle, so I shall go 
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out and sketch/' And closing and locking bis 
book^ be took up bis drawing implements and 
bis crutcb to fulfil bis intention of sketcbing. 

On tbe stairs be met Aunt Anne. *^ Ob, Mr. 
Warmsley, you are tbe very person I wanted. 
You're going out to draw. I won't detain you. 
I'll come witb you, if I may ?" 

" Certainly, ma'am. I'm always glad to have 
you witb me." 

*^ Well, tbat's rery kind of you. Let me be 
useful, tben, and carry your tbings." 

Artbur reacbed tbe bottom of tbe stairs. The 
skirt of a light muslin dress fluttered through 
the open drawing-room window, and when 
Warmsley and Aunt Anne arrived at tbe spot 
where they bad been seated tbe night before, 
they found a camp stool ready placed there, and 
the light muslin dress disappearing among tbe 
trees. 

" Tbat's Lilly's delicate attention to you," 
said dear, simple Aunt Anne. '^ But what did 
she run away for, I wonder ? She's a dear good- 
hearted girl." 

Warmsley made no answer, only remarked 
that Aunt Anne bad no seat. 

^^ Ob, never mind me. I don't want to sit 
down. I only want to speak a word to you 
about Mr. Stapleton. I thought I'd tell him 
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myself^ and then^ on second thoughts, it struck 
me 70U would be the best person ; for I don't 
think young men like women folks interfering 
with them^ and I don't want to tell my brother 
for fear he should be angry/' 

" Poor Frank in trouble again ?" said Warms- 
ley^ looking up^ with his placid smile^ at Aunt 
Anne. 

^* Well, there's a woman in the village who's 
got a very pretty daughter, and Stapleton will 
go talking and gossiping with her, and filling 
her head full of nonsense. The mother has 
complained to me about it, and I promised to 
try and stop him. The name is Oakly. Now, 
if you will be so good as just to tell him that it 
has been complained of, and that it is very silly, 
I should be very much obliged to you. I think 
you have a great deal of influence with him." 

*' I wish I had, Miss Belfast. I should be so 
happy to exert it. But I will certainly mention 
this to him." 

'' Thank you. Poor boy, he has been having 
a lecture from my brother this morning already, 
and I saw him racing away afterwards as though 
he were uncommonly glad it was over. Oh, 
here comes Mr. Belfast. I want him, too. 
Not a word to him on this subject, unless Frank 
will not listen to reason." 
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'^ Rely on my discretion/' answered Warms- 
ley. And Aunt Anne^ satisfied that she had 
preserved her favourite from reproof this time^ 
believing he would undoubtedly take the hint^ 
walked away to join her brother. 

" I was looking for you, my dear/' he said, 
" and you come at a wish.'' 

" And I want you, too ; so we are well met. 
Let us hear your business first." 

"No, no. Ladies first. Mine will keep.'' 

^' Well, then, I only wish to ask you if you 
know anything about some little orphan chil- 
dren that Mayne is keeping? Their mother 
died at his house when he lived at Mersham, 
and he has kept them ever since. I want to 
ask you whether something cannot be done to 
assist him with them, for as they grow older, 
the matter is beginning to look serious to him ; 
and he is vrondering what he shall do with 
them ?" 

"Children? Orphan children? Oh, I do 
remember. But I thought they were relations 
of his ? I must make more particular inquiries 
on the subject. I knew he was very good to 
them ; but I had no idea that they were quite 
strangers." 

" Yes, quite. The mother came to lodge at 
his house, and was there confined and died. 
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No one came near her the whole time; and 
Mayne^ instead of sending the poor helpless 
babes to the workhouse^ has supported them 
himself ever since/' 

'' Very noble^ kind thing to do, too. He will 
be repaid. One should know the history of 
that poor^ deserted mother. It is a sad one, I 
make no doubt. She was married ? '^ 

" Oh, yes. Her certificate was found in hei 
desk, with a five pound note.'' 

'' Was she a lady ?" 

'* Well, I did not ask that. Mrs. Hunt was 
my informant, and her notion of a lady and 
mine might have difiered had I asked her.'' 

"True, true, my dear. I will go and see 
Mayne, and make further inquiries, and also 
see what can be done to help him with these 
children." 

''I knew you would, brother," answered 
Aunt Anne, as she looked with a proud, glad 
smile at him whom in her trusting love she 
thought perfection. "And now," she con- 
tinued, " for your business, love. What is it 
you want ?" 

" Why, I wanted to tell you that the new 
folks have arrived at Aymesbury Park." 

"I could have told you that/' said Aunt 
Anne, smiling. 
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''But could you tell me their names^ and all 
about them^ eh ?'' 

'' No, that I could not/' 

" You scarcely deserve to hear for your saucy 
interruption : but I will tell you. The name is 
Oresley: the family consisting of a son and 
daughter^ a widowed father, and maiden aunt; 
so that if they only turn out agreeable, we shall 
all have companions ; — ^the aunt and father for 
you and me, the girl for Lilly, and the young 
man for the boys/' 

^' That will be nice, dear. I have so often 
wished for a companion for Lilly ; she is very 
contented with me, dear child, but a younger, 
gayer person would be far better. Shall we go 
and call on them T' 

" That is what I am coming to. I propose 
we go the day after to-morrow : to-morrow will 
be too soon on their arrival/' 

" We may as well go to-morrow, I think.'* 

" Well, yes, if you like. You seem anxious 
to make their acquaintance." 

'' I am on dear Lilly's account, for she has 
seemed so dull and low-spirited lately ; and I 
do not wish her to get weary of being here, for 
I am sure it is better for her than home. But 
she wants rousing ; she has so little energy, so 
little care, about anything, and I fancy ahe 
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needs a young and cheerful companion^ who 
will give her fresh thoughts and interests." 

" I fancy^ sister^ too, that our dear child has 
not been so cheerful lately; and I have also 
perceived that listlessness you speak of, which 
is certainly not natural in so young a person. 
We will hope that the new family will prove 
agreeable, visitable people, and that that will 
rouse her. I object excessively to the Miss Freel- 
ings as her companions : they are so foolish and 
trifling ; and Lilly is at an age when it is most 
important her choice of female friends, — '^ 

'' I do not think Lilly has any friendship for 
them, but they are so very good-natured.'' 

''They are — they are good-natured — very 
good-natured. But I want something better, 
and higher than mere good-nature. Lilly's 
character is weak and yielding; it wants 
strengthening and sustaining, and I should be 
glad that .some firm friendship, with a good 
high-minded girl, should give to Lilly's sweet 
nature the wholesome strength it requires : 
and so we will call at Aymesbury Park to- 
morrow, sister, and see if we can find this 
model woman. I am now bound for Mrs 
Grindle/s. I am anxious to know how she 



is/" 



^'Dear me, I might have saved you 



the 
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trouble. I have passed her cottage/' said 
Aunt Anne^ " this morning/' 

*' Thank you, my dear; but I would rather 
go myself until she has recovered her peace of 
mind, and become better friends with me. So 
good bye for the present/' 



CHAPTER IV. 

"Well, sir, of all the idle, lazy animals I 
ever saw, I do think you are the laziest." 

"Umph!^* answered the person so flatter- 
ingly addressed, raising himself slowly from a 
lounging chair, and with a yawn, looking up at 
the speaker. 

" Have you no excuse to oflfer for such con- 
duct, when every available being is required to 
do something, to be positively taking a nap in 
one of the most comfortable chairs in the 
house ?' 

" There's such a dust everywhere,'' answered 
the accused in the slowest accents, pulling up 
his collars with the whitest of fingers^ and 
yawning again. 

*'Du8t! nonsense, you stupid boy. Even 
now to have permitted me for the space of 
three seconds to stand here with my arms full 
of books, and never offer to take them from 
me. 

" Well, what do you do it for ? Where the 
deuce are the men and women ?" 
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Every individual is occupied^ of course. 
Papa and Aunt Fielding as busy as any one : 
even Frisk is barking three times as much as 
usual. There is only one drone in the hive^ 



sir." 



€€ 



Then if every one is so busy, there is the 
less occasion for me to exert myself, so I shall 
finish my siesta/' and he flung himself back 
again in the chair which his sister's attack bad 
made him resign for the moment. 

''Well, you are incorrigible/' she said, as 
she busily arranged in a book-case the volumes 
with which she had been so loaded. ''One 
grand satisfaction to me is that you will be 
turned out presently by the carpenters, for they 
are coming to put the carpet down.'' 

" Very well, I shall stop till they do.** 

" How you can like to sit^ or sleep in such 
confusion I can't think." 

" I hear no noise here, but a remote ham- 
mering which gives one a pleasant reminder of 
life ; and I see nothing disorderly, because I 
shut my eyes." 

" I should think the ' remote hammering;,' 
as you call it, must prevent the possibility of 
your sleeping." 

" It simply prevents total unconsciousness, 
which is exceedingly agreeable, as it gives me 
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the blissful knowledge that I am existing with- 
out exerting myself/' 

'' Oh ! Leicester^ what a goose you are V^ 
answered his sister^ laughing heartily ; and 
throwing a wrapper which had covered some of 
the furniture over him, she continued, " There, 
baby, go to sleep, do/^ 

Another loud merry laugh rang through the 
room. 

''You horrid creature/^ he exclaimed, jump- 
ing up with wonderful rapidity, " It's all dusty/' 

"Dusty I Your horror of dust is a mono- 
mania, boy. You should have more respect 
for a material of which human nature is 
composed." 

"I have no respect for 70U, miss, coming 
here and worrying me. Now go. You've 
roused the lion, you must take the conse- 
quences/', and throwing his arm round her, he 
was about to lift her from the room, against 
which arbitrary conduct she was making a very 
creditable resistance, when the door opened, 
and rescue arrived, though only in a small and 
slender female form. 

"Well, I'm sure, sir, what may all this 
mean ?" 

" Oh ! aunt dear, I'm delighted you^re come. 
Leicester is behaving disgracefully." 
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'' So I thinks and with so much to do too/^ 

'' He is dawdling here, and hindering me. 
Quite true, dear auntie, Be quiet, Leicester.'^ 

'* My good aunt,'^ said the young man, in 
his accustomed drawling accents, '^ I was quiet, 
orderly, and comfortable, when Conny chose to 
come and worry me, and disturb me. Now am 
I to blame ?'' 

'^ Aunt, he was asleep in that chair in all this 
mess and confusion, doing nothing. Was I not 
justified in disturbing him V* 

" Oh, donH ask me to judge between you,*' 
answered Aunt Fielding, laughing. " You were 
both wasting a great deal of valuable time 
when I came in : and I only give my opinion 
on my own observation. But your father is 
now waiting for you. Miss Conny, to ask your 
opinion about some disposal of the pictures, so 
run away.^' 

** I will ; but mind you employ Leicester in 
something useful, aunt.'' And Constance 
Oresley ran off to join her father, who was in 
the midst of packing-cases in the hall, directing 
the workmen where to hang the pictures. 

It is at Aymesbury Park that all this business 
and excitement is going on. Large vans are 
standing at the door, and men in green baise 
aprons are lifting out with great effort and 
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great noise, large packages fastened up in 
matting, and hay, and canvass. On the steps, 
superintending all, stands Mr. Gresley's " own 
man,'^ holloaing out directions. 

" Mind, — ^mind, my men, gently. That^s a 
pier glass. Put it here— here. No, don't 
bring it in just yet. It's safer here. Lay 
it down on the grass. There's another to come. 
I want the hall table next. I see it. There it 
is. Gently now." And with such like ejacu- 
lations, and occasionally running to his master, 
and appealing to him. Burton managed to con- 
sider himself sufficiently well employed. 

Women were in every part of the house 
sewing carpets, putting up curtains, and 
arranging toilet- tables. Aunt Fielding super- 
intending them, while Mr. Gresley took under 
his peculiar supervision the arrangement of the 
pictures, busts, and glasses; and Constance 
attended to the minor elegancies of the 
drawing-rooms and boudoir. Thus, as she 
said, all, save her lazy brother, were fully 
employed; He had seen the horses on their first 
arrival duly installed in their stables, and the 
dog fastened to his kennel, and considered he 
had sufficiently fatigued himself, and had done 
quite as much as could be possibly expected of 
an ensign in Her Majesty's service. 
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Mr. Gresley was a character. Every one 
said he was ^' odd \^ and so he was ; but it was 
an oddity which^ if shared in by many others^ 
would make more Christians in this land in 
deed^ as well as name. In an obscure country 
village^ he first saw the lights the only child of 
miserably poor parents^ who died when he was 
some eight years old^ leaving him to the tender 
mercies of the world ; and they were more 
tender than many will believe. By one kind 
being and another^ the little orphan was kept 
and clothed^ and finally placed in an asylum, 
from whence he was apprenticed to a trade, 
and by his own indefatigable exertions, he had 
become the moneyed independent man he now 
was ; gaining and maintaining the respect of 
all who knew him ; choosing the best and most 
creditable acquaintances ; and, at length, marry- 
ing the daughter of a surgeon, whose slender 
income and very large family, made him most 
willing to intrust his daughter to the care of 
young Gresley, who loved her so well, and 
whose income then trebled his own. . 

The fruits of this marriage were the boy and 
girl I have mentioned — Leicester and Con- 
stance. On the death of their mother, some 
ten years previous to the opening of this story, 
Mr. Gresley invited one of her sisters, the only 
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living unmarried one^ to take up her abode 
with them^ because she was left alone in the 
worlds and he thought how dreary and solitary 
her life would be. He made it appear as a 
favour to himself^ for he knew that she would 
never consent to make his home hers^ unless 
he made it evident to her that her services 
were really needed. And so Aunt Fielding 
was persuaded to become a member of the 
Gresley family — a loved and petted member^ 
too; a plaything for her saucy nephew and 
niece, who^ tall^ strong, country children^ de- 
lighted in measuring how much taller they 
were than *' tiny auntie/' and in carrying her 
up and down stairs, to prove how light she 
was, and how much stronger they were. In- 
creasing years made no difference : they never 
could believe that Aunt Fielding was any older, 
or any less to be played with ; only more to be 
loved. And though the ensign was a great 
man now, and gave himself a few airs, he loved 
Aunt Fielding as much as ever; and, if he 
could have exerted himself so much, would 
still have carried her about. As it was, he 
contented himself with playing her any trick 
which cost him no exertion ; losing no oppor- 
tunity of a joke against her diminutive form 
and small hands and feet, for which he was 
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always purchasing the minutest dolls^ gloves 
and shoes. 

Seeing how she loved them both^ and how 
well she bore the fun^ and entered into it^ Mr. 
Gresley never interfered, but went so far as 
occasionally to aid and abet in some scheme of 
mischief against her, for experience never made 
her one whit the more prepared for a plot; 
and she would start as much at the exploded 
biscuit bag, and scream as much at the dressed- 
up figures which sat by her bedside, and be as 
horrified at the distressing " accidents '^ which 
Leicester related to her, as the first time such 
pranks had ever been played on her. These 
tricks were mostly now perpetrated by Leicester. 
Constance had grown steadier, and experience 
of autie's patient nursing, in one or two 
illnesses, had given a soberer colouring to her 
love for her, and now she came to rescue her 
from her brother's torments, and kiss and hug 
her, and assure her that they did not know what 
they should do without her. They certainly 
proved that they should, in a thousand ways^ 
miss her, for she was in constant requisition. 
No one in the house broke anything^ but it 
was brought to Aunt Fielding to mend: no 
one lost anything, but they came to her to find 
or replace it; and from a piece of lace or 
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riband " to match '' to a tin-tack, or bit of 
shoe-binding, Aunt Fielding was sure to have 
got it. Her stores were marvellous. "Where 
she kept them, or how she got them, was a 
mystery ; but it was only to ask, and she pro- 
duced the desired article immediately. 

The vicissitudes of Mr. Gresley^s early days 
had influenced the whole of his life, rendering 
him compassionate and benevolent almost to a 
fault. His house was a complete '^ refuge for 
the destitute.^' There the homeless and the 
hungry were sure of shelter and a meal ; and 
he extended his compassion not only to human 
beings, but to the brute creation. Lambs, that 
had lost their mothers, stray kittens, lame 
chickens, or deserted ducks, birds that some 
chance shot had wounded, and yet whose lucky 
star had made them drop in his premises, found 
a home at Mr. Gresley's. The sister of his 
cook had died, and left a family unprovided 
for : the eldest girl was immediately brought 
to Mr. Gresley's to be protected till she was 
old enough to earn a living for herself. The 
two housemaids were both orphans^ whom a 
devastating fever in the village where he once 
resided, had made so. In short, there was 
scarcely a member of his household who 
owed him not some deep debt of gratitude 
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•— who had not cause to bless^ and pray for 
him. 

But to have this in any way praised or com- 
mented on^ he would not allow. He would 
take no merits nor permit any to be assigned 
to him. He would answer sharply if any one 
ventured to speak of his kindness^ '^ Does not 
every honest man pay his debts? I am paying 
mine^ that's all.'* 

With this generous and benevolent dispo- 
sition^ it was impossible not to admire and 
respect Mr. Gresley. But he had a darker 
side to his character^ as who has not? He 
was self-opinionated and obstinate to an extra- 
ordinary extent. A whim once taken up^ no 
argument induced him to resign ; and when 
conviction was forced upon him^ it affected his 
temper so much that no one was right all day^ 
not even Aunt Fielding. 

Such^ then, were the '^ new people '' whose 
arrival at Aymesbury Park was the present 
excitement of the village, and a subjeot of 
conversation at the Parsonage. 

At every cottage which Mr. Belfast visited, 
some question was asked him about the ''new 
people /' but he could satisfy no one at present ; 
and the old women whose gossiping propensities 
he kindly indulged, and whose monotonous 
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hours he endeavoured to enliven with any chit- 
chat he could gather^ were compelled to be 
content with his assurance that when he knew 
himself he would give a full^ true^ and particular 
account of them. One poor old woman, who 
had been bedridden for years, was most anxious 
in her inquiries : — 

" You know, sir, I was homed here ; and 
Aymesbury Park is the first place as I can 
cleariy remember. The old family have been 
dead and gone this many a year. Six other 
families have come and gone since then ; but 
there has been none to my rhind like th' old 
squire, so hearty and good tempered he was. 
And didn't he make good times for the poor I 
To see the power of meat, and beer, and bread 
as he gave away ! Then the young ladies — la I 
what ones they were," said the old dame, 
laughing heartily, as though the bare recol- 
lection was too much for gravity. " They was 
enough to make you crack your sides a laugh- 
ing ; and the old squire, he let 'em do any- 
thing. .Why, Tveseen Miss Georgy drive the 
coach right through the village. We had a 
coach then, as went up. to Lunnun twice a 
week, afore these rail inventions, which I should 
be sorry to trust my old bones in, though they 
beant much good to me. They could ride^^XLd. 
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drive^ and hunt as well as any man^ they gals 
could ; and weren't afraid of nothing. Oh^ they 
were a loss to the place I" 

^' Well^ dame^ I trust these people will do as 
muchj and be equally useful here/' said Mr, 
Belfast. 

^' I hope sOj sir^ I hope so. I have no call 
to expect to receive good at any human cretur's 
hands much longer. My day's gone by ; but I 
should be glad to know the place^ as I've known 
so many years, was flourishing. One grows 
fond of a place that's been home so long^ sir." 

^'Yes^ dame. Childish recollections and 
friendships of years endear one very much to 
places ; and I suppose you have left this little 
village very little since you were a child^ and 
know half the good folks in it ?" 

'' I never left it, sir, but for a twelvemonth, 
when I took service with a lady as lived in 
Lunnun, Law ! how glad I was to come back 
again ! It be a nasty, noisy, dirty place, sure. 
Then I got married ; and I've never left the 
little cottage since ; and you know how old I 
be, sir." 

"Well," answered Mr. Belfast, smiling, ''I 
suppose you are the shady side of fifty." 

The old woman laughed again— her wiry but 
merry laugh — as she said. 
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'' You must have your joke, I know. Why, 
I be eighty-two come Candlemas eve" 

'^Well, that is the shady side of fifty, cer- 
tainly. But I must be going. I have one or 
two more calls to make, so God bless you.'' 

" Fm sorry you be going. Come again soon, 
sir, will you?" 

''Yes, yes, I will. Vm bound now to 
Mayne's, to inquire about these children he's 
8o good to, and see what one can do to help 
him.'' 

'' Why, he am't bad off, sir." 

^' Perhaps not. But the children must be a 
great drag to him, and add much to his ex- 
penses. It's very generous of him to support 
them." 

''Well, I have heard, sir, he's as good a 
right as most people." 

" Why, they are in no way related to him ?*' 

The woman smiled as she answered, 

" It is said that his daughter knows best who 
the father is." 

" Indeed. I have heard a very different tale, 
of some stranger coming to lodge with Mayne, 
and dying at the birth of these children." 

" Well, sir, I know nothing of myself, only 
what I hears from one and another. Mrs. 
Simmonds, she comes from Mersham, and 
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knew the Maynes long ago^ when Mrs. Mayne 
was alivej and she says she was an unthriftyj 
idle sort of woman ; brought her children up 
badly^ and never looked after ^^m; and that 
Mary^ the eldest^ was terribly gay; and that 
after her mother's death she left home^ instead 
of staying to keep her father's honse ; and aome 
months afterwards she came back^ and these 
children were born/' 

'^Ah^ dame^ we must be careful how we 
credit village gossip. All are apt to tell a 
story against their neighbour rather than for 
him ; and I am unwilling to believe anything 
which cannot be undeniably proved. I do not 
know very much of Mayne ; but what little I 
do^ I respect ; and I do not think he will tell 
me anything untrue. If he says the story I 
have first heard is a correct one^ I shall believe 
him.'' 

'^ Oh^ I have no call to say anything against 
Mayne, sir, I'm sure. The man's nothing to 
me, and I knows nothing of him. It's only 
what I hears as I tells you." 

'' Well, I trust we shall find, for his sake, 
poor man, that the scandal against his daughter 
is unfounded ; and so good- bye !" And taking 
his departure from the old dame's, Mr. Belfast 
proceeded to Mayne's cottage. 
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He was at work at the forge ; but the old 
woman who kept his house^ after showing Mr. 
Belfast into the best parlour, soon fetched the 
good blacksmith^ who attended the summons 
with some astonishment. 

"I am sorry to have disturbed you from 
your work, Mr, Mayne/^ said Mr. Belfast, in 
the kind and courteous manner which charac- 
terised him, and which he exhibited alike to 
rich and poor; ''but I will not detain you 
long.^' 

" DonH name it, sir. Proud to see you, Fm 
sure.'' 

'' I trust you wiU not consider me interfering 
in what does not concern me^ but I have heard 
that you have been for some years supporting 
two children who were bom in your house 
under sad circumstances, and that the care of 
them is now becoming very arduous and expen- 
sive. Now I do not see why these poor little 
things should not be as much the charge of the 
parish as yours.'' 

" Stay, sir, if you please," interrupted the 
blacksmith. " So long as these arms can strike 
the anvil, and bring enough to find me a crust 
of bread, the children shall share it, and never 
see the inside of no workhouse." 

'' Excuse me, Mr. Mayne. I did not mean * 
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the workhouse. I meant that those poor 
orphan children have as much claim on the 
generosity and protection of the inhabitants of 
this parish as they have on you ; and that I do 
think you ought to be assisted in your good 
work. The boy will be very expensive to you 
as he grows older ; and I do not think that^ in 
justice to your own children^ you ought to have 
so heavy a tie on you." 

''Well, sir, it be a tie, but it's a dear one; 
and what should I be without it ? I ain*t much 
to brag of now, but before these two little 
creatures come to my house, what was I? 
That's what T look at. True it is that some 
have entertained angels unawares, for I am one 
that has : them children have been angels in 
my house, sir, — angels for whose visit I thank 
God night and day, — and shall I grudge the 
keep of them ?'' 

''No, no, my good man. But I am con- 
sidering the future of these little beings. You 
may keep them now, but should death deprive 
them of you, their only protector, what is to 
become of them? Anything you may have 
with prudence stored up, must of course go to 
your own children, and then these poor little 
things must be turned adrift. Would it not, 
therefore, be better to endeavour to place the 
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hoj in one of those admirable institntions which 
abound in onr favoured land ; and, by a sub- 
Bcription, place in the funds a sum of money 
for the little girl, than that you should run the 
risk of having your last moments disturbed by 
the thought of the helpless, unprotected state 
your death would leave them in? For you 
have done a truly Christian, generous deed in 
having so long supported them. Do not let 
that be spoiled by any selfish consideration 
now. Ton will forgive my plain speaking, for 
I am privileged so to speak to one of my own 
flock.'' 

'' Don't name it, sir. Tour motive's a good 

one, I make no doubt, and I'm obliged to you. 

I could say in answer what might change your 

notions, sir; but I ain't quite clear whether I 

may. Ill think it over, sir; and if I think I 

may tell yon, I wilL But I'll say thus much, 

that there t# another who helps to support them, 

and that while we live, they children will be our 

Bole charge ; and after we die, they will be px>. 

Tided for. If I am deprived by it ofeomtortB 

I am all the better pleased. Eveiy aacrifioe I 

make br ihem chSdrea makes me happier than 

if yon were to give me a five-poond note. I 

like to work and work h^rd for ihem. I ^^ 

to feel fluit my coat is the shabbier^ and mr 
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boots the older^ that their clothes may be 
sound and good. I like to drink the cold 
spring water^ when I think that the beer 
money I used to spend is going in their 
learning ; and though there's many a comfort 
which years of hard labour might have pur- 
chased for me^ — for I've been a saving man^ 
sir^ and a hard working one^ all my life^ — I 
gladly give them all up for them dear little ones^ 
and don't miss one, so long as I see their little 
faces happy and healthy/' 

"Well, Mr. Mayne, your self-denial is, at 
any rate, most praiseworthy, and I will say no 
more. I came hoping to serve you, and I go 
away still willing to do so, if I can. Should I 
be able, you must let me know." 

" There is no one in this parish, sir, but is 
quite sure that you mean to serve them, I'm 
certain ; and though I am rough and blunt, and 
have few words that come ready to hand, I 
know and trust your kindness. But you can't 
help me in this matter, I think, sir, but I'm 
equally obliged to you ; and if I can make it 
agree with my conscience, you shall know more 
about it some day." 

As he spoke the last words, the door opened 
suddenly, and the objects of Mr. Belfast's visit 
bounded hand in hand into the room. Seeing 
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Mr. Belfa43t^ they stopped suddenly^ and were 
about to withdraw^ but Mayne called them to 
him^ and with his hard brown hands^ parted the 
goldeti hair from their sweet faces, with a 
tenderness which contrasted strangely with the 
roughness of his appearance. He had come to 
Mr. Belfast from the forge, just as he had been 
at work ; his sleeves rolled up above the elbow, 
displaying the cord-like muscles in his powerful 
arm ; and the scene in that room would have 
formed a subject for an artist's pencil. The 
calm, placid figure of the good clergyman, the 
strong iron frame of the blacksmith, and the 
little golden*haired children standing close to 
him, still hand in hand, looking confidently up 
at him, as though they felt sure his strength 
would be only used in defence of their weakness, 
and that there was a gentle touch in the brawny 
arm, and a gentle tone in the rough voice, and 
a kind glance in the honest face, always for 
them. 

Mr. Belfast said a few kind words to the shy 
little creatures, and then wishing Mayne good 
morning, he left the cottage^ and proceeded to- 
wards Mrs. Grindley's. 

Many thoughts were busy in his brain, as he 
moved slowly along. He had a difficult part 
to play ; and he could not have managed his 
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parish with the tact he did^ unless he thought 
deeply and seriously before he acted. 

The Ladies' Society was causing him great 
annoyance by their constant and injudicious 
interference with his flock ; and yet, how was 
it to be helped? The motive was a good one. 
What would be said if he were to set his face 
against what was thought so right ? He felt 
that all he could do was to work harder, — be 
still more, if possible, amongst his poorer 
brethren, and earnestly endeavour to counter- 
act any evil influence that was at work, hoping 
in time that those whose motives were not 
purely charitable, — and he feared there were 
such amongst the Society, — would tire of it 
and give it up, and the rest would see how 
mistaken they were, — ^how far better it was 
that their own ordained minister should attend 
to them spiritually, and the laity be content to 
administer to the bodily wants of such of the 
poor as he pointed out to be deserving objects 
of charity, or those whom they themselves 
knew, without, by rule, once or twice a week, 
intruding themselves into the homes of the 
labourers, annoying the honest independent 
people, and encouraging the idle and dissolute 
to look for aid to the society, instead of working 
for themselves. Another subject of perplexity 
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▼as the scliooly condacted by a person so unfit 
as Mrs. Hont^ and yet whose only support it 
was. How to get rid of her, without calling 
down on him the yirtuous indignation of those 
who thought it right that she should be sup- 
ported, even though the unsatisfactory manner 
in which she fulfilled her duty must be seriously 
detrimental to the children intrusted to her, he 
knew not. To remedy evils without giving 
offence was constantly in his mind, and occu- 
pied him now as he walked slowly along to 
Mrs. Grindley's. 

Her cottage was in a lane at the end of the 
village, — a long romantic lane, with high banks 
on either nde, on which thickly grew in sweet 
profusion primroses, and violets, and harebells, 
honeysuckles and wild roses, — trees met over- 
head, and between their leafy branches the 
sunbeams came aslant, and revelled amongst 
the flowers. Thrushes and blackbirds had 
their homes there, too, amongst the leaves, 
and would rush out suddenly and soar away 
into the dear sky, their little throats bursting 
with song ; their sweet notes, and the sound of 
the sheep-bell amongst the flock grazing near, 
or the distant merry voices of children, was all 
that might be beard in that pleasant lane. It 
was a favourite walk with Mr. Belfast. It led^ 
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at the endj across some fields^ back to the 
Parsonage : and on most sunny summer morn- 
ings, or tranquU cool evenings, he might be 
seen, his hands behind him, sauntering thought- 
fully up this lane. There, many a scheme was 
formed for the good of his parish, — many a 
text thought of and chosen for his sermons,-^ 
and many a fervent aspiration offered to heaven 
for support and assistance in his duties. 

He was within a short distance of Mrs. 
Grindley^s when he heard voices in the field 
above the bank, — one he thought he knew, 
and he paused for a second to listen. It could 
not be, surely, or else to whom were the words 
addressed he heard. He must have been mis- 
taken. He moved on again. A sudden rush 
through the hedge, and scramble down the bank, 
startled him, and Frank Stapleton^s dog stood 
in the path before him. 



CHAPTER V. 

In a small room at the end of a long galleiy 
into which the principal bedrooms opened^ at 
Aymesbury Fark^ sat Constance Gresley. It 
was what she called her "own, own'* room, 
opening into her bedroom, — very pretty and 
sunny it was. Her indulgent father had per- 
mitted her to have it furnished exactly accord- 
ing to her own taste ; and very good taste that 
was. The paper was a pale grey, with a choco- 
late bordering ; the curtains a flowered Tournay 
cloth, lined with amber ; the walls were hung 
with drawings which were executed by her 
favourite friends, and her brother, who had 
a great talent for sketching; a couch and 
American lounging chair, a small library table, 
a work table, bookcase, and piano, with a few 
papier m&ch^ chairs, formed the furniture. A 
curious lamp in the shape of a nautilus shell 
hung from the ceiling by chains, lighting the 
room at night ; and a gilt flower basket standi 
ing in the window always filled with sweet 
scented plants, made it a saying in the house^ 
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''As sweet as Constance^s boudoir/' Here 
she spent much of her time; aud one hour 
she made a rule of passing alone in this room^ 
for Constance had a serious reflectiye mind 
with all her external gaiety ; and felt that one 
hour in each day was not too much to be given 
to '' commune with her own heart/' She had 
had many difiSculties to contend with in ad- 
hering to this rule ; but she was blessed with 
an unshrinking moral courage that defied ridi- 
cule. Her brother at first gave her no peace. 
He would hammer at the door panel for admit- 
tance and threaten to break it open ; and then 
get a ladder and put it up at the window^ to 
peep at her ; but he only found her reading, 
and saw her look up at him with a bright smile 
and shake of the head; and her only answer 
to his importunities was a good-tempered as- 
surance that the sooner he left her alone^ the 
sooner she should be down stairs and ready to 
go out riding, driving, or anything he wished ; 
until at length he gave it up and left her in 
undisturbed possession of her room^ and of her 
hour of solitude. 

No casual observer would have given Con- 
stance credit for the high tone of her character. 
She, so gay and light-hearted, so full of fun, 
enjoying a joke with such zest ; they would 
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not have believed that she was capable of this 
deep devotion. Her pure earnest piety, her 
self-denial, her unbounded charity, and never- 
failing courage, joined to talents of no common 
order, combined to make Constance Gresley a 
being worthy of the highest admiration, — 
worthy even to be the " model woman " who 
should take the gentle timid Lilly under her 
care ; and, by precept and example, strengthen 
and improve her character. 

She was seated, as I have said, in this 
favourite room a morning or two after their 
arrival, her quiet hour had just ended, and she 
vFas talking to a person in whom she took an 
especial interest, although there was little to 
recommend her, save her forlorn position — it 
was the orphan before alluded to, to whom Mr. 
Gresley had given an asylum in his house. 

Tall, and so thin and shapeless, that the 
village pump had better claims to symmetry, 
with a strange meaningless face and bright red 
hair, poor Martha Hebbs had no external 
charms, with which to create an interest in any 
heart; and her mind, alas! was ad shapeless 
as her body. What few ideas she had were in 
such a maze that they appeared to have neither 
beginning nor end. The only definite one she 
seemed possessed of, was a passionate love of, 

11 
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and admiration for^ Constance. She had earned 
it^ it is true. When Martha first came to the 
house — a wretched, ugly, dirty child — Con- 
stance had been the first to speak kindly, cheer- 
fully to her ; and had rested not until a fresh 
suit of clothes was exchanged for the dirty 
rags she came in : had since for years patiently, 
perseveringly endeavoured to illumine her 
clouded intellect, wearying not of the painful 
stupidity the unfortunate girl evinced, satisfied 
at last that she had taught her that there was 
a God to worship and to love, and who loved 
her, poor and ignorant as she was, and touched, 
as who would not have been, by her earnest 
ejaculation, " Love such a cretur as me ! lor. 
Miss Constance, then how He must love you P' 
This poor girl, who had come from one of 
the crowded dens of poverty and misery in 
London, had never heard of a God till she 
learnt it from the lips of this kind and gentle 
instructress. Well might she love her as she 
did, who had brought her such tidings. It was 
pure benevolence on the part of the Gresleys 
which kept her still in their house, as she was 
so little use, for she could be taught nothing. 
But to serve Constance was all her wish ; and 
so she humoured her by allowing her to dust 
the room, although always when she was her- 
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self there, or everything would have been 
placed in most dire confusion. She had come 
now armed with a duster and a brushy prepared 
to go through the usual amount of dusting, 
which operation she invariably prefaced by 
some long story, to which Constance listened 
with angelic patience, correcting any mistakes 
she might make in diction, though to little 
purpose, for the mistakes were sure to occur 
again the next time. 

'' Oh I ma^am,'' she began, in her peculiar 
drawling tone, as she slowly moved the things 
preparatory to dusting, " Fve dream/? such a 
dream V* 

''Have you really, Martha?'* said Constance, 
good-humouredly, looking up from her book. 
" Why, you are always dreaming.** 

"Yes, ma'am, such horrid dreams too, they 
is. Shall I tell you what I dream/? .^* 

" Well, I think you had better not just now, 
for I want my room dusted ; and I know you 
cannot work and talk too.'' 

^' Oh, but do let me tell you, ma'am. It is 
a very short dream, only so horrid, about you 
too, ma'am. And I do so hope it won't come 
true. But I just should like to tell you." 

" Well, then, tell me quickly, and then try 
to forget it. It is talking so much about it 
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that makes you dream. And do not saj dreamp 
but dreamt/* 

''Yes, ma'am. Well, I dreamj? that you 
come out in the servants' hall, and was just 
speaking to cook, and you fainted away ; and 
Mr. Leicester came and picked you up, and 
sitted you in a chair; and ma'am, you turned 
into a carrot pudding I Don't you hope, ma'am, 
it won't come true?" 

This was too much for any one's gravity; 
and Constance, with all her efforts, could not 
help laughing. 

''Really, Martha, I think your dream is 
more funny than horrid," she said, laughing 
still more at Martha's look of astonishment at 
her mirth. 

" Law, ma'am, do you ? Why you wouldn't 
like to be a carrot pudding, would you ?" 

" No, certainly not ; but it is so unlikely I 
ever shall be, that I do not feel much alarmed. 
But see, you have been standing all this while 
with your duster in your hand doing nothing. 
We must not talk any more. I shall read 
whilst you do the room." And taking up her 
book, Constance thus put a stop to further 
intelligent remarks on the part of the unfor- 
tunate Martha. 

Some little time elapsed, and then the door 
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opened gently, and Aunt Fielding looked 
in. 

''Constance, here^s a treat for you — visi- 
tors/' 

'' Oh, no, auntie, you never mean it. Must 
I come down ?^' 

'' Of course you must. I just peeped over 
the balusters ; and I think it is the Rector and 
his pretty niece.'' 

'' Indeed ! I will come directly. Martha, maj 
I trust you alone in this room ?" she said turn- 
ing to her with a sweet smile. 

'' Oh ! la I yes, ma'am. I shall be very 
careful, for I just should be sorry to do any 
mischief." 

'' Well, I will trust you this once ; and I 
shall expect to find everything in perfect order. 
Come, auntie." And throwing her arm round 
her aunt's neck, she descended to the drawing- 
room, where she found Lilly and Mr. Belfast ; 
Aunt Anne not having accompanied them, as 
she was suffering with a slight headache. 

First making acquaintance is, in general, a 
most stupid aflfair, but in this instance was got 
over capitally ; for Constance had that exquisite 
tact which puts every one at his ease, and 
makes the greatest strangers fancy themselves 
old friends. Lilly and she were soon in the 
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conservatory together, talking earnestly about 
plants^ and offering each other slips &om those 
which they separately possessed^ as though they 
had known each other for years. And after 
nearly an hour passed there, Lilly left Aymes- 
bury Park, charmed with her new acquaintance. 
They talked for some time about them^ she 
and her uncle, as they walked home, and then 
Lilly said — 

"I do not wish to' force myself on your con- 
fidence, dear uncle; but you have looked so 
harassed and worried this last day or two, I 
have been quite unhappy about you ; and aunt 
tells me too, you wish me to go home. I 
have not done anything to vex you, have I?'' 

" You I No, no, my dear child, not at all. 
I have been — I am — a little worried. And I 
thought — I thought it as well that you should 
go home, as you have been so long away firom 
your mother.'' 

''My mother never wants me, never misses 
me, dear uncle,'' answered Lilly, with a slight 
sigh. '' But of course I must go home if you 
wish me." 

'' It seems a pity, just as you have made 
acquaintance with these people," answered her 
uncle, in a tone as though thinking aloud. 
" Well, suppose you stay a little longer, and 
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then go home for a short time and come back 
again. You know I do not wish your parents 
to think you quite forget them. But I cer- 
tainly should like you to become intimate with 
the Gresleys, for I think they are worthy folks, 
and Miss Gresley a delightful companion for 
you. They seem inclined to be on friendly 
terms, for Mr. Gresley made me promise to 
come with you all to dine there to-morrow." 

" Oh ! that will be very nice, dear uncle. I 
am delighted with Miss Gresley. And is she 
not handsome ?^' 

^^Yes. She has a fine classical head, cer- 
tainly, and most beautiful figure ; and what is 
better, I fancy she is as good as she is hand- 
some. Ah! here comes kind Aunt Anne to 
meet us. You must return home with her, for 
I am not coming in just yet. I have some 
business in the village." And so, leaving 
Lilly to her aunt's care, who had come to meet 
them, eager to know about the " new people," 
and thinking the air would do her good, Mr. 
Belfast proceeded up the village. 

In Arthur's room at the parsonage, the two 
young men are both seated. Frank is lounging 
on the back of poor Arthur's couch, one hand 
on the head of his large dog, who stands by his 
side, his cold nose resting on his knee; and ^ 
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Arthur is Ijring on the couch looking paler than 
usual^ his deep grey eyes raised with an earnest^ 
serious gaze, at his companion. 

'^ You know, Stapleton," he said, in that low- 
toned voice, which from his delicate health and 
constant dejection, had in it something very 
touching, '' You know, Stapleton, that I have 
so many hours of reflection, so little in common 
with those who are healthy and strong, that I 
am not tempted as they are ; and can scarcely, 
perhaps, understand the strength of the temp- 
tation. To me, there is no delight so great as 
to lie here by the open window in this sweet 
summer weather, with a pile of books, dipping 
first into one and then another, and then paus- 
ing, to think over them ; listening to the 
merry happy little birds singing ; and enjoying 
with a zest denied, I believe, to those who have 
other enjoyments, the sweet balmy breeze, and 
scent of the lovely flowers. I therefore should 
be much to blame to speak harshly to you 
about yielding to temptations which I have no 
idea of: but still, my dear fellow, I would 
earnestly warn you against giving way to them. 
The road downwards. Prank,'' he said, with a 
sad smile, " is so frightfully easy.'' 

^' But, my good Arthur, what I am at a loss 
to arrive at is, the crime or crimes I have com- 
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xnitted which occasion so much rebuke and 
caution from you and Mr. Belfast/' 

"Not crimes/^ answered Arthur. '^Call 
them by a gentler name. As yet they are only 
the steps which lead to crime. That girl, 
would it be no crime to lure her from virtue 
and happiness? And is not the foolish non- 
sense you talk to her^ and which is already 
turning her head^ the first step to lead to 
that. You forget the heavy judgment you 
are bringing on yourself by drawing another 
into sin. Then your love for amusement^ so 
regardless whether it be good or bad, where is 
that leading you? Where were you last 
night ?" 

Frank's face flushed slightly, and his eyes 
fell beneath his friend's gaze, as he hesitatingly 
answered — 

" How did you know I was out ?'' 

" I heard you come in. I had lain awake 
long last night, and not feeling well, I called 
to you. I received no answer; so thinking 
you were asleep, I would not disturb you ; but 
in a few moments I heard your window open 
and some one jump in, and Captain utter a low 
whine of recognition, which you silenced with a 
hasty 'Lie down.^ The information I had 
received from Ellen that there was a fair in the 
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adjoining village^ satisfied me as to where yon 
had been. Was it not so V^ 

'' Well, yes. And what harm ? I knew it 
was useless asking Mr. Belfast to let me go, 
because the dear old fellow is so strait-laced 
about such matters, — so I took French leave. 
But I do not know whether he has found me 
out. He is very strange and silent to me this 
morning ! indeed, he has seemed so this day or 
two/' 

^^ It is possible. But I think he would have 
spoken to you about it. However, my chief 
object has been now in talking to you, to beg 
you not to pursue that girl. The mother is 
exceedingly annoyed about it ; and indeed, my 
dear Stapleton, it can only lead to^arm.^' 

" Well, we shall see. I dare say you are 
right, and I am wrong. But it strikes me, I 
Tiave done no worse than hundreds of other 
fellows have done." 

" No worse than our first parents, Stapleton 
— who disobeyed God's laws. But that cost 
them Paradise.^' 

''Well, I really cannot talk any more on 
such grave subjects,^' said Stapleton, jumping 
up from his seat. ''It has given me quite a 
headache already. I must go out in the air." 

He did look as though his head ached : he 
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was pale^ and his eyes were red and heavy. He 
seemed to have felt more than he liked to own 
the gentle admonition he had xeceived. 

"Come along, Captain/' he continued, patting 
the dog ; " let you and me go out. We are 
always getting into trouble, are we not? It 
was only yesterday the cook beat you for 
stealing a piece of liver. We're a bad lot, I'm 
afraid, old fellow, both of us. Come along. 
Good-bye, Warmsley. Tm much obliged for 
your sermon, and I hope I shall profit by it.'' 
And running out of the room, springing down 
stairs two steps at a time, Frank took his usual 
refuge after a lecture, a long ramble with his dog. 

" Watch and pray, lest ye enter into tempta- 
tion." 

" Do we very well reflect on the full force of 
the prayer — not to enter into temptation ? 
No one who has been in the habit of observing 
his own heart well, and has discovered how 
little in the moment of temptation, when once 
the evil influence has laid hold of us, we are 
capable of calling to mind in the midst of ex- 
cited passions, the resolutions, the principle, 
the honest purposes of cooler hours — but will 
pray and pray fervently to be preserved from 
entering into temptation." 

Arthur had recently read and marked this 
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passage in a beautiful stdry ife hkA. lieen reading 
(' Mordaunt Hall'). The truth of it had struck 
him then^ and now the wol'ds rectirired to him so 
strongly as he read that chapter in which the 
text occurs. Stapleton was entering' int^^mp" 
tation. How would it be when he ^ad' entered 
in ? When evil was about him and ttround him^ 
would he see and seize on the *^^tray to escape/' or 
would he be utterly lost-^th&t braVe, joyous, 
good-hearted; sweet-tempered felloi^ ? It was a 
grave question^ and one whi6h trbubled'^Arthur 
deeply. What could he'^do? ' 'Could he'" save 
him ? He feared he was tcJblielpless'T but he 
could pray for him, and that he did and would 
do earnestly. 'He was d6e^ in th^ie meditations 
when he was disturbed by a low tap at his door. 
It was Mr. Belfast. ^ ^ 

He came in, bearing the "same anxious, 
wearied look he had had for sbme'days. 
" Is Frank here ?" he asked. 
''No, sir. He is gone oiit.'' 
" May I sit with you a little while ?" 
" Oh, certainly, sir. I shall be delighted to 
have you with me." 

'' Don't move, my boy ; there is plenty of 
room." And the old man sat down at the foot 
of Arthur's couch, and for a few moments was 
silent. At length he said : 
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"ArthuTy^I am very uneasy and worried 
about Frank — very. -A day or two ago, whilst 
I was walking up the lane which leads to the 
village, I overheard voices, a man and a 
woman's. I fancied I knew the man's voice — 
that it was Frazik-s. But to what girl could 
he be addressing a quantity of empty flattery, 
and making^n offer to her to take her to Stud- 
leigh fair? I could not believe it was he until 
his dog rushed through the hedge. I then 
called to \mn. He did not answer me, and 
again I hoped I was mistaken. I determined 
to say nothing, but wait for him to ask my 
consent to go to this fair, as I quite expected 
he would. But the day went by, and he did 
not ask me : but he went, Arthur.'' And Mr. 
Belfast looked fixedly at him. 

As he seemed to wait for an answer, Arthur 
said, "You have discovered that, sir, for a 
certainty !'' 

'' I have. He was seen there by a man whose 
word I can well rely on. Warmsley, this is sad, 
very sad ; for he must have left my house and 
returned to it surreptitiously. I will say nothing 
of the wrong he has done me : but what is this 
the beginning of? He was not alone, more- 
over, but accompanied by a girl of this village, 
thereby confirming my first suspicions. I do 
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not know when I have been so distressed, so 
disappointed^ or indeed so perplexed, for I am 
at a loss how to act ; and as I believe you have 
wisdom beyond your years, I have come to you 
for advice/' 

"My dear sir," said Arthur, ''you do me 
great honour, but' more, I assure you, than I 
deserve. Frank Stapleton is young and foolish, 
I trust nothing more. He is too good-hearted 
to go far wrong.^' 

'' My dear Arthur, good heart will not stand 
instead of good principle. It is not, as I have 
tried to explain to him, what he is doing now^ 
but what it will lead to, that alarms me. If he 
will thus seek and pursue pleasure here, when 
he ought to be occupied on so much higher and 
graver employments, and even stoop to decep- 
tion to carry out his wish, where is it to end ? 
Now what am I to do with him ? It will not 
do to send him home — my first thought ; because 
there, in London, he will be still more exposed 
to temptation ; and yet, if he remains here, I 
fear I am not capable of using, nor is he young 
enough to submit to, such harsh measures as 
are necessary. This is one reason why I feel I 
ought to send him away. And then I have 
another, perhaps still graver reason. I per- 
ceive that he is gaining too great an interest 
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in the mind of a member of my family. When 
I first perceived this, some little time ago now, 
I did not consider it necessary to take measures 
to prevent it. I hoped it would have a good 
efibct on Franks and I knew it could not be 
objected to on the part of the parents on either 
side — equals in rank and fortune, or rather 
want of fortune/' he said smiling. " But now 
that Frank has behaved in so reprehensible a 
manner, and instead of improving seems to 
grow worse, I must do all I can to put an end 
to their intimacy, only fervently hoping I am 
not too late. My dear Warmsley, what's the 
matter ? Are you ill ?'* 

" No, no, sir. It is over now. A slight 
spasm, that is all. It will not occur again — it 
is over — ^yes, quite over,'' repeated Arthur 
emphatically. " Do not be alarmed, dear sir," 
he continued, holding out his hand to Mr. 
Belfast, who still looked anxiously at him. '^ A 
little resolution will often master pain, both 
mental and bodily. A strong effort of will can 
do more than any one has a notion. I have 
interrupted you, sir. Pray do not let me do so 
longer." 

'' Well, you are looking better now ; but you 
were so pale, you quite alarmed me. To con- 
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tinue^ then. Do you not think I had better 
send him away V* 

Arthur paused for a moment^ and then said^ 
in a calm^ determined voice^ 

^^ No^ sir. I think Stapleton's best chance 
of being saved from further folly is remaining 
here. Your kindness^ and the love^ if he is so 
fortunate to possess it^ of a pure, good, and 
estimable girl, must eventually lead him to 
value and treasure whatsoever things are honest, 
pure, and good, and shun and abhor the bad 
and vicious. As you honour me by consulting 
me, this is truly what I think, and what I hope 
you will agree with.'^ 

" I am quite ready to agree with you, for I 
love Frank with all his faults, and would rather 
keep him here, and make a good man of him, if 
I could ; but if you knew the horror I entertain 
of a dissipated man, and the dread I have that 
such a one should be the husband of any girl I 
regarded, you would know the anxiety I have 
had for some time. However, I shall make a 
little alteration in my domestic arrangements, 
and watch Frank closely for some time. I have 
been into the village this morning, endeavouring 
to find out who accompanied him last night to 
thill fair, or if the story is a mistake altogether. 
As yet I have not obtained much information ; 
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but I have some slight idea of the girl^ and 
shall go presently to her mother, and give her 
a little friendly advice.' Now I am sure you 
are tired, and so I shall leave you for a time. 
Weak and helpless as you are, be happy in the 
thought of how much you are to be envied by 
those who, blessed with health and strength, 
abuse instead of use them as they should, to the 
glory of Him who gave them." And so saying, 
Mr. Belfast left the room, and Arthur alone 
with his thoughts. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" Mt rery dear little auntie^ what are yoa so 
bnsy about ?'' asked Constance Gresley^ look- 
ing np from a letter she was writing, as her 
aunt entered the room. '^ I have heard yoa 
trotting up and down a hundred times at least 
this mornings with your bunch of keys jingling 
in the most business-like manner. What have 
you found to do?" 

'^ Oh, heaps of things. I have been running 
after your father all over the house, for I was 
sure he would go without something if I did 
not. I believe, poor dear, he'd leave his head 
behind him if it were loose. However, he's ofif 
aU right at last. Then I have been feeding the 
pets, and consoling poor cook, who is so put 
out with the lamb, for it will run in the kitchen 
every time the door is opened. I have tied it 
up now, but I know your father will loose it 
the moment he comes in, for it bleats most 
piteously. Then Tve been cutting flowers, to 
make the rooms pretty for the * company,' you 
know, as. Martha calls them ; and then vainly 
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trying to restore an egg-spoon to its pristine 
beauty^ which that clever Martha has covered 
with scratches/' 

^^ Indeed ! How has she managed that ? 
What business had she with it ?'^ 

^' Why they foolishly intrusted her to wash 
up the breakfast things^ and she carried off this 
spoon^ and began scrubbing it with sand and 
brick-dust^ and I can't tell what besides, to get 
what she is pleased to term the ' yaller/ off the 
inside ; and then, of course, they brought it to 
me to rectify. I believe they think I can do 
everything.** 

^'And so you can, dear auntie,'' said Con- 
stance, kissing her. ^^ Now come and sit quiet 
here till the dressing bell rings. I've scarcely 
seen you all the morning." 

'^ I have come here with that intention. I 
want to write several letters." 

'' Well, here is my blotting book, and there 
are pens and envelopes ; ' et tout ce qu'il faut 
pour ecrire.' " 

She had scarcely seated herself when Leices- 
ter's voice resounded through the house, calling 
'' Auntie." 

'^ Now, you really shall riot go," said Con- 
stance. '^ Bude boy, he ought to come to you. 
I'll see what he wants." She opened tb^ d'wt) 
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and leaning over the staircase^ demanded what 
he wanted. 

'' I want auntie to give me a leather shoe- 
lace. I^m sure she's got one.'' 

" I have noty sir/' said Aunt Fielding^ laugh- 
ing. She had overheard his request, as it was 
uttered in no mild voice. '^ What next will you 
expect me to have?" 

^^ Oh, yes, she has, Constance. Ask her to 
look," he said, coming slowly up stairs as he 
spoke. ^' Where is she ?" 

" In my room . Don't disturb her, dear. She 
has been running about all the morning, and 
she is not likely to have such a thing.'' 

'' I wish I was as sure I had a five pound 
note in each of my waistcoat pockets," he 
answered, as by slow degrees he gained the top 
stair, and lounged into the room. '^Now, 
auntie, you have one, haven't you P" • 

'^ No, Leicester, she has not," persisted Con- 
stance. 

'^ Stop, Constance. I'm not sure. I rather 

think I have." 

*' There, there. I said so," said Leicester 
triumphantly. ^'You certainly are a trump, 
auntie." 

" But you do not want it just this moment, 
do you?" 
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'^ No, I can wait. My goodness, who comes 
here? Look, look, Constance,^' he said, pointing 
out of the window. 

'* What is it ? What do you see ? 

''Two feminines, attired in garments of 
every shade of colour. Who on earth are they Y^ 

'' I have not the least idea. But they are a 
nuisance, whoever they are, just now, for I want 
to finish my letter.*' 

They were the Miss Freelings; and Constance 
and Aunt Fielding were obliged to abandon all 
hopes of finishing their letters, and go down to 
them ; but nothing would induce Leicester so 
far to fatigue himself. He was sure they were 
not pretty, — the only thing which could possibly 
induce him to go the whole way down stairs 
again. He should, therefore, remain on the 
sofa until it was time to dress for dinner, that 
he might look fresh and well for the evening, 
and captivate the lovely Miss Walsiugham, 
about whose beauty his sister had spoken in 
such warm terms. 

The Freelings, during the short pause which 
intervened between their arrival and Miss 
Oresley^s appearance, had managed to examine 
everything in the room, and hurriedly rushed 
to their seats as the door opened, and Constance 
and her aunt entered. 
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After tibe £nt eaBmoB-phcn wfxc orer, 
Utts Fredi^ makei if CoBstuee look modi 
inliacrt in tlie poor. 

It Kcmed m itm^ qaestxHi to CoDataneep 
but she ansvered dnt she could not; imji«;iiie it 
poanble ihat an j one did not. 

''Ohy I assure too, MIbk Gfestej, diere are 
many ladies in tlus ne^hboorhood who will do 
nothing for the poor. WeaiemostanxiooBfior 
peofde to hdp ns.^' 

Ccmstanoe looked a little mTstified, so Miss 
Freeling continoed^ '' Help ns Tisit, joa know. 
We take it in turns. Two ladies a mondi go 
rcMind to erery cottage, and it is dirided in 
districts. Bnt the ladies don't take it np 
warmlj aboat here^ and the poor people are 
horribly nngratefbL However^ it is our duty; 
and arduous as the task is^ we perserere. Bnt 
we should be most grateAil to any one who will 
assist us^ and we thought you would probably 
become a member of our Society.'' 

'^ I am sorry to seem ungracious^ Miss Free- 
ling^" answered Constance; ''but I should not 
really like to join any Society of that kind. I 
am fully occupied at home, and I fear I should 
not be an active member, or one likely to act in 
accordance with your rules." 

^ Oh, of course, unless you like it, it is no 
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use to urge it/' answered Miss Freeling, with 
an uncomfortable smile. '^ It must be a labour 
of love^ and entered into with zeal^ or not at 
all. We only wish those to belong to us who 
feel with us^ and are^ of course^ willing to abide 
by our rules.'* 

'^ Exactly. I should not think of enrolling 
myself a member of any Society without a 
determination to keep its rules ; and^ therefore^ 
I must decline to enter yours, Miss Freeling^^' 
answered Constance, with some dignity. There 
was an impertinence in the young lady's manner 
which she did not like, and having answered 
her, she turned the conversation to more 
general matters, and her visitors soon after 
took their leave. 

"How solemn you were, Charlotte,'' said 
the younger Miss Freeling, as soon as they were 
outside the door. 

" Of course I was. Didn't you see that fun 
and nonsense wouldn't have gone down with 
her." 

'* She's dreadfully stuck up, isn't she ?" 

" Yes, and uncharitable too. That's always 
the way with rich people ; they never will give 
to the poor." 

"Yes, very uncharitable, isn't she ?" answered 
the other sister. 
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Did they fully understand the meaning of 
that word^ these young ladies — the compre- 
hensive nature of that expression they were 
using so unadvisedly? Did they mean to 
condemn Constance so utterly when they called 
her " uncharitable ?*' Did they mean that she 
had no forbearance, no patience, no hope^ no 
endurance? If so, well might the Apostle's 
words be applied to them, ''Wherein thou 
judgest another thou condemnest thyself; for 
thou that judgest doest the same things/' But 
they did not mean this. They either did not 
know, or did not think, how much was conveyed 
in that word when they uttered it. How, then, 
could they, who knew so little themselves, ven- 
ture to teach others ? 

They had sat so long at Aymesbury Park 
that the dressing bell had rung before they 
left, and Constance had barely time to dress 
before their visitors arrived. The party from 
the Parsonage, with the exception of Aunt 
Anne (whom her brother always kept in igno- 
rance of any anxiety, for he said she had had 
enough in her life to worry her), were scarcely 
in spirits for their dinner party. Frank was 
nettled and provoked at Mr. Belfast's altered 
manner, and the more so that his conscience 
told him he deserved it. But his elastic spirits 
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soon responded to the gaiety around ; and his 
ringing laugh was soon heard mingling with 
Constance Oresley^s and Leicester's^ and he 
had forgotten the slight shadow which had 
fallen on him. 

It was a lovely evening; and when the ladies 
left the dining room they strolled out on the 
lawn, the two aunts, of course, together, and 
the young ladies, arm in arm, wandered along, 
feeling the influence of the quiet peaceful 
evening, so that their <x)nversation was in low 
tones and short sentences, as though it were a 
sin to break with noisy laughter, or loud talk, 
the peaceful stillness around. They were very 
soon joined by the gentlemen, glad to escape 
from the hot dining room into the cool evening 
air, all except Arthur, to whom walking was a 
fatigue and not a pleasure. He went to the 
drawing-room, where he found a couch placed 
by the open window ; and reclining there, he 
watched the silver moon rise, and the gentle 
stars shoot forth, and listened to the sound of 
a voice which was music to him, and which he 
was now teaching himself to be glad was so to 
another also. 

" If he loves her, and will make her happy, 
I am content. How glad and proud I shall be 
if I can make him renounce his present folly. 
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and be worthy the love of this pure and gentle 
girl/' 

He was thus thinking when the whole party 
passed the window^ Lilly walking between Frank 
and Leicester^ Constance with Mr. Belfast^ 
and her father with the two aunts. Lilly half 
turned her head towards the couch as she 
passed^ but did not stop; but Constance^ as 
she came near the window, said, '' Mr. Warms- 
ley is alone ; let us go and talk to him/' 

" What a night, Mr. Warmsley, is it not ? 
Have you the romantic admiration for the 
moon which we all possess, I think, more or 
less ?' 

'* I have, indeed. Miss Gresley.'* 

" Don't rise. Don't disturb yourself," she 
said quickly, as he attempted to move from his 
couch. ^' I like standing here. I always like 
standing better than sitting. They often laugh 
at me about it. You see I must be quite a 
witch, for I divined you would like looking at 
the moon, and so had a couch wheeled here for 
you in the prettiest window on a moonlight 
night ; because it commands a peep at the lake 
on which the moonbeams dance so charmingly^ 
do they not ?" 

*' Indeed, they do. It is very lovely. I am 
sure I am much indebted for your kind thought- 
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fulness. I am most fortunate in finding kind 
friends everywhere." And he looked up grate- 
fully at Mr. Belfast. 

'1 We do what we can to make you comfort- 
able; selfishly you know/^ answered Mr. Belfast; 
'^ that we may keep yo^ with us.'* 

'^ I shall not go away^ sir^ now" he said^ with 
a slight ^mphasis^ '' until, at leasts you are tired 
of me.'' 

''A bargain. You shall not go till then/' 
answered the rector pleasantly. " How Lilly 
is laughing. The air of Aymesbury Park is 
beneficial. Miss Oresley : I have not heard 
my little niece laughing so heartily a long 
while. I must go and see what the joke is.'' 
And Mr. Belfast walked on to where the rest 
of the party were standings leaving Constance 
leaning against the window. 

She looked very handsome standing there ; 
the moonlight shining on her dark hair, her 
tall, graceful figure set ofi^ by a dress of white 
crape, high to the throat; her only ornament 
a rare pink cameo brooch. 

There is a great deal in dress which marks 
the character. Seldom, if ever, are purity and 
elegance of taste in dress allied with coarse 
minds. Constance, in that plain white dress, 
her rich, glossy hair forming a coronet round 
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her head^ and that one handsome omam6nt^ 
looked what she was — noble and high-mmdied 
— above all that was paltry, trifling, and trcHth- 
less ; and as Arthur gazed up at her, he thought 
80 too. 

Since the death of his mother he had, with 
the exception of Lilly and Aunt Anne, not 
been thrown into the society of women. He 
only knew them from books. But he had de- 
lighted in those to contemplate their charaeters; 
and his passionate admiration had ever been for 
such as Constance; and yet his first romantic love 
was for the weak, gentle, yielding Lilly. Easily 
accounted for — he had no one else^ and he had 
fancied that she cared for him. Yearning to 
be loved, feeling his need for a tender, Ibving 
woman to care for him, helpless and delicate 
as he was, he had abandoned himself to the 
delicious dream that he was loved, but only too 
soon to wake from it. Sensitive to a fault, 
thinking himself so little an object for love or 
admiration, a sudden cold reserve on the part 
of Lilly, as his manner had grown more tendar^; 
instantly discouraged him. All his bright 
hopes vanished; the light in his eye wiks 
quenched ! the smiles dispersed ; and all in his 
heart was again dark and dreary as before. It 
had even been a relief to him, therefore, when^ 
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in his interview with Mr. Belfast, he learnt 
that she loved another, for now he had some- 
thing to do. It must be no longer passive 
endurance, but action. He must resolutely 
strive against the feeling he had indulged, and 
regard her as the beloved of another — it might 
be the wife. All doubt was at an end. He 
must no longer watch her actions or listen to 
her words. She loved Frank Stapleton; and 
his work must now be to help Frank to be 
Worthy of her and to win her. Though but a 
day and night had passed, already he was 
calmer, better ; for he was released from the 
torturing uncertainty which had so long dis- 
turbed him ; and though he had felt bitterly 
the entire destruction of his hopes, still he was 
brave and patient ; and so he bore this like his 
other sorrows — bravely and patiently. 

He had seldom passed a pleasanter evening, 
or one more congenial to his taste, than this 
at Mr. Gresley^s ; and now, as he lay there, 
gazing out on the lovely moon-lit scene, with 
Constance beside him, talking so kindly, cheer- 
fully, sensibly, to him, he felt calmer and 
happier than he could have believed possible. 
Even Lilly's merry laugh did not grate pain- 
fully on his ear; for he was listening with 
pleased attention to the clear sweet tones of 
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Constance's voice^ as^ with unusual powers of 
conversation^ she went from one subject to 
another^ talking of nothing she did not tho- 
roughly understand^ until more interested and 
taken out of himself than he had ever been^ he 
was quite sorry when the tea summoned the 
whole party into the house. 

There are some persons who act as a tonic, 
so to speak, to the minds of others. Such a 
person was Constance Gresley. Depression of 
spirits could not be indulged where she was. 
The tone of her own mind was so fresh and 
healthy, that it could not fail to impart some of 
its buoyancy to those with whom she talked, 
and so Arthur now felt. 

" Mr. Warmsley, I understand you sing,*' 
said Mr. Gresley, coming up to him. *'Now 
the jingling of tea-cups is silenced, may I ask 
you for a song V* 

" I will sing a duet with Miss Walsingharo, 
if she will allow me.'' 

It was the first time for a long while that he 
had volunteered this. Lilly grew very red, but 
eagerly pressed by the rest of the party, she 
consented; and their two sweet voices were 
soon mingling together in delicious harmony. 
Loud applause rang through the room as they 
finished singing. 
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" Charming ;*' said Mr. Gresley. " I have 
not had such a musical treat for a long while. 
We shall not let you oflF now we know what 
you can do^ but be very unconscionable^ and 
ask you to sing to us again and again. Now, 
Constance^ it is your turn. We shall be able 
to get up quite a concert.'^ 

Constance sang also delightfully^ although in 
a totally different style to Lilly's sweet, bird- 
like singing. Hers seemed the outpourings of 
her soul. She sang always from memory ; and, 
therefore, she appeared to be improvising; so 
earnest and impassioned, so real was it, that 
the hearers could imagine she was only singing 
what she herself felt, nothing that she had been 
taught. 

With his intense love for music, and perfect 
knowledge of it, Arthur could judge of the 
merits of her performance, and he could not 
find words to express his delight. He had 
drank in every sound of her grand voice 
eagerly — watched the varying expression of her 
face intently — but he could not tell her all he 
felt when, the song ended, she came and sat 
near him ; but she had noticed the delight he 
had evinced, and his silence was more compli- 
mentary than many words. There was another 
who had seen his delight, and whose low, sad 
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sigh he might have heard if he had not been so 
absorbed. 

Leicester^ who^ for the hundredth time in 
his life, was " deeply in love/^ heard and noticed 
it^ and it formed the subject for a renewal of 
conversation with Lilly^ if repeated compli- 
ments on his part could be so called^ to which 
she listened with great confusion^ not knowing 
what to reply, greatly relieved when Frank 
joined them^ and the conversation became more 
general. 

*^Miss Gresley/^ said the rector at length, 
advancing to where she and Arthur were busily 
discussing the merits of certain composers, 
^^ my carriage has been here some little time, 
but I want to say one word to you before I 
go/^ 

'^ Certainly, sir,*' 

They drew aside into the recess of the win- 
dow, and then Mr. Belfast said — 

^^I have found recipients for some of the 
money you were so good as to give me ; and I 
am sure it would afford you sincere pleasure to 
see the bright smiles it brought to a miserably 
poor family, who have only just come to reside 
here, and to whom I gave ten shillings yester- 
day. I called this morning, and find they have 
spent it most usefully; and the poor woman, 
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with such a happy face^ was arranging the 
things she had bought when I went in. They 
are most anxious to thank you. Will you go 
and see them ?'' 

" Oh, I do not like being thanked.^' 

*^ But it is good and right that they should 
do so, and will make them happier ; so you 
will go— will you not?*' 

" Yes, certainly, I will, if you think it right, 
and I shall be so much obliged if you will tell 
me of any who are in want, sickness, or adver- 
sity whom I can in any way serve. My dear 
father always takes care that I have funds for 
such purposes ; and I want you to feel that I 
am your treasurer* Anything you tell me, I 
will do.'' 

'* You are very good, my dear young lady — 
very good ; and I am very much obliged to 
you. You are not going, then, to belong to 
the district visitors V 

"No, sir; — at least, unless you think I 
ought. I have refused once, but still, if you 
wish''— 

** No I do not wish it. I have always set 
my face against such societies as productive 
of much mischief, although the intention is a 
kind and excellent one. I am very glad you are 
of my opinion.'* 
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''I used to think them good/' answered 
Constance^ ^^ until I went more amongst the 
poor myself^ and I then found that the honest, 
industrious ones objected most strongly to it; 
complained of the manner in which, at all 
hours and times, the ladies entered their 
houses^ and dictated to them in what way they 
were to expend their own money; and I found, 
in every instance, that only the idle and worth- 
less — those who were glad to be helped, they 
cared not how, so that their labour was spared 
— were the only people who praised the society, 
or hoped for its continuance/' 

'^ Quite true. So I have ever found it. But 
we really must be going; it is getting quite 
past country hours. I will always be sure to 
let you know in what manner I expend your 
money, so long as you wish to intrust some to 
me.'' 

^'I shall always do so, as I am sure you 
know best whom to give it to." 

" Thank you. Good night. Oh, those poor 
folks I named, live at that small cottage near 
the turnpike." 

** I know. Thaak you. Good night.^ 

'' Aunt Anne, Lilly, boys, I am going; We 
are rather a close fit in the carriage; butflbrtn- 
nately for the horse, our drive is a short one." 
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Constance had ran to her father^ and said a 
few words in a harried voice ; and as the party 
were leavings she returned again to Mr. Belfast^ 
and said — 

''I am come with a great petition. Will 
yon spare your niece to me for a few days? 
It is snch a treat to me to have a young com- 
panion. Leicester's leave expires next week. 
Aunt Fielding is going away on a visits and I 
shall be so lonely. Say yes.^^ 

"I have no objection. What does Lilly 

Lilly stammered something about leaving 
her aunt ; but Mr. Belfast said^ in a marked 
manner — " Tour coming here will only delay 
your visit to your own home for a time^ dear.'' 
And so^ as coming to Aymesbury Park was far 
better than going home^ she consented ; and it 
was agreed^ that on the following Monday 
Lilly should take up her residence^ for a short 
time^ under Mr. Gresley's hospitable roof. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Monday on which Lilly left the Parson- 
age for Aymesbury Park^ there came to the 
blacksmith^s cottage^ very much to the 
astonishment of the villagers^ a carriage ; and 
though this ^^ carriage " was only a station fly^ 
still any conveyance that was not a wagon or 
cart, or the well-known vehicles from the Park 
or Parsonage, was enough to bring many heads 
to many windows in the quiet village street. 
It was late too : the long shadows were fading 
fast away. The sun, " its glorious course ful- 
filled/^ was- sinking to rest^ leaving a long, 
bright streak of red, like a parting smile, on 
the verge of the horizon. Who could come at 
such an hour, and to the blacksmith's, too? 
A lady alighted, gave some directions to the 
fly-man, and entered the cottage. The gossips 
could see no more, only the fly waiting, and 
the driver comfortably disposing himself for a 
nap. 

But we may enter, and in the neat parlour 
we shall find the stranger with Mr. Mayne. 
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She is a thin^ pale^ sickly-looking woman^ with 
apparently some nervous affection in one arm^ 
which she holds close to her side^ and which 
gives occasionally a little twitch ; her eyes have 
a red rim to them^ as though tears were often 
in them^ and her dress bespeaks a careless in- 
difference to personal appearance rather than 
the poverty which its otherwise worn condition 
would evidence. She is a lady — there is no 
mistaking that — even though the rusty black 
dress would be scorned by any of those who 
had been watching her arrival. 

'' I am much later than I meant to be, Mr. 
Mayne/' she says, in a plaintive voice; " but I 
•missed the train." 

" Well, ma^am, I had given you up for to- 
day, certainly, and Fve sent ^em to bed, pretty 
dears.'* 

*' I was afraid they would be gone to bed. 
But I can see them, — can I?" 

" Oh, to be sure, ma* am, to be sure. They're 
asleep, I make no doubt : but they're a sight 
to see then, God bless them/' 

'« You love them still ?" 

'' Love them ? I should think I did, too." 

''Then, I am afraid" — and the nervous 
twitching of the arm grew more rapid — " you 
will not like to see me, for I am the bearer of 
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bad news to you^ although it is what I have 
prayed to live to see.*' 

" You don't mean ?*' — And Mayne jumped 
from his seat^ and looked eagerly in the stran- 
ger's face/' 

''I mean that their grandfather will take 
them home ?'' 

He uttered no sound — made no reply ; but 
sitting quietly down again^ covered his eyes 
with his brown^ hard hand^ above which the 
veins in his forehead stood out like cords. Both 
were silent for some time ; but the ready tears 
were coursing down the cheeks of the strange 
lady — tears which the strong man was battling 
with — or he^ too^ could have cried like a child. 

The lady spoke first. 

'^ Shall we go up and see them ? I have not 
much time to spare. I return by the next 
train. My father will send for the children 
towards the end of the week. They are not to 
go back with me. I persuaded him not ; for 
I thought you would like to get used to the 
idea of parting with them better than losing 
them suddenly; you have been so kind to 
them.'' 

She talked on^ for he was still silent**-a holy 
silence. He was struggling with himself; his 
better spirit striving to master the evil feelings 
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in his heart against the man who would deprive 
him of his little treasures — the little deserted 
orphans he had reared and loved — whose help- 
less infancy he had tended — were now — now 
that he loved them-— to be wrested from him 
by the proud^ rich man who had spurned them. 
H^ was trying to think it right — trying to be 
glad that his little darlings should return to 
their proper home and station — trying to be 
glad that the hard heart had been softened — 
that a fellow creature had learnt the holy 
lesson to forgive. The lady spoke again. 

'^ Will you show me where the dear children 
sleep^ that I may just look at them before I go ?^^ 

He rose^ and led the way to where the twins 
lay sleeping^ in the firsts calm^ sweet sleep. 

Stilly silently^ Mayne and the lady stood^ and 
watched the sleeping children. Then she bent 
over them^ and gently kissed them^ murmuring^ 
"God bless them, how like her!'' Then, 
without another word, they descended again to 
the little parlour, and the lady, looking at her 
watch, said she must go. 

"One word before you go, ma'am. The 
parson— our good parson here — ^has taken an 
interest in these little things. May I tell him 
their story ? I wouldn't till I'd asked you. 
He's a kind, good man, is Mr. Belfast." 
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''Mr. who?*' said the lady, starting. 

'' Belfast, ma'am, is our parson's name/' 

" Where does he come from ?" 

" I can't say, ma'am, I'm sure. He's been 
here a matter of a twelvemonth, I think; not 
more." 

'' Is he married ?'* 

" Oh, no, ma'am. He's an elderly gentleman 
now; a single lady, his sister, lives with him." 

''His name — his Christian name; is it 
Charles ?" 

"Yes, ma'am, it is." 

" Strange, strange indeed. It must be the 
same. Yes, you may tell him their story — 
when they are gone. How strange and inscrut- 
able are the ways of Providence; that they 
should come to his village ! How strange, how 
strange," she kept repeating. "Well, God 
bless you and reward you for your care of the 
orphans, Mr. Mayne. It is not forgotten here 
— it will not be forgotten hereafter." And 
wringing the hand of the honest blacksmith in 
her thin delicate ones, she hastened away. 

He watched the fly as long as he could see 
it ; then, closing the door, went back into his 
parlour, and soon retired to his early rest 
refusing even the accustomed frugal meal his 
old housekeeper brought him. 
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Lilly had been two days at the Fark^ and 
was abready feeling the good influence of her 
new friend's mind over her own : seeming in 
every way benefited by the change. Not a 
moment in the day but she was either amused 
or instructed. Constance knew so much ; she' 
had read more books than Lilly had even heard 
of^ and she made such unaffected excellent use 
of the knowledge she had acquired^ that she 
hourly gained Lilly's admiration and love. The 
unfortunate Martha, with her irresistible ab- 
surdities, Leicester, with his amusing affecta- 
tions, dear Aunt Fielding — all were fresh 
characters, and formed a fresh insight into life, 
for the young, unsophisticated girl. 

On this Wednesday morning all the house- 
hold were kept in constant occupation by 
Leicester, who was starting to join his regi- 
ment, and he would allow no one any peace. 
His love for Lilly had expired the moment 
he found it not reciprocated ; for it was far too 
much trouble for him to gain a heart, — it must 
be resigned to him immediately, or he gave it 
up. So he contented himself with saying ^' she 
really was a deuced pretty little girl, but too 
quiet for him.'* However, she, like all the rest, 
was employed for him this morning. He was 
doing nothing earthly for himself, only im- 
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ploring every one to help him ; which^ if they 
had taken him literally^ would not have facili- 
tated his packing. He had begged and prayed 
Aunt Fielding not to go away on her visit until 
he was off, for he was sure no one could see to 
his things properly but her; and so, from the 
moment after breakfast, she had been in his 
room, where he, seated on a box smoking a 
cigar, watched her busy, handy fingers neatly 
stowing away his things, Constance and Lilly 
being employed to mend his gloves, and make 
a variety of cases for different articles he valued^ 
and which were not to be scratched. 

'^Packing is very tiring, auntie, dear, isn't 
it y he said with a great yawn. '^ Suppose we 
vary it with a little luncheon/' 

" You incorrigibly lazy boy," said Constance, 
coming in at the moment. '' Is it possible you 
have been lounging like that, and allo?ping dear, 
little auntie to pack your things V 

^^ I've been helping her, handing her what- 
ever was in my reach. Haven't I, dear auntie T* 

"Oh, dear me, yes. Your assistance has 
been invaluable, I must say.*' 

" Never mind, auntie, dear, we shall get rid 
of him to-morrow, and have a long respite." 

" You'll be very miserable when I am gone. 



now." 
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"Well, we shall miss you, dear old boy/' 
said Constance, going up to him, and kissing 
his forehead; "and with all the trouble you 
give us, be heartily glad to see you back again.'' 

" Thank you, Conny . I believe you. But 
I'm in a state of famine ; so come to luncheon. 
As a last effort, and a mark of my gratitude, I 
shall carry auntie down stairs." And seizing 
the light figure of his little aunt in his arms, 
he carried her down stairs, into the dining 
room, followed by Constance and Lilly. 

They had not been long seated at luncheon, 
when the sound of carriage wheels attracted 
their attention. 

" Oh, it is Mr. Warmsley and Mr. Stapleton 
come to wish you good«bye, I dare say," said 
Constance. " Go out to them, and bring them 
in here, Leicester." 

Lilly hoped that stooping for her handkerchief, 
would account for her flushed face. 

Assisted by Stapleton, Warmsley entered the 
room, and was warmly welcomed by all. It 
was a glorious day ; and the pleasant drive had 
brought a bright tint even to his pale cheeks, 
and he was far more cheerful than usual. After 
chatting for some time, Mr. Gresley proposed 
that the two young men should stay to dinner. 
The pony carriage could be sent back with a 
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request for Mr. Belfast's permission ; which^ if 
he (Mr. Oresley) sent a little note> he thought 
he would grant. There was a moon to light 
them home. It was Leicester's last evening. 
They must stay. They were easily persuaded 
to send the message hack to the parsonage ; 
and in due time Mr. Belfast's permission was 
hrought^ on the condition of an early return 
home at night. 

Years after, that day was remembered^ it was 
such a happy one ! Five young people together 
in a large, hospitable house in the country ; — 
how could they be otherwise than happy^ even 
though the hearts of some of the party were 
slightly darkened by the shadow of their first 
romantic love. Luncheon ended, they all 
strolled out into the park, wandering along^ 
talking and laughing, scarcely knowing where 
they were walking till they found themselves 
in the thick woods. Then, what laughing and 
scrambling, and tearing of things ! Leicester 
frightening poor little auntie a hundred times 
with assurances that every piece of dried stick 
was an adder or snake ; taking her basket from 
her, which she had brought to gather the lilies 
of the valley that grew in abundance in the 
wood, and hanging it on some high branch of a 
tree where she could scarcely see it^ much less 
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reach it. Frank had brought a camp stool for 
Arthur^ and when he was tired he sought the 
prettiest spot to place it^ and there Aunt Fielding 
and Constance rested with him. 

*' What a lovely spot ! I wish I had my 
sketch-book. You draw, Mr. Warmsley, do 
you not ?'* 

" Yes j I am very fond of it. This would 
make a lovely drawing.^' 

'^ It would indeed. One day next week we 
will have a sketching party, — bring out our 
luncheon into this delicious wood, and sketch 
this pretty peep into the village; — the trees 
make such a beautiful frame for it, do they 
not?'* 

" Yes, they do, indeed. And I dare say we 
shall find some good studies of trees in the 
wood, too.'' 

" Oh, I have no doubt we shall. I have not 
thoroughly explored it myself; we will, then. 
When shall it be ?" 

" Any day will suit me. I go nowhere,'' 
answered Arthur, with a slight sigh. 

" Except to Aymesbury Park, I hope you will 
say," replied Constance. 

'^ Yes. I shall always be delighted to come 
when you are alone — only your own family. I 
do not like strangers." 
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'^ Why, we were strangers last week, and see 
how soon we are fxiends/' 

" I know not why, but I never thought you 
strangers ; and your face seemed at once fami- 
liar to me" 

^' Then that must encourage you in making 
fresh friends, you know. You may find some 
more familiar faces besides mine. But about 
our sketching expedition. Shall we say Monday 
next r 

" Yes ; that will suit me.*' 

''What are you planning ?'' asked Aunt 
Fielding, coming out from amongst the trees, 
with her little basket filled with flowers. 

''A sketching party for next week. Oh, 
what lovely flowers! Those lilies are 
perfect. Dear auntie, where did you find 
them?'' 

'' Ah ! ah 1 1 knew a spot where I could find 
them. Let me make you a present of one, Mr. 
Warmsley." 

She took the best from her basket, and he 
placed it in his coat. 

'' It will fall without a pin," said Constance. 
" Here is one." 

'' Oh, I have no idea of pinning. They are 
such formidable things — pins; I'm quite afraid 
of them,*' said Arthur. 
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*' Let me, then/^ And bending down, Con- 
stance pinned the lily in his coat. 

'* Thank joxx" he said earnestly — ^more ear- 
nestly even than the simple service made 
requisite ; and then saying he was rested now, 
and would walk on a little, he rose, and Con- 
stance and Aunt Fielding had a little scuffle as 
to who was to carry the camp stool. 

'^ Let me, dear auntie ; I do so like to have 
something to carry. I have felt quite awkward 
being empty handed all the time I have been 

'* Oh, please, do not either of you carry it ; — 
pray, pray, don^t. It makes me feel my help- 
lessness more — it does indeed. It can remain 
there till we all come back, and I am sure 
Frank will carry it for me/' 

" But you may wish to rest again,'' urged 
Aunt Fielding. 

" Then I will remain here. Anyl^ng rather 
than see you carry it." 

'^ Let the naughty, wilful boy have his own 
way, then, auntie. And if he is tired^ we won't 
carry him, will we ? Come along, sir," she 
said, with her usual tact, treating the matter 
playfully, as she saw an expression of deep 
pain on Arthur's face. " It is time we searched 
for the others. I do not hear their voices now." 
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They walked on some little distance, leaving, 
as he wished, the camp stool where it was ; and 
presently Constance, who was a little in advance 
of Warmsley and Aunt Fielding, burst into a 
merry peal of laughter. 

Its cause was soon revealed. — ^Leicester on 
his back, under a tree, his hat over his eyes to 
keep out the sun, apparently fast asleep. 

" Leicester, sir, get up. You lazy fellow ! 
Where are the others ?^' 

" Eh ! Oh, it's you, is it ? Where are the 
others P I'm sure I canH say. Beally, I think 
I was asleep. They walked so fast I couldn't 
stand it in this thundering heat, so I prostrated 
myself on a mossy bank, and have been dream- 
ing of Titania. Your mortal footsteps frightened 
her away." 

'^ And high time, too, sir. How very rude 
of you to leave the others.'' 

<' They did not miss me^ I assure you. I 
wasn't entertaining, and they were very — ^to 
one another." 

*' Well, I shall proceed in search of them. 
You look tired, Mr. Warmsley — so tired." 
He did look so very pale, Constance thought 
it was fatigue. "Do, Leicester, let your 
politeness and good nature master your 
idleness, and fetch Mr. Warmsley's stool. 
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Come^ auntie^ you and I will go and search 
for the truants/^ 

But they were saved the trouble ; for Lilly's 
dress could, be seen amongst the trees^ and a 
loud " halloo'' from Leicester, procured a cor- 
responding one from Frank, and they soon 
joined the party. 

A searching glance was on Lilly. It was 
well she noticed it not, or the burning crimson 
in her face would have glowed still more. She 
walked up to Aunt Fielding, and admiring the 
flowers, bent down to smell them. Then, 
putting her arm through hers, she walked on 
silently, and spoke but little until they reached 
the house. 

The ladies went to their own rooms at once, 
as the dressing bell had rung ; but the gentle- 
men, affirming they should not be so long 
adorning, went out again to meet Mr. Gresley, 
who had been down to his farm. 

'^Come into my room. Miss Walsingham, 
will you?" said Constance. "I think I shall 
call you Lilly, it is such a sweet name. May 
I?" she said, parting back the long, fair hair 
from Lilly's face, and kissing her. 
Indeed, you may. I like it best." 
Very well, then ; we are Lilly and Con- 
stance from this time forth. Don't wash your 
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face with cold^ plain water, you look so flashed 
and warm. I will send some rose-water into 
your room when Compton makes her appear- 
ance. I am very extravagant. In the summer^ 
after walking, I always wash my face with rose- 
water. Oh, here ydu are, Compton. That's 
right. Take some rose-water into Miss Wal- 
singham's room.'' 

Constance saw there were tears in Lilly's 
eyes ; but she took no notice of it, only con- 
tinued to talk until her maid returned. 

" Well, Compton, how has poor Martha been 
getting on to-day V 

^' Oh, really, miss, I hardly know. I think 
she gets stupider and stupider. And she has 
nearly sent us all into fits in the servants' hall 
by saying what she is going to buy for a summer 
dress." 

" Indeed. Pray let us hear then,'' said Con- 
stance, asking for LiUy's amusement, to chase 
away the briny drops she had seen. 

" Why, miss, a bright blue muslin de laine, 

and a white muslin bonnet, because it wiU 

wash /" 

Even Lilly, sad and thoughtful as she seemed, 
could not help laughing. 

'^Poor Martha. But you must try not to 

laugh at her too much, Compton.'^ 
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'^ We do, miss ; but she is so strange. How- 
ever, she does not mind it. She often says she 
likes to see us so merry, but can't think what 
we are laughing at.'' 

'^ She has an admirable temper. There are 
many wiser folks might take example by her. 
Here come all the gentlemen, Lilly, across the 
Park, so I suppose you must go and dress. 60 
with Miss Walsingham, Compton." 

" No, thank you. I am not used to a maid. 
I can manage quite well, I assure you.'' And 
Lilly hastened away to her own room, where 
she indulged in what is graphically called a 
*' good cry,'' finding the rose-water most bene- 
ficial afterwards in removing, as she thought, 
the traces of tears : but at the dinner-table 
one amongst the guests saw she had been 
weeping. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

'' Warmslet^ may I come in?" said a voice 
at Arthur's door that nighty after all had 
retired to rest. 

'' Yes" And Stapleton entered. 

" 1 must have a confidant^ old fellow^ so I 
have come to you. Will you listen to me?'* 

'^ Yes, certainly.'* 

'^ Well, then," he said, flinging himself down 
on the couch, " 1 must tell you I am in love. 
Perhaps you have guessed that before; but, 
upon my life, I never knew it till she went 
away — till the house felt wretched without her. 
Well, I think, and I have thought about it a 
great deal, too, that with a dear, good little 
girl to love me, I should get a wiser, steadier 
fellow. I do not want to do anything wrong, 
you know, but I always feel so restless. I 
want to be always at something, and if there is 
nothing else to do, I do mischief. So yesterday 
I thought I would just find out if she cared for 
me. I only meant just to sound her; but, 
however, alone in that romantic wood, with 
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her dear, little arm in mine, I got very 
' spooney,' and said more than I meant to ; so 
I suppose we are now what is called engaged/' 

He paused as if for a reply ; and Arthur, 
who had listened with great apparent calmness, 
although his cheek was a shade paler than 
usual, answered : 

''Well, then, I suppose you are a happy 
man ?' 

''Why, not exactly; because what the 
' dickens ' is to become of us ? I have no 
money, and she has none yet. I suppose her 
father wiU leave her a little. But he's not the 
man to give her any before he goes; and long 
engagements are very bad things, donH you 
think?" 

" No, Stapleton, I do not. I am singular in 
my opinion, I believe. But I think that in 
most cases, and certainly in yours, a long 
engagement is a good thing, — at least, if you 
are in earnest, and know your own mind." 

"Oh, yes, I am quite in earnest. I think 
she is the very person for me.'* 

" And she has told you that she loves you V* 
Arthur asked in a voice so touchingly sad, that 
Frank looked suddenly up at him, and laying 
his hand kindly on his shoulder, said : 

" Yes. At least, she signified as much. It is 
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a pleasant thing to know^ as you will find some 
day, old fellow/' 

Arthur shook his head mournfully^ but made 
no answer. 

*' Yes, you will, Warmsley. You deserve to 
be loved a great deal better than I do.'' 

'' Never mind me. We were talking of your 
affairs, not mine. How can I help you ?** 

"Well, I do not know that you can help 
me j but I thought you could advise me what 
to do, if you thought I had been rash in going 
so far ; but you do not, you say ?" 

"No, I do not think you have been rash. 
It was only right, finding she loved you^ to 
show her that love was returned. And now, 
all your energies must be directed towards 
finding her a maintenance. Idleness and folly 
you must give up ; and, working hard and in- 
defatigably, find your only recreation in her 
society. What pleasure can you desire 
greater?'* 

" Yes, that is true. That is the thing to be 
done certainly. But now, about telling Mr. 
Belfast ?" 

In an instant this fresh difficulty rose before 
Arthur's mind. He suddenly remembered 
what, in the agitation from Frank's disdosure, 
he had forgotten — Mr. Belfast's conversation 
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with him on the subject. He scarcely knew 
how to answer^ because he could not tell Frank 
that Mr. Belfast had spoken to him ; and so he 
looked perplexed^ and was silent. 

'^ Oh/' said Frank, ^^ I perceive you think I 
shall have some difficulty. But it is best to tell 
him.^' 

'^ Oh, yes. Tell him, by all means.'^ 

*^ And promise to be good, industrious, and 
steady. I must promise that, I am sure, 
if I wish for his consent. But shall I keep 
that promise, Warmsley ? It is a hard one to 
keep.'' 

'^You will, if you try. You can only 
promise to try'^ 

''Well, I will promise, and try, too. With 
dear^ good little Lilly to help me, perhaps I 
shall succeed. The hope of 'winning and 
wearing her,' is a good inducement.^' 

Arthur sighed sadly ; for he thought if that 
were all the inducement for his earnestness in 
well-doing, the prospect was not a bright one 
for his gentle Lilly. He would have been glad 
for better and higher reasons to have induced 
Frank to amend; but he knew it was little 
good to say so to him now, and so he only 
answered : 

" You have my best wishes for your success^ 
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Stapleton^ I am sure; and if anything I can 
say to Mr. Belfast will further your interests^ 
rely on me.'* 

"Thank you, Warmsley. You are a good 
fellow ; I am very much obliged to you. But 
now, I shall wish you good night, for you look 
tired and worn, and I shall to bed to dream of 
my little Lilly." 

'* You are a good fellow :" seldom were 
those light words spoken to one who better 
deserved them in their fullest sense. Stapleton 
knew not how good, when he said it. He only 
knew that Arthur had listened patiently and 
kindly to his story, and good naturedly promised 
to help him. But he did not know all the 
patience and self-denial of that noble character 
— all the many masteries over himself which he 
had gained-^all the earnest piety, the resigna- 
tion, the faith, the purity of him whom he had 
so justly styled " a good fellow/' He could 
not have understood it if he had known it. 
He often wondered at his patience, and that he 
never murmured at what to him would have been 
so heavy an affliction — incurable lameness. But 
he thought it must be because he did not feel 
it. It never occurred to him that feeling 
it deeply, bitterly, he sought for patience 
at the one, true, and never-faiUng source, and 
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fouDditj because unto those who '^ ask shall 
be given/' 

No sooner was Frank's head on his pillow 
than he was fast asleep ; while in the next room 
sat Arthur^ thinking deeply on all that had 
passed^ and setting before himself plainly his 
course of action. His path seemed a thorny 
one. He looked forth at his future life^ and it 
appeared dull and cheerless enough; but he 
knew that " to bear is to conquer our fate/' 
and imploring that assistance without which 
our best efforts are in vain^ he felt renewed 
and strengthened for his rough pilgrimage to 
the haven of rest. 

''Well, this will not improve my health/' he 
thought, after he had sat for some time where 
Frank had left him. '' I must go to bed and 
sleep." And he smiled as he thought how 
little sleep would come at will ; how hard to be 
resisted when it would come ; how impossible 
to be commanded when it would not. 

How carefully and with how sad a sigh did 
he take the lily from his coat — look at it ten- 
derly — and then putting it in water, softly go 
into Frank's room, and place it on his table. 

Frank was up and dressed early the next 
morning. He tapped at Arthur's door as he 
went down, and said : 
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''Wish me joy. I shall speak directly after 
breakfast/' 

But his determination was frustrated by the 
arrival of some one on business to Mr. Belfast^ 
even before the meal was ended. It was no 
less a person than Mayne^ the blacksmith. 

"Well, Mr. Mayne, it is you, is it? What 
can I do for you ?" said Mr. Belfast, as he en- 
tered the room. 

'^ Why, sir, nothing, Pm afraid. Tm full of 
trouble.^' 

" Indeed. Tm sorry to hear that. What js 
the matter ?" 

'' My children, sir — my little pets/' 

'' Not ill, I hope V' 

"Oh, no, not ill, sir; but — but gone, sin 
I've a nasty cold, I think,'' he said, wiping his 
eyes, and trying to cough away a huskiness in 
his voice. 

" Gone !" echoed Mr. Belfast, "Where to?" 

" Gone home, sir, where they should have 
been at first. I've asked leave to tell you their 
history, sir, as you seemed to take an interest 
in them ; and so I'm come to tell you." 

" Thank you, Mr. Mayne. I shall be very 
happy to hear it, and though I have no doubt 
you are sorry to part with the children, still, I 
think, it is well you are spared their expense," 
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'^ Well, sir, we won^t talk about that. Their 
loss is, I think, the worst grief I ever had. 
However, sir, I won't take up your time with 
talking about that, but tell you their story; 
particularly, sir, as by Miss Heathcote's 
manner, I fancy they are somehow known to 
you.*' 

Endeavouring to master the astonishment 
which this name had evidently called up, Mr. 
Belfast said : 

^' I did know people of that name, certainly ; 
so tell me quickly all you know of these poor 
children, and how they are connected with 
them.'' 

"Well, sir, there came, as you've heard 
right enough, five years ago, to my cottage, a 
lady to lodge with me ; and some few months 
after these little dears were born, she died. I 
thought it odd that no one ever came to see 
her, or notice her, for she was quite a lady, and 
I could see there was something wrong from 
the first. However, sir, in her desk was found 
a marriage certificate, and several letters from, 
as it appeared, her sister. At once I wrote to 
her, telling her of the poor lady's death, and of 
the little twins' birth. She answered me directly 
— such a kind letter ; — but she said she did not 
know what was to be done. Her sister had 
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married against her father's wiU, and he vowed 
never to see her again^ or have anything to do 
with her children. Indeed^ he would not have 
her name mentioned. And he had kept sternly 
to this^ though many years had passed. He 
had been quite right in objecting to the mar- 
riage^ for the man was a sad^ bad character^ 
and had used her shamefully ; spent her money, 
for which, it seems, he had married her, and at 
last deserted her. This, you understand, sir, 
was in the letter.'^ 

Mr. Belfast nodded assent, but never spoke. 

'^It then went on to say, sir, that sh6, the 
sister, would undertake to help keep them, — 
she could not quite alone, — or else, horrid as^ it 
was, they must become chargeable to the parish. 
But she would never cease her exertions to 
induce the grandfather to take them. Po^r 
soul, she never has; and at last he has faken 
them. 

'^ About that time, sir, I had had a great deal 
of trouble with my daughter; but heaven had 
been merciful, and spared her to me. She hadre* 
pented her folly, and come home to be steady and 
quiet. I seemed to feel, sir, that I ought to 
show my gratitude in something more than 
words ; and so I determined I would take care 
of the little creatures God seemed to have 
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thrown in my way on purpose. I thought no 
more of sending them to the parish^ but 
wrote to the lady^ and said if she would do 
what little she could^ the children should 
for the future find a home with me. And^ 
as I told you, sir, they've paid me for their 
board and lodging, for they've made a better 
man of me, sir. I donH think Fve been inside 
of a public house, sir, since those children were 
bom.'' 

''The name of the family?" asked Mr. 
Belfast with much interest. "What do you 
say it is ?" 

" Heathcote, sir, the grandfather. The lady's 
name was Gray." 

" Anne Gray ?" 

" Yes, sir, that was her name. I beg your 
pardon, sir, but you're not ill, are you ?" 

'' No, no, my good man. I have a wretched 
headache, only. Where do you say the 
mother was buried ?" 

"In Mersham churchyard, sir, — a neat 
grave under some trees. She was buried like 
a lady, but quite plain. There is no stone up ; 
but my brother, who lives there, sees that the 
grass is kept mown and free from weeds. Well, 
sir, I won't detain you no longer ; but I wished 
you to know about them, and Miss Heathcote 
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seemed to wish it, too. So good morning to 
you, sir." 

''Good morning, Mr. Mayne. I will look 
in on you in a day or two.*' 

** Do, sir. I shall be very dull, now/' 

Mr. Belfast shook him warmly, heartily, by 
the hand, and returned to the breakfast room ; 
but he could eat no more, and ordered the 
breakfast at once to be cleared away. 

He looked so serious and thoughtful, that 
Frank scarcely liked to broach the subject on 
which he was so desirous to speak to him. But 
as he had screwed up his courage to do so, he 
thought it better at once to begin; and the 
moment, therefore, that he was alone with the 
rector, he told his tale. 

Mr. Belfast listened in silence, and when 
Frank concluded, he said : 

" I feared this, Frank. I cannot say I am 
glad ; for you have not been showing symptoms 
of such conduct as I should wish to see in the 
husband of my niece. But she is my niece, 
not my daughter. I cannot forbid it if I would ; 
although I tell you honestly, I would have 
prevented it if I could. Sit down, and I will 
'tell you a story which will show you why I am, 
as you perhaps think, so severe upon youthful 
indiscretions. 
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''Some fourteen years ago, a clergyman, 
who had a very small curacy, took pupils to 
increase his income. At the time I speak of, 
he had only one, young, handsome, clever, and 
good-tempered. This pupil was a general 
favorite, but he gave his tutor infinite trouble. 
Pleasure was all he thought of — all he cared 
for. He would seek it at any price, even, 
Frank, betraying his tutor^s trust, and stooping 
to deception to gain his end. Working hard 
in his parish, and reading with • and attending 
to this young fellow, the poor Curate was glad 
at times of a little recreation, which he could 
always find at the house of some valued friends. 
But he could not leave his pupil ; he could not 
trust him, Frank; he must go too. There 
were two daughters in the family : one of- whom 
was lovely. The poor Curate loved her, not 
for her beauty only, but for her gentle goodness ; 
and in his dreams pictured some future day, a 
bright home, and her for his bride. 

.••••. • • 

'^ Day after day, week after week, he patiently 
bore with his pupil, and tried most earnestly to 
break him of his folly — but in vain. One thing 
led to another. He grew worse and worse, 
until at last his tutor wrote to his parents, and 
requested them to remove him. Time passed 
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on^ and the Curate became a Rector. His 
heart beating high with hope, he sought the 
girl he had so long loved, to offer her his heart 
and hand. She had that morning eloped with 
his former pupil ! and the angry father refused 
to admit his old friend ever again into his 
house; for through him, he said, had this 
misfortune happened.'^ 

'' Then the girl was not so very good, sir,'* 
said Frank. , 

" She was good, Frank, but weak and yield 
ing, like Lillias Walsingham. Deceit had be- 
come familiar to him who professed to love 
her, and with some fine tale, he had lured her 
from her father's home. She had a little 
money, that he soon spent on the vices which, 
having once encouraged, he could not break 
himself of. Misfortunes came upon them, and 
soured his temper. He ill-used his unhappy 
wife, and, it seems, finally deserted her. One 
after another children had been bom to her, 
who had drooped and died, all save two. She 
is gone to join them, now, thank Ood ; and 
her father has consented to take the two she 
has left behind to his care. The aching, dis- 
appointed heart of him who so fondly loved 
her is at rest now, too. Frank, he was my 
youngest brother. You may imagine how I 
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dread another victim in my own family. How- 
ever, you must apply to your family and to 
Lilly^s parents ; if they have no objection to 
your engagement, I must say no more : but 
mark me, if you remain with me, I shall watch 
you narrowly, and instantly report to her parents 
if your conduct is other than it should be. 
You have promised to amend : let me see that 
you do.*' 

He spoke more sternly than he had ever 
before; and making Frank understand that he 
and Lilly were not to correspond until the 
consent of the parents had been obtained, he 
left the room, and sought his own, where, with 
the door shut against intruders, he remained 
for an hour or two. When he appeared again, 
all trace of care had departed. He was again 
mild and cheerful. The next day he went out 
early, and said he should not return till late ; 
and those people who, on Sabbath days, were 
wont to wander round the churchyard at Mer- 
sham, and look at the graves, stopped before 
one newly planted with flowers, on which was 
a little cross, with "Annie'' simply carved 
upon it. 



VS 



CHAPTER IX. 



ti 



Lilly, dear, what is it ? I really feel in- 
cUned to give more than a penny for your 
thoughts/' 

'^ Dear Constance, they would not be worth 
as much to you." 

'^ Fm afraid she's not happy away from her 
pretty, snug Parsonage. The little dove is 
pining for its own nest,'' answered Constance 
in a coaxing voice, as she drew the fair face 
towards her, and kissed her. 

'' No, dear, it is not that. But I am a little 
worried, dear Constance," she said, suddenly 
looking up at the clear, honest eyes gazing into 
hers. *' I have no sister, no one to talk with^ 
or advise me. May I trust in you ?" 

"I hope you may, dear Lilly. I think I 
should never betray it." 

'^I am sure you would not. Well, then, 
when Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Warmsley were 
here the other day, he — Mr. Stapleton — 
Frank"— 

" Do not trouble yourself to go on, love. I 
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see it all in your face. And you accepted 
him r 

^' Yes ;— but he said he should never be goodj 
or do good^ if I refused him — that it would 
ruin him here and hereafter. These were awful 
words^ Constance^^' she said^ looking up with a 
frightened glance in her friend's face. 

'^ Yes, dear/* said Constance. "Foolish words^ 
too, with which silly boys, very much in love, 
try to frighten silly girls. But you have made 
him happy, so all is well, is it not ?*' 

''Oh, yes, I hope so.*' 

'' I suppose you are fidgeting about consent 
from all parties now ?'* 

*' Yes,*' again murmured Lilly, 

" But there is no fear. I dare say you will 
both be called very foolish j but that's what 
papas and mammas are sure to say, when their 
children fall in love. But ' dear Frank ' must 
work hard, and he will soon be able to claim 
his wife. He is going to take orders, is he 
not ?" 

'' I believe so.'' 

'' Ah I you will make a charming little wife 
for a clergyman, I'm sure. Well, now the 
weighty secret is told, no more grave looks. 
You shall talk of the ' beloved one' all day 
long, if you like. I will not be wear^ o€ 
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listening; but I must have the smiles back. 
Now, I think, a drive will be the beat thing for 
us this lovely day. I will order Fatima, and 
we will go and see those poor folks I was 
speaking to you of; and we will talk all the 
time of Somebody/' she said, laughing gaily, 
and again kissing Lilly's flushed cheek. ^' Now, 
you go and get ready, and we will have a nic^ 
romantic drive, just fit for lovers." 

Why had not Lilly the moral courage to tell 
all to this true friend ; to tell her that she had 
accepted Frank with her heart filled with the 
image of another? because she thought that 
other did not love her, and because Frank said 
her manner led him to believe his suit would 
not be rejected. The words she had termed 
" awful words,*' too, had urged her on to act 
against her better, truer nature, and accept as 
her future husbi^nd a man she did not love, and 
so make her life one long, acted lie. But she 
had not courage. She had looked in Constance's 
honest face, and read there her true heart. She 
knew how poor her opinion would be of one 
who could act so weakly, so falsely, and she 
could not tell her. 

* They were just dressed for their drive, and 
the pony carriage was at the door, when the 
ball bell announced visitors. 
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''It is Mr. Warmsley^" said Constance, "with- 
out the dear Frank, though.^* 

Had Constance noticed the sudden stony 
pallor of Lilly's cheeks and lips, she, perhaps, 
would have learnt more than she had been told. 

He came in feebly, leaning on his crutch, 
looking pale as usual ; but the expression was 
almost holy, from its exquisite serenity. 

''You are just going out, and I am detain- 
ing you, do not let me do so ; for I am only 
out for a drive, and may as well drive by the 
side of you,'' he said. 

" There is no hurry, indeed, Mr. Warmsley. 
We will all go together, presently. I will tell 
my father you are here.*' 

" Do not disturb him. I am only the bearer 
of a note, — the answer to your invitation for 
Monday.'' 

" Oh ! but my father will like to see you. 
Leicester and Aunt are away ; but she will be 
back in time for our Monday excursion.'' 

" I will fetch your father, Constance," said 
Lilly. 

"No, no, dear, thank you. I will go." She 
ran out of the room, and Arthur and Lilly were 
alone. 

Arthur drew nearer to her as the door dosed, 
and said : — 
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T am commissioned to deliver a message to 
youj to say that all is well at the Parsonage ; 
but that there is to be no correspondence until 
satisfactory letters arrive from London. A 
mysterious message^ you see; but I deliver it 
word for word as I was told^'^ he said with a 
smile — such a sweet smile. Could Lilly have 
known the workings of that noble hearty and 
all it was undergoing for her sake^ she would 
have repented bitterly that she had ever given 
it one moment's pain : she would have mourned 
more for him than for herself. There may be 
some who would urge in her defence^ that 
Arthur had never spoken to her of love ; that 
she knew not that to give her hand to another 
would pain him; but she had made that 
grievous mistake^ too often made — she had 
been untrue to herself. An unreturned love 
should be fought against bravely^ not morbidly 
indulged ; but never, till it is overcome, should 
the hand be given to another. Wronging her- 
self and him she weds, what happiness can that 
wife expect? And yet daily couples stand 
before God's altar,^ pledging their faith, '^ either 
to other,'' hand joining hand, with their hearts 
far asunder. A home, money — aye, and worse 
still, pique for the desertion of another — have 
too often been the inducements for marriage ; 
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bringing inevitable misery on botb, and dis- 
credit on the holy state of matrimony. But it 
is not to be denied that many who have loved 
each other^ and married in true faith, have 
found their golden idol was but dross — have 
sorrowed and suffered. But they have not 
on their conscience, to add to that suffering, 
the knowledge that they wilfully uttered a 
falsehood, in the presence of their God. 

Lilly had not the power over herself which 
Arthur possessed, and she could scarcely com- 
mand her voice to answer him. She murmured 
some reply, and then, fortunately for her, 
Constance and Mr. Gresley entered, and the 
conversation turned on general topics. Arthur, 
at length, suggested that they should start on 
their drive, as the ponies had been standing 
some time. 

Mr. Oresley handed the ladies into the little 
carriage, and assisted Arthur ; and telling his 
daughter to mind and not keep him waiting 
for his dinner, or it would spoil his temper, he 
gaily nodded to the party, and they drove on. 

" Are you bound to any particular spot. Miss 
Gresley ?^' asked Arthur. 

''Yes; to a cottage near the turnpike. 
After that anywhere. How is Mr. Stapleton V* 
she asked. '' I knew you had not the courage 
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to inquire/' she whispered to Lilly. *' When 
will he come to see us, Mr. Warmsley T^ 

" Well, I do not know, exactly. He is very 
well, and seems very happy ; but he is reading 
hard now/' 

Kind Arthur! He said all this pointedly, 
for Lilly to hear, to make her happy, to make 
her smile. He noticed, with the quick eye of 
affection, that she looked sad, and he thought 
it was Frank's idleness, and Mr. Belfast's 
opposition, which had worried her. How little 
"lie divined the cause ! 

They drove to the cottage, and as the ladies 
were going to alight, Arthur said he would not 
wait, as Mr. Belfast would be expecting him 
back. 

" Dear me," he said, as they shook hands 
with him at parting ; ^' I am a most faithless 
messenger. I have a letter for you from Mr. 
Belfast, Miss Walsingham. The servant put 
it in my hand just as I was starting, and I 
really forgot it till I mentioned his name." 

LUly took the letter, and bidding him 
good-bye, followed Constance up the cottage 
garden. 

As they tapped at the door, a well-known 
voice met their ears. 

'^ Oh, last night I dreamj? such a dream/' 
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and when the door opened they beheld Martha, 
her sleeves rolled up to her elbows, and a 
scrubbing-brush in her hand, with which she 
had vigorously been scrubbing a deal table, 
but one of her " awful dreams " occurring to 
her, she had paused to relate it. In a chair by 
the fireside, sat a pale, sickly looking woman, 
with a child in a cradle beside her. 

"Why, Martha,^' said Constance, ''how 
came you here V^ 

"Why, ma'am, I heard this poor woman 
wamH well, and so Tve come to clean up a bit 
for her.^' 

"She^s very kind, ma'am," said the poor 
woman, rising with difficulty from her seat. 
" She has cleaned up very nicely.*' 

" Do not disturb yourself, Mrs. Bromly. I 
am very glad to hear she has been useful. 
What is the matter?'* 

" Well, ma'am, I hardly know. Weakness, 
the doctor thinks, and that I need nourish- 
ment !'* 

" Well, and have you tried that, or cannot 
you manage to provide yourself with it ?" 

"I can't, ma'am. My husband has been 
out of work some time ; and the first money we 
have seen for a long time was yours the good 
parson brought us. Jem is in work now ; and 
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I hope shortly^ when our back debts are paid^ 
as I shall be to get a little nourishment to 
set me up/* 

" Well, you need not wait quite so long as 
that, Mrs. Bromly. As Martha seems to know 
her way here, she may just as well see if she 
can cook for you as well as scrub. The butcher 
shall pay you a visit to-morrow, and to-day 
Martha shall bring you down something from 
our table for supper. Without knowing what 
it is, perhaps you may fancy it. A lady I 
knew, who was a great sufferer, could never 
eat unless when her dinner was sent her as a 
present.** And Constance laughed — that sweet, 
merry laugh which was so infectious. The 
poor, sickly face of the invalid brightened as 
she listened. 

'^ The doctor told me, ma*am, that there were 
ladies in this village who made it their busi- 
ness to attend to the wants of the poor; and 
that if I sent to them, they would do some- 
thing for me. My husband went and told 
them how ill I was^ and they sent me a book 
only. It*s a very good book^ and I was glad 
to read it; but it did not make my body 
no stronger. And do you know, ma*am, I 
don't know if Vm wrong, but I think there's 
no book like the Bible when any one's ill or 
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sorrowful. However, it was very kind • of the 
ladies. They thought if I was ill I wanted 
something to divert my mind, and sent me 
a book^ like they would to one of theirselves. 
They couldn't think that it was food I wanted.'' 

Tears of sympathy rose in the eyes of the 
two girls^ as they listened to this simple and 
touching statement. Constance seized her 
hand, and said in a low, earnest voice — 

"Please God, you shall never more know 
that want. May I come and see you again, 
some day ?" 

"May you! Indeed, ma'am, you may. 
Already you have done me good." 

"Well, then, good-bye. I will come soon 
again, and stay longer. Mind you are in time for 
our dinner, Martha, to bring something here." 

" Oh, yes, ma*am," said Martha. " I came 
here, ma'am," she continued, in a low voice, 
" to try to be like you. You're always doing 
something for somebody, ma'am, and you seem 
so happy and so good, I thought I'd try to do 
like you," 

" I am glad you have been useful, Martha, 
and hope you will continue to be so. Come, 
Lilly." 

" Can anything be a better proof of the force 
of example than poor Martha's conduct, dear 
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Constatice ?^^ said Lilly^ as they drove away 
from the cottage. 

^^ Poor creature ! she is very anxious to do 
rights certainly. I think with her it is power^ 
not will, that is wanting.^' 

They talked on a little longer of Martha and 
her eccentricities^ and then they were both 
silent for some time. Their drive was^ as Con- 
stance promised, very romantic, and they 
seemed both occupied with their own thoughts. 
At length Constance said : — 

" What a nice fellow he is. How sad that 
he is so lame. Is it incurable ?^^ 

^^ I beg your pardon ; who did you say, dear 
Constance ? I fear I was not listening.^' 

^^ Never mind, dear; it is quite excusable. 
I asked you if poor Mr. Warmsley's lameness 
was incurable ?" 

''Yes, I believe so." And Lilly sighed 
slightly. » 

'' It is treason to say so, I suppose, but if I 
had been a young lady thrown into the society 
of those two young men, I should have lost my 
heart to — " • 

" There is Frank,'' said Lilly suddenly, ''just 
come out of that cottage. How odd I" 

"He does not see us,'' said Constance. 
" Shall I drive faster ?" 
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" Oh^ no^ no^ it is no consequence — perhaps 
— I think my uncle does not quite approve of 
it, by the glance I took at the letter/' she 
answered hesitatingly. 

'^ Well, you are a good girl, Lilly — one in a 
thousand, to withstand such a temptation. But 
quickly read your letter, and see what your 
uncle says. If you are mistaken we can still 
give Fatima the whip ; and I'll undertake to 
say, we shall catch Mr. Stapleton.'' 

'^ Oh ! no, never mind. I wonder what 
could have taken him there, — to Mrs. Oakly's.'* 

'^ Some message from your uncle, I dare 
say. How fast he's walking," said Constance. 
And she looked at Lilly, for it suddenly seemed 
to strike her that there was some mystery. 
Whether Lilly noticed the glance, and strove 
to avoid the scrutiny, Constance knew not; 
but she drew out her uncle's letter, and began 
to read it ; and by this means the rest of their 
drive was accomplished in silence. 

Mr. Belfast's letter ran as follows : — 

'^ My dearest child,— I have just received a 
startling communication from Frank, which I 
deeply regret I cannot announce to you as I 
should wish, accompanied by hearty congratu- 
lations. Frank's conduct lately has been such 
as to cause me much sorrow ; and I cannot 
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think at present that it is a good thing for yoa 
to have pledged your faith to him. He is 
not the husband I should have chosen for my 
little girl. However^ I am not your father; 
he may judge differently. I have written to 
him^ and made Frank write to his parents; 
and^ until their consent is obtained^ I cannot 
allow you to correspond or meet^ except on the 
old terms of common friendship. I do not 
apprehend any objection being made on your 
side at any rate^ except that the long engage- 
ment it must necessarily be^ may be thought 
foolish. I have had some serious conversation 
with Franks and he has promised to become a 
new man^ — to grow wiser and better^ and lead 
a more sensible life. Certainly, for the last 
two or three days he has been reading steadily. 
Your love may do much for him : the power of 
love is very great : but, Lilly, my child, you 
must be firm and strong yourself, if you would 
make him so. Do not let him lead you wrong, 
but do you strive to lead him right. He is very 
young, kind-hearted, and affectionate. There 
is good ground to work on; it wants but a 
skilful tiller, who will plant and water, and 
pray earnestly to heaven for the increase. Let 
him see by example, that a life of usefulness to 
one^s fellow-creatures and devotedness to Gk)d, 
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is the only real mode of securing happiness. 
Such an example in the woman he loves^ he is 
almost sure to follow. My great fear is^ that 
you, my poor little pet, have not spirit or 
energy for this : it needs both, and a mighty 
love, too, to keep you persevering in your work. 
However, that God will bless you and aid you 
in this and all trials of your life, is the earnest 
prayer of your affectionate 

''Uncle.'' 

After Lilly had reached her own room she 
again read this letter, and as she read she 
trembled, — trembled to think what she had 
undertaken. It needed ''mighty love,'' her 
uncle said. 

Again and again she repeated the words. 

She knew she had it not to give. How 
weak, how wicked to deceive every one thus. 
What must she do. Conscience whispered her, 
write at once to Frank, and tell him she had 
deceived him and herself, — that she did not, 
coxdd not love him as he should be loved. But 
again, that want of moral courage — Lilly's be- 
setting sin — overpowered even the powerful 
suggestions of conscience; and she tried to 
persuade herself it was better as it was, — that 
time would bring love ; that the knowledge of 
Frank's affection would make her in time 
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return it, and aid her in forgetting and over- 
coming her present hopelesg affection. With 
this false reasoning she endeavoured to console 
herself, scarcely venturing to reflect upon what 
was, in truth, her stronghold of hope and con- 
solation^ — ^that their parents would not allow 
of the engagement. And so this weary day 
passed hy; weary to Constance, too, for she 
found it impossible to amuse poor Lilly, and she 
was truly glad when night closed in, and they 
betook themselves to bed. 



CHAPTER X. 

Aunt Anne had been without her niece and 
constant companion now nearly a week^ and 
was beginning most anxiously to wish for her 
return ; but on expressing this to her brother^ 
he forthwith proceeded to state his reasons for 
wishing her to remain away longer. 

She was wonderfully astonished^ and scarcely 
thought it possible that anything so incon- 
venient as Lilly falling in love with either of 
^^ the boys^^^ as she called them^ could possibly 
have happened. 

" Well, dear brother, at any rate I^m glad 
it^s Frank, instead of poor Mr. Warmsley, for 
at one time I really fancied it was him she 
liked, and that would have been sad — to have 
been wedded for life to such a poor weak 
creature/' 

^' Better a weak body than a weak mind,'' 
said Mr. Belfast. '' I am very, very sorry for 
it * but I might and ought to have foreseen it ; 
and all we have now to do is to make the best 
of it. Nothing can be more silly and unkind 
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than to throw young people together^ and then 
be violent against them^ and part them if they 
fall in love. As far as human foresight goes^ I 
fear this is a bad business ; but we must^ in 
trusting faith^ leave it to Higher wisdom and 
Truer love ; and even if our poor Lilly has a 
life q{ suffering here^ we shaH hope it is to 
prepare her for purer and eternal bliss hereafter. 
I hope I shall have answers to my letters to- 
mo];row^ or it will make it awkward on Monday 
at the park/' 

'^ It will, indeed, brother. Oh ! dear, dear, 
it's a very awkward business altogether ; and 
I declare I feel quite perplexed and out of 
order.'* 

'^ Well suppose we take a nice walk together, 
and forget for the time these silly lovers^ shall 
we ?" asked Mr. Belfast, with some attempts at 
playfulness, for he perceived tears standing in 
his sister's eyes. Aunt Anne consenting^ she 
was soon ready, and together they started on 
their walk. 

'' Supposing we call on some of our good 
folks, sister, shall we ? When I feel vexed and 
worried, I make it a rule to visit the poor ; to 
learn amongst them a lesson of patience and 
content. I think we will go to Mrs. Oakly's." 

'^ Oh, no, brother ; there is no need to go 
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there. Nothing is the matter, — no one 
iW < 

Poof Aunt Anne so feared Mrs. Oakly's 
" unruly member '' would disclose to Mr. Belfast 
Frank's nadiscretion, that she perfectly dreaded 
a visit to her. 

" No one ill in body, but I fear there is 
much the matter there in mind/' answered her 
brother. '^ I called yesterday, and was not 
pleased with what I heard.'' 

" Indeed. Then she told you about — ** 

^^ Frank — my dear sister — yes. And she 
also told me that she had mentioned it to you. 
How was it you did not tell me ?" 
Why, brother, I was afraid." 
Yes, yes," said Mr. Belfast, kindly smiling 
and patting her arm resting on his. " I know 
you would not have had me angry with your 
favourite. But he has deserved it ; indeed, he 
has been very, very wrong and thoughtless, and 
I fear done more harm in this poor family than 
he has a notion of. I promised Mrs. Oakly I 
would look in &gain, and see how matters were 
going on, and I sent Frank this morning to 
apologise to her for the annoyance he has occa- 
sioned her." 

" Dear me j he will scarcely like that. Young 
people are not fond of apologising." 



cc 
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'' It was . a fitting act of liumiliation. I 
desired he should do it^ as a proof of his peni- 
tence and new resolves* But here we are. 
You will come in, will you not ?'' 

" Oh ! yes, certainly,'* said Aunt Anne. But 
their gentle tap at the door was unanswered, 
and they were forced to repeat it before the 
door opened to admit them. 

*' Oh ! it^s you, ma'am. I'm very glad to see 
you, and you, Mr. Belfast. You've just come 
at the right time, — to talk to Will Staines, for 
I can't make nothing of him." 

The voice in which Mrs. Oakly spoke was 
quite unlike her usual sharp and noisy tone; 
she seemed sad and subdued, and tears were 
standing in her eyes. 

Aunt Anne and Mr. Belfast entered the 
cottage, and found there a tall good-looking 
young labourer, standing by the table, twirling 
his *' wide-awake " with his brown fingers, as 
though with a sort of nervous restlessness which 
compelled him to do something. He gave a 
sort of shy, half-nod, half-bow, to the visitors, 
and twirled his cap still faster. 

" There, Will," said Mrs. Oakly ; " there's 
the parson ; hear what he'll say for Nelly." 

" What is it ?" asked Mr. Belfast. " What 
can I do ?" 
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''Why, sir, just speak for my Nelly; and 
tell Will there ainH no harm in her, sir. Oh, 
dear ! oh, dear ! to think it should come to 
this.^^ And throwing her apron over her head, 
poor Mrs. Oakly began to cry piteously. 

" Let me understand this matter, my good 
friend. Of what do you accuse Ellen Oakly?'' 

The young man made no answer, but still 
continued playing with his cap. 

*' He says, sir,*' said Mrs. Oakly, speaking 
as well as she could for sobs, "that — that — she's 
not fit for an honest man's wife ; that he won't 
have no more to do with her ; and — and — I've 
kept all Nell's nonsense from father so long,-^ 
and he likes Will, and wants him to have our 
girl — and if Will won't, I must — I must tell 
him, and I don't know what will happen; be- 
sides the disgrace." 

'' But why has he formed this opinion of your 
daughter ?" 

'' Whoy, sir," said the young man, speaking 
for the first time, in a strong country accent, 
'' when a poor labouring man teakes a woife, 
he neads one as can moind his house and help 
him to seave his money, if she .carn't help 'un 
to earn it. He neads one who be rough and 
unlamed like himself; who won't be asheamed 
^o love him, and loves but one thing else as 
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well, — his good name. Sucb a one was Nelly 
when I first knowed her ; but the enemy has 
come in the nighty sir^ and sowed- tares among 
the wheat. Fve done with her." 

^'Oh ! no, no, Will, don't say so,*' cried the 
poor mother. " She had her head turned a bit, 
but she'll grow mser now ; wonH she, sir?" 

" I think you ar« a little severe, Staines," 
said Mr. Belfasl^, .in his kind voice. "Re- 
member we have none of us a right to be hard 
on each other. Have pity on her, as you hope 
for pity. The whole village is aware that you 
had intended to marry her. Think what lasting 
disgrace you bring on her by this. If she loves 
you, she will try to become all you wish her. 
Talk to her kindly; try her for a few months 
before you cast her ofi^, and I think I c»i almost 
answer for her improvement/' 

As he spoke the last words, the door was 
flung suddenly open, and the subject of the 
conversation entered. She was dressed in a 
bright pink muslin dress, flounced up to her 
waist, her beautiful silky fair hair tortured into 
sundry plaits behind, and falling in long ring- 
lets nearly down to her waist in front. 

She started, and grew very red when she saw 
how the room was occupied. She had been 
with one of her neighbours for an hour or two^ 
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and was not even aware of Will's arrival. A 
look of mingled -sorrow and contempt passed 
over the young man's &oe when she entered^ 
and holding out his arm, covered with the fustian 
sleeve of his jacket, he pointed to that and then 
to the fine airy dress of the yonng girl, and said, 
in a low voice,—" Do that match ?" 

" What's the matter, mother ?'' Nelly asked, 
going up to Mrs. Oakly, who was hurriedly 
wiping her eyes, to prevent the tears being seen 
by her child. 

'^ Go to WiH,*' she said, iti a low voice, with- 
out answering the question. '^ Speak to him 
kindly ; he's so put out." 

'^ I shan't, indeed," Nelly answered, tossing 
her head. " Let him speak to me first." 

" Well, Pm oflF, moth-^Mrs. Oakly," said 
Will, glancing at the clock. ''My time's up* 
Gk)od-day to you. Good-day, sir^" he said, 
touching his forehead as he passed Mr. Bdfkirt ; 
and without a word or a&other glance nt Nelly, 
he departed. 

One watching her narrowly might hkve men. 
a slight contraction of her brow, and increase 
of colour, but that was eil the sign that proved 
she felt the desertion ctf the young true hearty 
that she had trifled with and lost. 

'^ There, Nelly, he's gone, — ^g4me for good. 
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He's been here to say — to say he^ll have 
nothing more to do with you.'' 

"Well, I can't help it, mother. Mrs. Grey 
wuits the crimping irons/' she said, with an 
efifbrt to change the conversation. *' Where 
are they 5^ I'll take them to her.^ 

"Stay one moment," said Mr. Belfast, 
gently. " I have been accidentally witness to a 
scene that makes it incumbent on me, as your 
pastor, to talk to you very seriously. Suppose, 
Mrs. Oakly, you leave your daughter with me 
a little while. My sister will find something 
to talk to you about, I'm sure." 

" Oh ! yes, Mrs. Oakly. We have the mat- 
ter of the shirts to settle. Let us go in here ;" 
and opening the door of an inner room, Mrs. 
Oakly and Aunt Anne entered, and left Nelly 
alone with Mr. Belfast. 

" My dear child," he said, taking her hand ; 
"why are you acting in this foolish, nay, 
wicked manner? Going against God's laws, 
walking determinedly in that path which leadeth 
to destruction. Take one commandment only, 
and see how you are breaking that : ' Honour 
your father and mother.' Do you honour them 
while you are disobedient to them, — while you 
are spending time and money on the outward 
adornment of your person, — bringing on them 
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the charge of having indulged and spoiled you^ 
and finally^ disgrace on yourself and them? 
Let me earnestly conjure you to think seriously 
of your past foUy^ and begin at once to amend. 
You are making your mother very wretched ; 
you have made another^ who has just left us^ 
very wretched, too. How can you, so young, 
bear to create so much sorrow ? Try at once 
to repair the wrong you have done, and pur- 
chase for yourself that happiness which is not 
to be compared with anything on earth, — 
making others happy. Restore tranquillity and 
peace of mind to your mother, by striving 
earnestly to lead a soberer, steadier life. He 
who has, I fear, been partly the cause of your 
folly, repents it. Now do not let his punish- 
ment be so heavy as it must be if he learns, 
that through him, you have lost your happiness 
here and hereafter. Now, let me ask you one 
question, — and answer truly ; do not let pride 
dictate to you ; but in a humble, truthful spirit 
tell me, — ^is it any sorrow to you that William 
Staines no longer regards you as his future 
wife?^' 

She was still silent; but on the question 
being repeated, she said — 

^'I don^t want to have him if he doesn^t 
want me/' 
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*' But if he did ? If he loved you very dearly, 
and sorrowed very much V* 

" He woxddn't have gone and left me without 
a word. And I don^t care what becomes of 
him, nor me, nor nobody •/' and flinging her- 
self down in a chair, poor Nelly burst into a 
passionate fit of weeping. 

Mr. Belfast talked on gently to her a little 
longer, but finding her sobs only increased, he 
rose, and calling to his sister and Mrs. Oakly, 
he told them he should go now, for he thought 
it better not to agitate Nelly any more, but 
that he would look in again the following day ; 
and that he hoped, in the meanwhile, she 
would think of what he had said. 

Mrs. Oakly thanked him ; and going to her 
vreeping child, laid her head upon her shoulder, 
and stroked her sofk glossy hair, and spoke to 
her more gently and soothingly than they 
thought she could. And so they left them. 

*' And this is Frank's doing. Poor Lilly V* 

" Oh ! dear brother, you don't think it's 
Prank's fault ?" 

^^It is Prank's fault that that young man 
will not marry that girl. It is Prank's fault 
that she is dressed in a manner unbefitting her 
station — that she has learnt to despise the 
honest man that loved her — and that she ia 
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now bitterly weeping in her mother^s 

Mr«^ Belfast seldom spoke as severely as he 
now did^ and so his sister tiionght it better not 
to reply ; and they walked on in silence. 
Other thoughts were mingling in Mr. Belfast's 
mind >with Nelly's story, and a lowly grave in a 
village churchyard seemed to rise up before him 
with her sad history who was laid there. 

As soon as they reached home, he sought 
Frank, and told him of the scene they had wit- 
nessed. He said Jie was very sorry, but that 
he certainly could not consider it entirely his 
fault. He had^ he knew, talked a great deal of 
nonsense to tii6 girl, and liked to talk to her, 
for she was extremely pretty; that she had 
herself proposed gbing to the fair with him, and 
that she was accompanied, by another girl ; that 
he was with them only a short time, for once 
losing sight of them he considered they had 
found some acquaintances, and he had taken 
no further trouble about them. 

'^ I told the woman so this morning, sir, and 
said I was very sorry. I don't know what else 
you would have me do,'* he continued, pet- 
tishly. *' I'm sure I wish the girl at Jericho 
before I. ever spoke to her. There could not be 
more fiiss if I — ^^ 
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" Gently, gently, Frimk. In case you forget 
yourself, and speak disrespectfully to me, I 
will go/' And witB silent dignity, Mr. Bel- 
fast rose and left the room ! for he felt while 
Frank was in such an irritable mood, his quiet 
remonstrances would be thrown away upon 
him. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Early the following morning Mr. Belfast 
was disturbed by a loud tapping at bis door^ 
and Franks voice asking admittance. " I am 
sorry to disturb you so early, sir, but the let- 
ters have just come, and I have such news — 
such news, sir — you will never guess. My 
godfather, Mr. Benjamin Bickets, is dead, and 
has left me all his property ! Did you ever 
hear such a thing ? Here is my father's letter. 
He says this is the only objection he could 
have to my marrying dear Lilly. Is it not 
famous? I may go to the Park directly, sir, 
may I not ?*^ 

'^ Softly, softly. I can scarcely understand 
all this. It takes away my breath.'^ 

'' So it has mine, sir. I really hardly know 
whether I am standing on my head or my 
heels. Bead the letter/' 

^' I wiU, as soon as you give me time and my 
glasses.'^ 

Frank handed Mr. Belfast his spectacles, and 
waited with tolerable patience until he had 
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finished reading; and then again repeated his 
request to go to the Park. 

"Fetch me my letters first. Is there not 
one for me ?'* 

Oh ! yes, sir. Two or three outside here.'' 
Give them to me^ then. It may chance 
that Lilly's parents are not so agreeable.'' 

" Oh ! but when they know this they will be. 
It's a famous fortune^ sir^ and a lovely house in 
Devonshire. I've stayed there often, but I 
never thought it would be mine, although 
people did say so ; for he had neither chick nor 
chUd." 

The letter from Mr. Walsingham was much 
what Mr. Belfast expected ; he had no objec- 
tion to Frank, personally; but his want of 
means, long engagement, etc., etc. Finding, 
therefore, that no obstacle was raised but that 
of fortune, Mr. Belfast consented that Frank 
should go to the Park, as soon as it was pro- 
bable the family were up, and announce the 
good tidings to Lilly; and Frank, in an ec- 
stacy of delight, rushed off to tell Arthur. 

But notwithstanding Lilly's worldly prospects 
were thus secured, still Mr. Belfast did not 
feel happy at the idea of the union. He felt 
sure Lilly was by no means likely to do Frank 
good, and feared that their marriage must 
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make them both miserable. He considered 
them unsuited in every way; but where was 
the use of saying so now ? If they loved each 
other^ his feeble word could not stem the 
torrent. And with that pious trust which 
characterised him, he endeavoured ta dismiss 
anxiety, and leave the future to Him who 
judgeth righteously, and has ordered all things 
from the beginning. 

Frank could scarcely eat any breakfast ; and 
the moment it was over, flew off to the Park. 

Lilly was alone in the drawing-room when 
the servant announced him, and the start and 
blush he of course construed favorably. 

He soon told his errand^ and in passionate 
terms assured her that his great delight was on 
her account — that now they might be married 
at once, if she would, and be so happy ! And 
she sat there, listening td him, trying to smile, 
but with her heart full to bursting. Twice she 
felt she mnst tell him, and no longer so cruelly 
deceive him ; but he looked so happy — seemed 
so secure of her affection — how could she tell 
him it was all false — ^that she did not love him 
— that she could not marry him ? Whilst he, 
holding her hand, was in the midst of earnest 
protestations, the door opened, and Constance 
entered. 
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" Ob ! I beg you ten tbousand pardons^'^ sbe 
said^ starting back. " I did not know you were 
bere.^^ 

'^ Don't apologise^ Miss Gresley. I am too 
bappy to mind anytbing. Do not run away. 
If you will allow me^ I am going to stay an 
bour witb Lilly. I bave done witb books 
and study now. No more necessity for slaving. 
I am a ricb man. I bave bad a fortune left 
me. 

" Indeed ! I congratulate you botb/' sbe said^ 
smiling arcbly at Lilly. 

" Tbank you. Yes, it is a subject for con- 
gratulation/' said Frank. 

''Not to me; for I suppose you mean at 
once to carry away my companion ?" 

" As soon as sbe will let me, I do, certainly.'' 

'' Well, I bope tbis will renovate ber spirits 
a little, for sbe bas been anytbing but as merry 
as I sbould like to bave seen ber." 

" I trust so. And wben I get ber down to 
my pretty place in Devonsbire, we sball be 
very jolly. You will come and stay witb us, 
won't you ?" 

''Certainly. Mayl, LUIy?" 

" Dear Constance," said LUly, holding out 
ber band, " Frank is quite wild witb spirits. 
You must excuse bim." 
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'' Enough to make me; is it not^ Miss 
Gresley ?'' 

" Quite enough. Now suppose you run back^ 
and tell the dear Rector you are going to dine 
here. I cannot afford to spare Lilly ; and so 
you come here. She is to return to the 
Parsonage on Monday^ so if you dine here 
you will not begrudge her to me for these few 
days r' 

^' No, .indeed ! I shall be delighted to come 
and dine. What time ?^* 

" Oh ! come back directly. I can find you 
plenty of occupation when you are, tired of 
talking to LUly.'^ 

" When I am/^ he answered, laughing. 

'^Do me a favour also, will you?^' asked 
Constance. 

" Unquestionably. What is it ?" 

" Why, take this book to Mr. Warmsley. I 
promised to lend it to him.'' 

" I think I shall get him to drive me back in 
his pony chaise. However, I can take it, if 
yoii like.'' 

'^ Oh I you had better take it, Frank," said 
Lilly, eagerly. " Perhaps he will not like to 
come out, the wind is so cold. He had better 
not." 

^'Dear me! I'll tell him the interest you 

\1 -s 
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take in his health. Vm sure he will be most 
flattered/' 

Constance looked suddenly at Lilly as Frank 
said these words^ and at once the secret was 
revealed ! With woman's quickness^ Constance 
saw the whole truth. She had for some time 
suspected it^ for she had so wondered at the 
absence of anything like pleasure in Lilly's 
manner^ or evidence of interest in Frank. She 
seemed to shun him^ rather than seek him ; and 
then her constant tears and dejection ! All was 
clear to her now : she had accepted him^ loving 
Arthur! 

Frank murmured a few tender words to 
Lilly^ and departed ^ and Constance went to 
her ''own room/' to think what she should do 
— whether she should speak to Lilly about her 
suspicion — whether she had any right to inter- 
fere in the matter — which truly she felt she 
had not; — yet if she could help her? ought 
she not to try-^— ought she not to save her, if 
she could, from such a sin as a marriage with- 
out love ? After a long consultation with her- 
self, she decided that she must leave the matter 
to Lilly, and endeavour to lead the conversa- 
tion to the subject, and see if she could win her 
confidence. Shp went down stairs with this 
determination, and found Lilly where she had 
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left her — still in the drawing-room ; and she 
could see she had been weeping. 

" Well, dear Lilly, I do indeed most heartily 
congratulate Mr.Stapleton on his good fortune. 
Do you feel very happy ?'' 

*' Yes/^ answered Lilly, in a low voice. 

'' You will be married at once, I suppose ?" 

" Oh ! no, no. I am too young.*' 

'^ But Mr. Stapleton seems quite to expect 
you will." 

" I cannot help it ; I am too young. And 
we have not known each other long enough." 

*' But if you love each other, what does that 
matter? You do love him, Lilly 5^' 

" Constance, dear Constance, ask me nothing, 
I implore. You cannot — ^you would not under- 
stand me. I am very wretched; but never 
mind me ;" and turning her head away, Con- 
stance could only see that she was weeping 
again, by the tears which fell on her clasped 
hands. 

'* Lilly, dearest,'* said Constance, rising and 
going to her ; " do let me know what is wrong. 
I may help, or at least comfort you. I love 
you so much, and cannot bear to see you un- 
happy. What have you to make you cry now? 
All looks so sunny !" Still Lilly wept on, 
silently ; and Constance continued in a Ww > 
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earnest voice — "Lilly, if, as I cannot help 
suspecting, you have accepted as your future 
husband — unthinkingly — one you cannot love, 
have courage at once to tell him so. Do not 
lure him into a fooVs paradise. It is a cruel 
wrong to any man ; — a wrong, the wretched- 
ness of which is irremediable — eternal. Lillv, 
Lilly,'^ she said, with increasing earnestness, 
" think before it is too late of the awful charge 
you will have addressed to you in the marriage 
service. Is it * no impediment ' that you do 
not love the man you will be in God's sight 
pledging your faith to ? Let me, if you have 
not courage, undeceive him. Do, dear.'^ 

What possessed Lilly, — the gentle, yielding 
Lillv, — ^to turn on that kind earnest friend a 
look of freezing coldness and dignity, and with 
the tears yet wet on her cheek, answered her — 
" I have never yet said that such is the case, 
Constance ; and I consider myself, thank you, 
quite able to conduct my own aflFairs. Why 
you should imagine I do not love Mr. Stapleton 
I cannot think ; and I trust it will now be 
enough to tell you, that I shall marry him as 
soon as I think myself old enough for the grave 
responsibility.^^ 

Constance was very quick tempered; and 
she felt the hot blood mount to her face at this 
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speech. But she seldom allowed her temper to 
master her; and^ pausing a moment for time to 
conquer it, she said — 

" Indeed, Lilly, I am sorry to have vexed 
you, as I seem to have done. I should never 
have thought to venture such a remark, had 
you not this moment told me you were wretched. 
I had no wish to force your confidence ; only to 
help you, if I could.^^ 

^' Oh, dear ; I was only vexed for the mo- 
ment,^^ said Lilly, with a little nervous laugh. 
^' Let us say no more about it, .but talk of some- 
thing else. I have all my life been subject to 
fits of low spirits, particularly when any great 
event was taking place. And a young lady^s 
marriage is a great event, is it not ?^' 

Constance was not deceived. She could see 
that this light tone was forced, but she answered 
her lightly, too ; and drawing her work-table 
towards her, began to involve herself in a 
quantity of frocks and other necessary garments, 
she was making for the poor family in whom 
she had taken such an interest. 

They both worked on silently for some time, 
and then Constance said in her usual gay, 
bright voice, as though all trace of the late 
unpleasantry had departed from her mind, — 

'^ I have been so busy settling what I can do 
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for these poor people ; and I have determined 
at length that my protegee^ Martha^ shall go 
and live with them. She is no use here, and 
that poor sick woman will be glad of her assist- 
ance j and I can pay her for her board and 
lodging, which will be an excuse to give her 
money, and will be a little certainty to look to 
when her husband is out of work. Do you 
think it a good arrangement ?" 

" Yes, indeed I do, very,*' said Lilly. " You 
are much to be envied, Constance; you are 
always doing some good. You have so much in 
your power.'' 

*' But every one has it in their power to do 
good.** 

" But such a little, Constance.'* 

"Well, but a great many 'littles* make 
much; and it is our duty to do what we can. I 
often think of those words, — ' She hath done 
what she could.* I think it is such an en- 
couragement to our feeblest efforts, and especi- 
ally to women whose power is limited. It is 
only from those to whom ' much * is given, that 
much shall be required.** 

There was again a pause ; and then Lilly, 
putting down her work, said — 

"Constance, dear, you are, I must say, a 
sweet temper. I was cross and unkind to you 
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just now, and you have borne it so sweetly. 
Thank you for your patience. When you 
know, as some day you may, my history, you 
will freely pardon and excuse my petulance, I 
know, and pity one whose weakness you never 
can — never will understand.^' 

Constance had not time to answer, for at 
that momcfnt Aunt Fielding, who had just 
returned home, entered, and the next, the 
servant announced Mr. Warmsley and Mr. 
Stapleton. 

Oh ! how gaily and merrily Lilly talked. 
With what fresh unwonted animation did she 
carry on the conversation, and look up so 
smilingly at Frank, until even Constance 
began to think she had misjudged her; and 
he was in ecstasies. 

Aunt Fielding had taken an immense fancy 
to Mr. Warmsley. The fact that he was lame 
and helpless would have been sufficient to claim 
an interest in her heart, without the powers of 
fascination he really possessed. But as it was, 
his charming singing,— she was a passionate 
lover of music, — his low, touching voice, the 
sweet, sad expression of his face, — all made a 
powerful impression on her ; and he was con- 
stantly the subject of her conversation. She 
often affirmed that he had some hidden sorrow \ 
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that she had watched him very narrowly, and 
was sure of it ; and though they all laughed at 
her for her romantic notions^ she had adhered 
to them with great resolution. 

She was watching him now — watching him as 
he was watching Lilly ; and then Aunt Fielding 
decided in her own mind that a hopeless love 
for Lilly Walsingham, was the hidden sorrow 
she had believed he suffered from. She thought 
it kind to draw him away from the happiness 
which it pained him to witness ; and knowing 
his love for flowers, she asked if he would come 
into the conservatory^ as she had a rose to show 
him — a Devoniensis — a great beauty. He 
followed her gladly ; it was painful to witness 
that happiness — but not precisely for the reason 
she thought. Once finding his love for Lilly 
entirely hopeless, with the power of a well- 
regulated mind he was gradually overcoming 
it; it was passing away like one of those 
pleasant dreams which sometimes visit us — 
whose vividness is startling, and yet we know 
it is a dream, and smile that it should haunt 
us so. Now he felt for her that tender sym- 
pathy and interest which was love once, and he 
was glad she was happy. The pain which 
Aunt Fielding read in his face was the thought 
that often pained him — that he should never 
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be loved.^ Hcuould not master that feelings 
struggle as lie would ; to be loved was all his 
hope^ and that he felt was vain. 

He remained with Aunt Fielding in the con- 
servatory, admiring and talking of the flowers, 
some time; Constance soon joined them, 
leaving Lilly and Frank alone; and then 
Warmsley said he must go, for Mr. Belfast 
expected him back. 

"Come very early on Monday,^' said Con- 
stance, " for we must be very industrious. 1 
only hope the weather will be fine; it is not 
nearly so warm as it has been, but we must 
hope for a warm, painter^s day on Monday, all 
lights and shadows, and then we shall astonish 
our friends with our art." 

She shook hands with him in that hearty, 
honest manner which is so pleasant. Con- 
stance always gave her hand " with her heart 
in it." It was her boast that she never gave 
one without the other, and never meant to do 
so. ^e stood watching him from the window 
as he drove away, and her suspicions about 
Lilly again entered her mind. What was the 
mystery ? Why, if she did love Arthur, liad 
she accepted Frank? And then Constance 
wondered how any one knowing the two could 
prefer Frank to Arthur; Arthur, with hia 
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crippled body, yet noble mind — the beauty and 
purity of which shone in his face. How, in 
her eyes, did the handsome, gay, trifling Frank 
lose in the contrast with Arthur Warmsley ! 
Lame an(| helpless, still he was never idle ; no 
moment of his time was lost, but was spent in 
his own self-improvement, or usefulness to 
others ; in every cottage in the village where 
he was now known and loved, some little child 
was sent to school at his expense, some aged 
persons provided with comforts they could not 
afford to purchase, or some invalid found in 
medical attendance. Frank would perhaps 
have urged that he had not money to spend in 
this manner; biit he had greater blessings — 
health and strength, with which he might have 
been useful, had he wished. And Constance 
stood thinking all this, and watching the little 
pony-chaise as long as she could see it. 



CHAPTER XII. 

A WEDDING ! Wliat universal interest and 
excitement does it produce^ and in the country 
more particularly. 

Lilly and Frank Stapleton were to be mar- 
ried. Her scruples had been overruled; for 
the parents on either side would not hear of 
the engagement being prolonged ; and as soon 
as arrangements could be made^ and the trous- 
seau finished^ the wedding was to take place. 
And now these few weeks had rolled away, and 
Lilly, who had been home, had returned to the 
Parsonage with her parents, (as by her express 
wish she was to be married at Sibert's Wold,) 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stapleton were there also, 
and two of Frank's sisters; and every nook 
and cranny of the house was full. Aunt Anne 
was all business and importance. Arthur, 
quiet as usual ; he had wished to go home, to 
make more room, he said, but Mr. Belfast 
would not hear of it; and without exciting 
suspicion he could not well pel^ist in being 
away at the wedding. 
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It was fixed for the first day in August^ and 
it came lovely^ and warm, and still — so still 
that the bride^s soft veil was not stirred as she 
walked to church. It was a pretty wedding, 
worth coming to see, for it was simple and un- 
ostentatious, and yet the efi^ect was charming. 
The bride and her four bridesmaids, Constance 
being the fourth, were all in white. She, the 
pretty interesting bride, so quietly dressed, and 
yet with such good taste ; a white bonnet, with 
a point lace veil — Constance's present — no 
flowers outside or in, only her long, fair ring- 
lets underneath, rendering flowers unnecessary^ 
with an embroidered Indian muslin dress, and 
cloak. This formed her simple toilet. They 
all walked, for a little gate in the garden led 
into the churchyard, and it would have been 
folly to have had carriages. 

Of course the whole village was out to see 
them. Constance had tried to teach the school 
children to strew the path with bouquets of 
flowers; but when did village school children 
do such things elegantly, except in books. They 
only looked very red in the face as the bridal 
procession came by, and grasped the flowers 
tightly in their hands. Some few of them, 
when they went past, threw their flowers down, 
but that was all. However^ the boys could 
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cheer ; they are never loath to make a noise, 
and as the wedding party returned again, a 
loud deafening " hooray *' rent the air. 

Arthur had not gone to church. He said 
his lameness would prevent his joining them 
to walk; for he could not bear to face the 
crowd, and he would rather be at home to 
receive them; and with his sweet smile he 
advanced to meet the weeping bride — weeping 
80 bitterly now, that Frank's face, which had 
been beaming with joy, was clouded. 

" Lilly, dearest — my darling — my wife," he 
exclaimed, tenderly, ''pray, pray do not weep 
so. It makes me fancy you repent this step. 
But it is a solemn service, Arthur, old fellow,^' 
he said, grasping heartily the hand held out to 
him. "It is enough to upset her, is it not?'* 

*' I have no doubt it is. Let Mrs. Stapleton 
sit down, she will soon recover." 

Mrs. Stapleton ! how well he had learnt his 
lesson. She had a right to that name but five 
minutes back, and yet he called her so without 
hesitation. Poor Lilly! the weeping was 
growing hysterical ; and when the rest of the 
party arrived, they found her without her 
bonnet, on the sofa ; her head resting back on 
her young husband's shoulder, and Arthur 
standing by holding a glass of water. 
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Good Aunt Anne was soon by her side, with 
restoratives ; and she began to grow calmer, so 
that she got through the breakfast, and the 
terrible speechifying tolerably well; and was 
carried off by her bridesmaids, to be dressed 
in her travelling gear ; when she was dressed, 
she asked to see her uncle alone. 

He came to her, looking pale and agitated ; 
performing the ceremony had been almost too 
much for him. 

'^Dearest uncle,*' she said, and again the 
tears burst forth, ^' I want you to kiss and bless 
me, here alone, and promise me you will pray 
for your poor child ; that she may be helped in 
her new life, to do her duty ; uncle dear, I need 
your prayers: but I will try to be a good 
wife.'* 

" And you will succeed, my little one. Why 
do you weep so, are you frightened at the 
charge you have undertaken ?" 

" Yes, I think I am." 

" You need not be ; Frank is much improved, 
and loves you dearly ; only, my child, be con- 
stant in prayer, — do nothing without first asking 
a blessing, and then you need never fear but 
that all will work together for good.*' 

'^ I must hope so, dear uncle ; but think of 
me often, and come and see me when you can." 
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Her loving^ clinging embrace of the good old 
man^ whom she loved more fondly than her 
own father^ was interrupted by Franks who 
came to say that the carriage was at the door; 
and so she left the Rectory, which had so long 
been her happy home. And all the evening 
afterwards Mr. Belfast found he was continually 
compelled to correct himself for calling her 
'' Annie.'' 

Constance sat up very late that night, talking 
to Aunt Fielding over the bedroom fire, of the 
wedding and all that had transpired ; and then 
auntie told of her suspicions about Arthur. 

" Well, aunt, that is very strange, for in my 
opinion Lilly loved him ; and therefore why was 
it not a match 1" 

" That I can't say, Conny, dear ; but I feel 
as sure as I ever felt of anything, that he was 
in love with her ; poor fellow, I like him so 
much, don't you ?" 

" He is very good, auntie, I think." 

"That he is, and if I were a young girl 
instead of an old woman, I should be quite in 
love with him ; and I think Miss Lilly was a 
great goose to choose that rattle-brained Frank 
Stapleton instead." 

'^ But, auntie, Mr. Warmsley is a cripple." 

" Well, and what of that, that only makes 
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love more necessary to him. Poor fellow, I 
dare say he thinks no one will ever love him, 
or marry him, on that account, but I know if I 
were a 'rich, handsome girl, I would marry 
him/' 

" Dear auntie, you are quite romantic. I 
suppose you can well understand the answer of 
the young lady, to Sir Robert Barclay, when 
he wished to resign all pretensions to her, on 
account of his mutilation in the war : ^ Tell him 
I will marry him if he has body enough left to 
contain his soul.' '' 

" Yes, I can indeed. A noble answer ; she 
must have been what Leicester would call a 
^ trump.* I only hope, my dear, Mr. Warms- 
ley will some day meet with a girl who has 
sense enough to love him for his true heart and 
great mind, and not weak enough to care for 
his defects.'' 

^^ I hope so too, auntie, if he wishes it. But 
suppose we go to bed ; it is very late, and I am 
very sleepy." 

'^Yes, my dear child, you must be. I'll 
make myself scarce immediately." And affec- 
tionately kissing her niece, they parted for the 
night. 

But sleepy as Constance expressed herself, 
she did not go to bed, but drawing aside her 
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blind looked out on the still nigbt. The lights 
in the upper rooms at the Parsonage could be 
plainly seen from her room; and in one she 
knew to be Arthur's there was a light still 
burning. She never questioned why, but since 
she had learnt which room was his, she liked 
to watch and see how long he sat up. It had 
grown a habit now, the faint glimmer she had 
learnt to look on as a companion : and always 
as she looked at it Shakespeare^s sweet image 
came to her mind, that, that little candle's light 
" shone like a good deed in a naughty world ;** 
and she stood watching it now, and thinking of 
her aunt's words and of Lilly, and a crowd of 
thoughts, until the little star-like ray was 
extinguished, and then^ and only then, she 
sought her own rest. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

A FEW days passed away^ and then Aunt 
Fielding proposed a call of ceremony after the 
wedding at the Parsonage^ to which Constance 
consenting^ they started forth. 

They only found Miss Belfast at home, wbo^ 
quite lost without her young companion, was 
glad enough to see them. '^ Her brother/' she 
said, ^^ was out in the parish and so was Mr. 
Warmsley ; very much against my wish,*' she 
continued, ^^ Mr. Warmsley has gone to see a 
child with the scarlet fever. The poor little 
thing is a great favourite of his, and is given 
over. She doats on him so, and won't be quiet 
or easy without him ; and when I begged him 
not, he said, in his sweet persuasive voice, 
' there is no resisting, she will soon be where I 
cannot follow her, and where she will need no 
earthly comfort; while she is here, let me com- 
fort her if I can.' But he is so delicate, I feel 
quite uneasy about him, I assure you." 

*' Well, it is running a risk, certainly," said 
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Aunt Fielding, ''but in so good a cause we 
must hope he will get no harm/' 

*' What child is it, Miss Belfast ?'' asked 
Constance. 

" Little Milly Hope ; her father is a railway 
porter/* 

'^ Oh I I do not think she is one of my 
acquaintances. She is not one of my Sunday 
scholars, I think. By*the-by,that reminds me 
that I will, if you will allow me, take dear 
Lilly's little scholars, on Sunday, at least, if 
they are not provided with a teacher/' 

*' No, they are not. I should be very much 
obliged to you, if they are not too many for 
you." 

''Not at all. I have very few; and with 
those I shall get a nice class." 

" My brother is quite in spirits at the hope 
of getting rid of Mrs. Hunt without exciting the 
wrath of the whole parish. He has found that 
she cannot bear teaching, and would gladly 
give it up. There is a matron wanted at the 
Union — an excellent situation — and he thinks 
he can get her that ; and then, with a regular 
trained mistress in her place, we shall get on 
much better." 

" Oh, yes, that will be admirable. Mrs. 
Hunt was a great horror of dear L\liy%* X^s^ 
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have heard from the bride and bridegroom^ I 
suppose ?" 

"Yes. They arrived quite safely at their 
first destination ; and this morning I had a line 
announcing their arrival at the Holme^ as their 
place is called; and Lilly seems enchanted 
with it. Now, Miss Fielding, I want you to 
do me a favour. Take compassion on my lone- 
liness, and let this dear girl come and stay with 
me a bit. I do so miss the young voices I had 
grown used to, and I get quite sad and foolish. 
May she come ?" 

'^ Fve nothing to do with it. Miss Belfast. 
We must ask the papa if he will spare her.'* 

'^Well, do ask, and use your influence to 
obtain consent. You will not object to cheer 
an old woman^s loneliness, will you, Miss 
Gresley ?'' 

" No. I shall be very happy, I am sure, if 
papa and aunt will spare me. But he will say 
that so near as we are, we ought to be content 
with a daily visit.'' 

''Oh, no, it is very different. Many days 
the weather might prevent you, and a thou- 
sand things. Oh, pray, come. We all want 
enlivening ; for we miss Lilly and Frank dread- 
fully.'' 

Constance promised she would do all she 
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could^ and arranged that^ with her father's con- 
sent^ she should come the very next day^ and 
they took their leave. 

In the park^ walking amongst the trees, they 
saw Mr. Gresley. 

^^ Aunt, for gracious sake, look at papa. Did 
vou ever see such a Bobinson Crusoe?*' ex- 
claimed Constance, as well she might. On one 
shoulder sat a pigeon, on the other a starling ; 
three dogs and a lame duck followed him ; and 
at a little distance, a small, white kitten stood 
rubbing herself against the root of a tree, having 
actually followed him thus far from home, but 
appearing afraid to go farther. 

'' Papa, we have been laughing so at you,'* 
said Constance, as they approached him. 

" Have you, miss ? What for ? My com- 
panions ?'' 

'^ Yes, you look so funny." 

''Well, Fve been very cross, and as a remedy 
I came out with my dumb friends, with whom 
I could not quarrel, in hopes of recovering my 
lost temper." 

" What has vexed you, dear ?*' asked Aunt 
Fielding. 

''Why, that everlasting Martha, — at least 
not her exactly, poor thing, — but the servants, 
who are greater idiots than she is. Thomas 
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was out; and they must needs send her to 
answer the front door. It was the Miss Free- 
lings^ and the moment she saw them^ she 
exclaimed^ ' Missis just will be glad she was 
out.' '' 

" Oh, my dear father, you never mean it. 
Who told you ?" 

*' I heard her. The library door was open. 
I came out at once, and overpowered them with 
civility ; but they looked furious, and walked 
themselves oflP." 

'^ Good gracious, Constance, let us go at 
once and call on them^ and see if we cannot 
smooth them down," said Aunt Fielding, " It 
will not do for us, as new comers, to affront 
any one.'* 

'^ I approve of Aunt Fielding^s suggestions. 
Go at once, Conny, and remedy this mistake 
of your unfortunate Martha's. How, by the 
way, did she know you were not very fond of 
the Miss Freelings V* 

''I fear I must have injudiciously said so 
before her. But my indiscretions will not be 
revealed by Martha any longer. I have a capi- 
tal plan in my head for her. But I forgot to 
tell you a delicious thing she said yesterday to 
me. She was looking at poor mamma's pic- 
ture, and she suddenly said, ' You're not like 
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your 'ma, ma'am, are you?' 'I don't know, 
Martha,' I answered. ' Some people say I am.' 
' Oh, no, ma'am,' she said, ' you ain't ; your 'ma 
was so good looking.' " 

The story, and the admirable imitation of 
Martha's voice, were irresistible, and in spite of 
his vexation, Mr. Gresley laughed heartily. 

'* WeU, go now," at length he said, '' and 
make your apologies to the Miss Freelings, 
pray." 

They lived, these young ladies, at the end of 
the village, in a house built of red brick with 
a startling brass knocker, in which the maid of 
all work took an especial pride. Every morning 
she might be seen diligently brightening it; 
and it certainly did justice to her care, for it 
shone, as she said, ''like gold itself." 

With this wonderfully bright knocker, Con- 
stance gave a lady-like rap, and it was answered 
by the damsel aforesaid. 

'' Are the Miss Freelings at home ?" inquired 
Constance. 

" No, ma'am ; but missus is. Won't you step 
in?" 

Constance looked at her aunt, who nodding 
assent, they went in. 

In the parlour sat ''missus;" a surprisingly 
fat, but good-tempered looking old lady, who 
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made several ineffectual attempts to get out of 
her chair^ which Constance^ seeing her difficulty, 
prevented, by begging her not to disturb her- 
self; and the poor old body seemed very glad 
to avail herself of the permission. 

^' Take a chair. Miss Gresley, and you, ma'am, 
pray* Fm sorry my daughters are out/' 

Constance politely expressed her regret, and 
quickly proceeded to the business in hand; 
begging Mrs. Freeling to inform her daughters 
that she had come to apologise for the discour- 
teous manner in which they had been received 
at the Park, and stating the reason. 

" Oh, it's no consequence, my dear young 
lady, at all. Pm sure my girls thought nothing 
of it. Servants are so stupid sometimes. 
They'll come and see you again when they are 
at home. I was going to say I expect them in, 
but I can't say that, for Fve given up expecting 
them on visiting days. I waited for them till 
dinner was spoilt, and then had it without them. 
I'm wicked enough to wish they did not belong 
to this society, for it's a dreary life I lead. But 
then I think that's very selfish, and try to be 
contented ; but you see the worst of it is, my 
eyes are not so good as they were, and I can^t 
see to r6ad. I often say to Charlotte, can't one 
of you go at a time, and the other stay to read 
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to me ? But tbey tell me no; that there is so 
much to do ; and it's very good of them to give 
up 80 much time to the poor. I ought not to 
complain. And poor girls, it is not their fault 
I can't see to read, nor am not able to move 
about ; so I try to make the best of it, and 
sleep away the time. Yet how there can be so 
much to do in such a small place I can't think.'' 

All this was said with so much good temper 
and kindliness, that Constance was quite 
touched, and more than ever confirmed in her 
opinion about district visiting. Could this be 
the charity taught by Christ? These girls 
were leaving their poor, old, infirm mother 
alone hour after hour, even unheeding her 
request that one of them should stay with her. 
How would they answer for this neglect of , 
their only remaining parent ? 

" If you would accept me as a substitute, and 
not consider me intruding, I should be de- 
lighted to come and read to you,'' said Con- 
stance. 

"Oh, my dear Miss Gresley, I could not 
think of troubling you." 

"It will be no trouble, I assure you. I 
shall be quite glad of the employment." 

"Well, I'm sure, it will be quite a treat to 
me, and I should be very grateful.^ 
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"It shall be settled, then, that I f 
Yisit every day." 

"Dear, dear, how very kind of yi 
the poor old lady, pressitig Conatam 
affectiottately, tears glittering in 
eyes. 

" Shall I bring a book with m^ or 
any here yon wish to read ?" 

" I think I would rather yoa brong 
yon please. Dear heart, I don't kno 
thank yon." 

" Then do not try," said Constance 
" I shall say good-bye now nntil to-i 
And CoDstaoce, shaking hands war 
her new &iend, departed with her ant 

That night she conld lie down with 
consciooBnesB of having done some go 
day. 

The Miss Freelings might ask, Wl 
might thmk, in their own self-con 
much more th^ had done, who had 
the haunts of the poor all day. Bal 
seeth in secret, and openly rewan 
which had done His will the most trul 
had most faithfnlly obeyed His commt 
sot your left hand know what yonr ri 
doetb." The whole parish knew that 
Freelings had been going from ci 
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cottage^ armed with tracts^ Aisirihniing spiritual 
food to those who professed the saddest des- 
titution; that they had, in company with 
several ladies, discussed in a business-like 
manner whose bitter sorrow, or need, or sick- 
ness, was t6 be relieved, and had bestowed 
some money on the least deserving. But the 
whole parish did not know that Miss Gresley 
had cheered th^se active ladies' lonely, neg- 
lected, mother's heart, by promising to wile 
away some of the time which was so tedious to 
her. They did not know the sick she visited, 
the naked she clothed, and the hungry she had 
fed, all silently and in secret. Even by her 
father all was not known she did, for she neg- 
lected no home duty, forgot no whim, no com- 
fort of his ; so that none but One knew with 
what earnestness of purpose, and yet simplicity 
of mind, she fulfilled His commands. 

Her father, who could not bear to deny her 
anything, consented that she should go to the 
Parsonage, but only for a week, for the house 
was so dull without her; and so she was up 
and about early, for she would not for worlds 
disappoint Mrs. Freeling, and she wished to 
take Martha to her new home. 

Poor Mrs. Bromly had willingly consented 
to receive her, and was most grateful for the 
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handsome allowance which Constance gave for 
her. Martha^s sorrow was great at leaving her 
beloved mistress^ but Constance persuaded her 
of the real good s&e would be doings the useful 
life she would be leading; and as whatever she 
said was Martha's law^ she was consoled^ and 
went contentedly^ under'a promise ^hat Con- 
stance would come often to see her. 

From Mrs. BromlyV^o^istance went to Mrs. 
Freeling^ whom she found anxiously expecting 
her; and for two hours she read aloud to her, 
amply repaid by the delight which her hearer 
evinced, and the assurance that thinking 
over it all would amuse her uU she came 
again. 

At the end of the two hours the pony chaise 
came for Constance, containing the ' small 
amount of '' luggage '^ she needed for her short 
visit, and wiiih many reiterated thanks from 
Mrs. Freeling, she started for the Parsonage. 

Aunt Anne was charmed to see her, for she 
was full of troubles. Mr. Warmsley had been 
summoned to the death-bed of his little favo- 
rite, and just returned after closing the poor 
little thing's eyes, quite knocked up, and was 
gone to lie down ; and her brother was gone to 
Mrs. Oakly's, who had sent for him in the 
greatest trouble about her daughter. She had 
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left her home^ nobody knowing how or where 
she had gone. 

'' I do feel so worried you cannot think. It 
is quite a pleasure to see your bright face.'' 

" Then I am quite glad I came" said Con- 
stance, heartily. And she sat readily to work 
to amuse and distract Aunt Anne's attention 
from the contemplation of her troubles. 

Mr. Belfast returned, looked worried and 
distressed, too ; for Mrs. Oakly, in a torrent of 
sorrow and passion, continued during the 
whole time bitterly to accuse Frank as the 
. author of her present sorrow, and his visit had 
been useless, for he had left her still incon- 
solable. 

The next day the troubles at the Parsonage 
had not cleared away, for Warmsley was so ill 
they had called in medical aid. Their fears 
had been a little moderated by the assurance 
that it was not the disease he had caught, but 
a fever from over fatigue and excitement, the 
cure of which must depend on perfect quiet 
and great care. 

How invaluable was Constance now. With 
what tact and skill did she manage to secure to 
him this needful quiet. How many pleasant, 
cooling drinks she could make, which were so 
refreshing to his parched lips and throat. How 
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8he cheeredj witb her bright hopefulness^ the 
drooping spirits of the rector and his sister. 
But how^ in the solitude of her own room^ 
with the tears raining down her cheeks^ she 
prayed for the safety and restoration of the 
invalid^ none knew but He who heard her m 
*' Heaven^ His dwelling place/' 

Only those who have experienced it can tell 
how wretched is a house in which one of its 
members lies *' sick unto death/' The waking 
in the morning with a weight on the mind ; a 
feeling of '' something the matter /' the hushed 
voices^ and the constant dread of a sudden 
noise startling the invalid from a slumber which 
the patient nurse has^ perhaps^ just soothed him 
into ; the waiting anxiously for the doctor^ and 
when he is come^ dreading to hear his opinion ; 
the faces without smiles; the voices without 
laughter. This, all this, they were suffering at 
the Parsonage, only supported through it by 
Constance. 

She had written home to be allowed to stay 
a little longer, and to ask ''dear auntie'' to 
read to Mrs. Freeling, and go and see poor 
Martha, for she could not be spared. Aunt 
Anne, who, with the servant, took turns to sit 
up with Arthur, was getting worii out at the 
end of the week, and Constance begged to be 
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allowed to take her place. They could not 
obtain a nurse in the village; but if he was 
not better the next day, they were going to 
send to the nearest town for one. 

'^ My dear child/^ said Aunt Anne^ in reply 
to Constance's demand^ ''what will your 
father say? He will not like it, I fear.'' 

'' My dear Miss Belfast, my father likes me 
to be useful. I am sure he would be the one 
to urge me to do this if I had not proposed it. 
Why, I have sat up with one of our poor 
labourers three nights together, and papa made 
no objection. So now I shall go and take a 
brisk walk round the garden, where you can 
send if you want me, and make myself fresh 
and strong for to-night ; and I shall take Jane 
with me, as it is her turn also to sit up.'' 

How, in the wild fancies of his fever that 
night, did Arthur puzzle and wonder who it 
could be that was waiting on him so tenderly. 
Sometimes he thought it was his mother. No 
other touch, he fancied, could be so gentle, so 
soothing. Then it was the little child he had 
watched sink into her sweet, eternal slumber. 
At length, when she brought him one dose of 
medicine, he asked who she was. She softly 
answered, ''Constance j" and murmuring that 
name again and again, he sunk to sleei^* 



CHAPTEa XIV. 

On the breakfast-table at the 1 
several letters. One amongst them u 
She did not recognise tbe handwritin 
therefore in no haste to open it, but 
tea first, and placed her husband's < 
opened and cut tbe newspaper for 1 
was most particular in paying him tt 
tions. Nothing would she omit t 
minister to his comfort ; but had he 1 
observant, he would have seen duty, 
dictated her actions. Well for his ( 
vas the light-hearted, thou);htle89 
was. So that she was there when 
home from the long rambles he too 
for her to accompany him, and spo 
usual voice, he was satisfied. He nei 
that she was so much paler since sfa 
wife, that her step was slower, and 1 
less frequent. He could not, for dt 
have ministered to the comfort of e 
she did; andjudgingher by himself,!] 
it was for love, and so never doubted 
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she was happy. She always came down stairs 
first. He never hurried, because he liked to 
find everything ready when he came down; 
and he liked to see her in her pretty morning 
dress, waiting for him, with a rosebud, or some 
flower she had gathered for him, and which she 
pinned herself in his button-hole, and received 
in return an affectionate kiss. 

He came down this morning just as she 
opened her letter, and glanced at its contents. 
Why that sharp cry of agony ? v 

" Lilly, dearest, what is it V he asked, hurry- 
ing to her side. " Have you bad news V^ 

She gave no answer for a second, and then, 
with a powerful effort, she said — 

" Yes, rather." 

What could she say? She must show him 
the letter, or tell him the contents, and then 
what would he think of that sad cry she had 
uttered ? 

'^Bather! My darling, it must be some- 
thing very sad to cause such an expression of 
sorrow," he said, stooping to pick up the flower 
she had dropped, and placing it himself in his 
coat. *' May I not know ?" 

" Oh, yes,'* she answered. And tremblingly 
she placed the letter in his hands. It ran 
thus :— 
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'^ The Parsonage. 

"Dearest Lilly, — By your aunt's desire^ I 
write to tell you that they are in great distress 
here, in consequence of the alarming illness of 
Mr. Warmsley. The doctor has just gone, and 
he says, unless there is a change for the better 
to-morrow, he has no hope of him. 1 am here 
to assist your aunt. I will write again when 
any change takes place. 

" Yours affectionately, 

'^ Constance.'^ 

Frank read it twice carefully, while Lilly sat 
breathless, and then he said, looking up full in 
her face — 

''Well, this is sad news, dear; but while 
there is life there is hope. We must not 
despair. Arthur is too good to be spared easily, 
is he not V' 

Kindly, calmly he spoke ; but he saw it all : 
and from that moment his short-lived happiness 
was gone. 

They ate but little, and never spoke. She 
was afraid to break the silence ; but when he 
said the breakfast might be cleared, he had 
finished, she rose, and going timidly to him^ 
said — 
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'^Dearest Frank, I have not pinned your 
flower: let me/' 

She had never felt for him before so near 
a feeling of love, as now when she had so 
wronged him. 

He looked up at her. Her soft blue eyes 
were swimming in tears. He kissed her, as 
usual, when she had fastened the flower, and 
rising silently, he left the room. 

Oh I what a wretched day for both of them ! 
Wretched for the wife, who sat with clasped 
hands and pale face, streamed with tears ; first 
deploring the past miserable weakness, which 
had induced her to marry, when, at least, she 
might be under the same roof with Arthur, 
assisting to nurse him, as Constance, happy 
Constance, was ; then, shuddering at her present 
wickedness, that she, a wedded wife, should 
have such thoughts, and praying, in hopeless 
wretchedness, that God would blot them out. 
Poor Lilly I how ill-trained was she for such 
affliction. She had no energy to conquer it, 
no fortitude to bear it ; and so she sat weeping, 
idly weeping, all that long, sad day. 

They dined late, and till dinner, Frank never 
returned. Who, of his old friends, would have 
known him ? What a changed face ! All its 
brightness and buoyancy gone ; his hair rough 
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and damp with the evening dew; pale and 
haggard as though weeks of sorrow had passed 
over him. It was his first trial — ^the first heavy 
sorrow he had ever known — the first lighting 
of that furnace of adversity which was to purify 
him. By it he was thus severely taught how 
frail a reed he leant on when he trusted to 
another human being instead of the Rock of 
Ages. He loved Lilly as fondly as his nature 
could ; and in marrying her he trusted that her 
love would help him to lead a useful^ sensible 
life. His ideas went no deeper than this. Mr. 
Belfast's and Arthur's constant^ earnest warn- 
ingSy and his own dissatisfied feelings^ made 
him wish to alter his way of living ; but as yet 
he had not learnt to think and say^ '^ Father^ I 
have sinned against heaven and before Thee^ 
and am no more worthy to be called Thy son.^' 
Through much sorrow must he come to the 
knowledge of this merciful Father. He must 
learn to feel that '^ before he was afflicted he went 
wrongs but since^ he had kept His law." 

He scarcely knew where he had been all day. 
He had been walking restlessly miles and miles, 
and felt quite worn out. It was bad enough to 
have become aware that she did not love him— 
the wife in whose afiection he had felt so secure, 
whom he was daily loving more — but to know 
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that she loved another^ that she had married 
him loving another— was a grief that seemed 
to stun him, to stupefy him with its weight. 
He had felt, as he read the letter, that his 
only, wisest, and kindest course was to be 
patient with her ; and nobly had he mastered 
his feelings when he answered her so gently 
and calmly. All his better nature was called 
forth by this unexpected blow, and during that 
long, weary walk, he had determined that he 
would strive, by renewed care and tenderness 
to her, to win her love, to cherish, as he bad 
vowed he would, the poor little wife, who, for 
some reason, had been induced to wrong her- 
self and him, which he could not fathom, and 
which he would never urge her to reveal. But 
he felt he needed a strength beyond his own to 
aid him in this resolve; and that night he 
sought it in a more earnest, heart-felt prayer 
than had ever passed his lips before. The first 
sorrow had already done its work. 

It was a two days' post from Siberf s Wold, 
and they could not hear of the invalid the next 
day ; but though he was in all their thoughts, 
they neither of them mentioned his name. 
Lilly was touched deeply by her husband's 
kindness, by his gentle seriousness, so unlike 
his light, trifling manner, and the expression 
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of sadness in his once joyous face. It had 
been another long^ sad day, and in the evening 
she went to him, as he sat with a book in his 
lap, while he was evidently not reading, and 
putting her hand on his shoulder, said — 

" My dear, kind husbandy shall I sing to you^ 
or play at chess with you, or do something to 
amuse you?*' 

*' No, thank you, love. I like to hear you 
sing, but I think you are not equal to it.*' 

'* Frank ! Frank P* she said, sinking upon her 
knees by his side, and pressing her burning 
lips upon his hand, *^you are too good. A 
thousand times better could I bear your anger 
than this undeserved kindness. I have been 
weak — wicked ; — I have wronged you cruelly. 
— How can you ever be kind to me again ?" 
Her sobs were choking her. He raised her 
from her knees, and placed her in a chair. 

" Dear Lilly," he said, " I think for both 
our sakes we will be silent on this subject. 
We are married now. The past is irremediable. 
Could I secure your happiness by the sacrifice 
of my own, I would, but cannot. I can only 
promise that no action of mine shall make you 
more wretched. Why you have thus wrecked 
our happiness, I know not, I will not ask. Let 
us learn to bear it, and to comfort each other,*' 
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''Frank, it is right you should know all, 
knowing part, — and. you shall, — but not to- 
night ; I have not strength/* 

''No, no, dear girl, we will say no more 
about it, but as much as possible forget it. I 
would rather the subject was never named 
again, — or — his name, after the news I suppose 
we shall receive to-morrow/' 

The morrow came, and with it the letter. It 
was from Aunt Anne this time. Lilly gave it 
silently, unopened, to her husband. How she 
dreaded to learn its contents I Frank saw her 
ashy pallor, and quickly breaking the seal, 
said, with a more joyful tone than he had yet 
spoken in,— 

"The crisis is past. He is progressing 
favorably.'' 

Lilly made no answer ; but her lips moved, 
as though she would have spoken if she could. 

"Would you not like to read the letter, 
love ?" he continued, handing it to her. 

She motioned it away, and shook her head. 
He put it back in its envelope, and laid it on 
the table; and from that moment it seemed 
tacitly agreed that Arthur Warmsley's name 
should not be mentioned between them. 



CHAPTER XV. 

Constance^ somewhat worn out with fatigue 
and excitement, had returned home, and Aunt 
Fielding's whole thoughts and attention were 
devoted to her. She had had a couch wheeled 
out on the lawu, and was sitting beside her 
reading to her. She would allow her to do 
nothing, but take perfect rest, and Constance 
was well content to submit; for her powers 
were^ for the time, exhausted, and she was glad 
to lie there, in that balmy summer air, gazing 
into the blue sky, watching the fleecy clouds 
sailing along— -and dream — ^unlike Constance. 
She was a '* worker,'' not a " dreamer.'' How 
was this ? Auntie saw the change, and thought 
she knew the cause, but she said nothing. 

She had been reading some time, and paused 
for a moment to rest. 

'^ Auntie, dear, I hope he has his window 
open to enjoy this lovely day. This balmy air, 
I'm sure, would do him good." 

*' Who, my dear? Old White ?" said auntie. 
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trying to look serious^ but a sly smile lurking 
at the corner of her mouth. 

" No, no, auntie, Mr. Warmsley. Of course 
I am thinking of mj patient, like a good 
nurse.^' 

" Oh ! Mr. Warmsley. Yes, I should think 
Miss Belfast would be sure to let him breathe 
the air as soon as it is proper for him. But 
they must be very careful of cold. A relapse 
would be very serious, perhaps fatal.'* And 
she looked hard at Constance as she spoke. 

" There is no danger of that, I think/' she 
answered, speaking hurriedly. ''Dr. Elmey 
assured me that he was what he called 
* quite safe,' before I thought of coming 
away." 

The smile escaped from the corner, and 
spread itself all over auntie's face; but Con- 
stance did not perceive it, but went on to ask 
if the grapes and flowers had been sent up to 
the Parsonage which she had ordered the 
gardener to cut. 

'' I do not know> love. But here comes your 
father. We can ask him." 

The question was put to him directly. He 
answered somewhat coldly in the affirmative ; 
and after talking a short time to his daughter, 
he said he wished to speak a word or two to 
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Aunt Fielding ; and oflfering her his arm, they 
walked away together. 

" I wished to ask you, Frances,'* he said, 
when they were quite out of Constance^s hear- 
ing, '* whether you think this long visit to the 
Parsonage has had any bad effect on Con- 
stance?" 

''No, — not anything lasting; only a little 
languor from the nursing and excitement/^ 

'' Oh, I do not mean physically/' answered 
Mr. Gresley, impetuously. "I mean on the 
mind, — ^thoughts, — heart — I suppose you would 
call it.'* 

'' Not that I know of. How should it V 

" My dear Frances, you are unusually dense. 
If I must speak more plainly, then, — do you 
imagine she has got any love-nonsense in her 
head about Mr. Warmsley ?" 

" Oh, if you mean that, — well, yes ; I should 
not wonder if she is a little touched. '* 

" Then, it is my desire that till she has for- 
gotten such nonsense, the visits to the Parson- 
age are discontinued, and all conversation about 
Mr. Warmsley." 

'' My dear Tom, you are not in earnest ?" 

" Yes, quite in earnest.'' 

" Then I must be, too ; and tell you that, 
before you permitted the intercourse between 
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the houses to be so constant, you should have 
thought of the probable consequences. It is 
now too late.'* 

" Consequences ! How could I or any one 
foresee that a ypung, lovely girl, like Constance, 
could be such a — such a fool — as to want to 
throw herself -away on a poor, decrepit, sickly 
fellow, like that.'' 

^'Now, do not be. in a passion, Tom, or you 
will not talk sensibly.'' 

^^ It matters little to me whether you think 
I'm sensible or no ; but once for all, I tell 
you that Constance must understand I vrill 
never consent to her marriage with Arthur 
Warmsley." 

^'Then you must tell her yourself, for I 
cannot." 

"What? J)q yoa-^mean to say that it has 
gone so far that you dread to tell her ?" 

"I mean to say that if, a& I suspect, (for 
mind you, I do not know,) Constance loves 
Arthur Warmsley, she will never forget him, 
and while she loves him, never marry an- 
other." 

'^ I am sorry to learn that my daughter is 
only, after all, like other silly, romantic girls ; 
that is all I can say, « I rated her much 
higher." 
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They walked on silently for some time, and 
then Aunt Fielding saidy— 

*' If you have nothing more to say, I must 
return to Constance/^ 

*' You will oblige me, perhaps, by discourag- 
ing any conversation about Mr. Warmsley.*' 

'' Oh, yes, certainly ; as far as I can I will.'' 

''And at an early opportunity I will tell her 
what you refuse to tell her.*' ' 

And so, displeased with each other, they 
parted, Mr. Gresley going into the house^ and 
Aunt Fielding returning to Constance. 

The peace and happiness at the Parsonage 
can only be imagined by thos^'who have gone 
through so much anxiety. Every face wore 
a brighter expression. The servants began to 
sing about their work, and Aunt Anne to take 
up some long discarded knitting, which before 
she had not the heart to go on with ; and the 
dear, good rector smiled again his old, happy 
smile. They looked a cosy party now in the 
library ; the rector at his tatl^ writing. Aunt 
Anne working by the side of the invalid, who 
lay by the open window, in all the pure, tran- 
quil enjoyment of returning health. Notwith- 
standing the pallor of his illness, he looked 
better far than before it, — 'So much happier. 
The care-worn look was gone, — the touchingly 
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sad expression .>irhich had made it almost pain- 
ful to look on Jiim. There was a hopeful light 
in his eyes^ and a calm smile on his lip^ as 
though pleasant thoughts were passing through 
his mind. 

" Do you think you are able to write to your 
father, Mr. WarmsleyP" asked Aunt Anne^ 
" or shaU I ?'' 

*' I think I can write a few lines. But has 
not all the trouble I have given you earned 
for me a warmer name than that formal Mr. ? 
May I not be called Arthur V^ 

*' Yes, certainly, if you wish it.'* 

'' I do wish it very much. This illness, and 
your kindness, dear ^ Aunt Anne,^ have made 
me feel as though I belong to you; no one 
that does belong to me having shown much 
care for me.'' 

*' Well, you know your father was in Scot- 
land,'' said Aunt Anne, with an attempt at an 
apology, although she felt really there was 
none for the cold-hearted father who had 
shown so little interest in his boy. 

'^ Ah ! we will not talk of it, nor think of it. 
I am very happy — happier than I have ever 
been in my life." 

As he spoke the door opened, and the 
servant entered with a basket of flowers 
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and grapes^ which he brought to Arthur^ 
saying,— 

''With Miss Gresley's and Mr. Gresley^s 
compliments, sir, and would be glad to know 
how you are tq-day/' 

A flush covered the pale face to the forehead 
as he answered, — 

" My compliments and many thanks, and I 
am getting on very nicely. — I wonder whether 
she is coming herself to-day. I fear not, by 
sending this,^' he said, when the servant had 
left the room. 

" Very likely not,*' said Aunt Anne, quietly. 
Aunt Anne was not so observant as Aunt 
Fielding. 

The door opened again, and the servant re- 
entering, said to his master, — 

'' I beg your pardon, sir, I forgot to say you 
were wanted.^' 

'' Me, Bennet ?" said Mr. Belfast, looking up 
from his writing. 

" Yes, sir. Mr. Mayne wants to speak to 
you. 

'' Show him into the dining-room. I will 



come.'' 



Gazing at the pictures, his hands behind 
him, stood Mayne when Mr. Belfast entered 
the room. 
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" Oh, good day to you, sir. I hope I'm not 
interrupting you inconveniently ?" 

" No, no, not at all. I am always glad to see 
you.'' 

*' Thank you, sir. I won't detain you long. 
I wasn't particular busy, and I thought I'd 
like to run up and see you on a little matter of 
business. You see, sir, when I had — that is — 
I — well, then, when them dear children was 
with me, I saved for them a little money — not 
much, sir — ^but a little. They don't want it 
now, sir, — they'll have ten times that sum, — 
but I shouldn't like to touch it, nor put it to 
any use but a good one ; and I've been thinking 
I should like for it to pay the schooling of two 
orphan children. They may have lost one or 
both parents ; but they must have lost one to 
make 'em eligible. Two orphans of this parish, 
you know, sir. It's enough to do that, and I 
want you to settle, sir, who it's to be. I shall 
leave it to 'em in my will when I die." 

'^ I think it is a very excellent thing to dOj 
Mayne, and I shall be very happy to help you, 
if I can. But would you not like to choose 
the children yourself." 

"No, sir, I would rather you did. You 
know best who's deserving ; for I must stipu- 
late that they are church folks^ and decent, sir. 
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— ^that the parents have been married^ sir, yoa 
know/' 

*' Yes, yes, I think that is quite right. Well, 
I will instantly set about it, then, and endea- 
vour to find two respectable children, upon 
whom your kindness will be well bestowed/' 

" Thank you, sir. Then TU wish you good 
day/' he said, taking up his hat. ^^ I should 
like to have it stuck up in the church, if you 
please." 

Mr. Belfast could not restrain a slight smile 
at this little touch of human weakness : but 
he assured him that the bequest would be duly 
placed in a prominent place in the church at 
his death, as it was not usual to do so before. 

Compelled to content himself with this assur- 
ance, the worthy man departed, and the day 
passed by quietly, dreamily, to the invalid ; and 
the next day he rose better still, and looking 
forward to being wheeled out on the lawn, and 
to a visit from Constance, who had now left the 
Parsonage about three days. As he expected, 
he had not been long beneath the old cedar 
tree, when she arrived, and came bounding out 
on the lawn towards him. 

'* I am so glad to see you out here," she said 
heartily, holding out her hand to him frankly. 
" You are better, much." 
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'^ Oli^ yes^ thank you^ my kind, skilful nurse* 
But how long you haye been coming to see 
me/' 

"Well, I have not been quite well myself/' 

''Not well? Then your attendance on me 
was too much for you?'' he said, looking search- 
ingly into her face* 

'' No, no. I was only a little tired. I am 
as well as ever now. Here comes Aunt Field- 
ing to see you," she said, as the two aunts 
stepped out from the library on to the lawn, 
and joined them. 

Aunt Fielding, though she expressed herself 
very kindly and warmly to Arthur, did not 
seem quite herself. She appeared fidgety and 
uneasy, and was continually suggesting that it 
was time to go ; while Constance, disregarding 
all her insinuations, chattered away to Arthur, 
with a face bright as a sunbeam, which seemed 
to reflect itself on Arthur, for he, too, looked 
all sunshine and happiness. 

As she had told Mr. Gresley, Aunt Fielding 
would not deliver his message to Constance, 
although, according to his wish, she encouraged 
no conversation about Arthur; and when 
Constance proposed a drive to the Parsonage, 
she endeavoured, with many and varied excuses, 
to dissuade her; but finding she was bent on 
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it, she quietly prepared to accompany lie 
although the whole time sh^ felt what a ston 
was brewing. 

Mr. Gresley was at home when they n 
turned, and immediately inquired where the 
had been. He heard the answer without 
comment; but two or three moments aftei 
wards, requested Constance to come into hi 
study with him, 

They were some time there. When Con 
stance returned to the drawing-room^ it wa 
with a face of deadly paleness^ and an expres 
sion of mingled pride and indignation^ whicl 
her aunt had never noticed before. 



CHAPTER XVL 

As he had now recovered his strength suffi- 
ciently to write, Arthur resumed his journal, in 
which the only break was during his illness, 
and we will for the better delineation of his 
character glance at it too. 

''My first entry in my diary since a very 
severe illness of three weeks' duration ; caught, 
I fancy, by cold and breathing an impure air, 
in watching by Milly Hope's death-bed. Dear 
child; with all my illness, I would not have 
missed seeing her innocent spirit return to Him 
who gave it. I never before witnessed death, 
and it was beautiful, so beautiful I Would 
that all death-beds were such as hers. Her 
sweet smile haunted me, even when my own 
ideas wandered and were confused. I wonder 
if in recovery from illness people always feel as 
I do, so buoyantly happy, such a new strange 
feeling to me. Why am I so ? I think it is 
the exquisite care and tenderness I have met 
with, which makes me on better terms ?rvtK 
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myself: perhaps it is — well^ I will not analyse 
it. I only know I am very happy and very 
grateftd ; and the thing which makes me wonder 
at myself^ is^ that I shoold be happy and Lilly 
married! How calm I felt on her wedding 
day too : only pained when I saw her weep so 
sadly : bat she was always weak and nervous — 
I trust that was fdl. I earnestly wish her 
every happiness. Bat I have learnt in this^ 
that is if I needed to learn it^ God's infinite 
wisdom, and mercy to me. I am quite snie 
now that by having my wish granted ' I should 
have perished at my own request.' Lilly was 
not made for me. My sad, dull nature wants 
a warmer, brighter atmosphere than she would 
have had power to throw around me j and she, 
poor girl, would have been wretched with me. 
What a coxcomb I must have been, to think 
she loved me, for a moment. I must never 
yield to such foolish fancies again, for the waking 
from them is not pleasant. How I enjoyed the 
lovely summer air under the old cedar tree to- 
day, where I received company too in state. 
What a charming little person is Aunt F-- — . 
Wrote a few lines to my father. If I had a son 
— ^well, the least said or thought of that the 
better ; ' who art thou, O man, that judgest 
another P' I am very tired; but that pleasant 
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fatigue which will purchase for me a good 
night/' 



What would the observant Aunt Fielding 
say, had she then read his inmost . thoughts ? 
Why, with that ^'acuteness'^ for which she is 
famous, she would say but they are not his 
inmost thoughts, he has not written all he 
thinks; and perhaps Aunt Fielding would be 
right. 

We have left her much disturbed by her 
niece's pale and indignant face; so after some 
time, unable longer to maintain silence, she 
said — 

*' My dear Constanee, what is the mister V 

'^ A very foolish matter, dear auntie/' 

<' Enough to make my Constance look very 
pale and angry, foolish or no." 

'^ Do you know why my fatii^ called me out 
of the room ?" 

'^ No, I did not know, but I guessed. About 
Mr. Warmsley, was it not ?'* 

''Yes, aunt; and I cannot understand my 
father. He says I am not to go to the Parson- 
age any more while Mr. Warmsley is there^ 
And pray am I to tell Mr. Bel&st my &ther's 
reason, for of course I shall be compelled to 
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assign one for such strange conduct^ aunt? 
What am I to do?" 

''My dear child^ I can scarcely tell you.'^ 

" Disobey my father for the first time in my 
life/' she said^ as if thinking aloud ; and then 
suddenly looking up at her aunt^ she continued : 
'' Yes^ auntie^ it must be so. I am of age and 
so far my own mistress. ' Fathers^ provoke not 
your children to wrath/ it is said ; why will they 
doit?^' 

" ' Children^ obey your parents in the Lord^ 
for this is right.' Does not this come first ?'' 
meekly answered Aunt Fielding. 

''I know that^ aunt; but this is so unjust. 
What can I do ? If there was anything against 
his character^ — but he is good^ pure^ holy. Oh ! 
if we were all as good ; but so afflicted^ with no 
one to love or care for him^ not even his own 
father. Auntie, he will be so wretched if I — ^* 
and Constance, who so seldom wept, leant 
her head on her aunt's shoulder and sobbed 
bitterly. 

She let her lie there for some time, and then 
she softly said :— 

'* Dear child, we must not have half confi« 
deuces. You come to me for advice. I must 
know all your case before I can give it. Have 
you given any promise to Mr. Warmsley? 



\ 
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I will not ask you if you love him, for I see you 
do." 

'^ No promise ; but I think we understand 
each other. But he thinks so little of himself, 
that he may only consider my affection sisterly ; 
and though I fancy something I inadvertently 
said to-day has undeceived him, if I cease my 
visits, he will only then believe I have flirted 
and trifled with him— with him who is sacred 
in his affliction* Aunt, spare me this, and I 
can bear anything.^^ 

'^ Well, now I think I see my way a little 
clearer. You shall obey your father; and^I 
will go and see Mr. Warmsley/' 

^' Oh ! no, no, aunt I Do not tell him, be^ 
cause if I am mistaken — " 

"Mj dear child, trust in me. I shall do 
nothing to shame you* Depend on me* Only 
do you keep up your spirits, and I make no 
doubt all will end well. Now suppose you go 
to your own room, and get rid of the traces of 
tears. In obeying your father, you must 
do it cheerfully, because that is wisest and 
best." 

Constance rose to do her aunt's bidding ; and 
as soon as she had left the room. Aunt Field- 
ing started off to the study in search of Mr. 
Gresley, 
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it 



My dear Tom^ I want to say a word or two 
to you/' 

<' Well, my dear, what kit?'* 

^' About Conatanoe/' 

" Oh ! now — ^now IVe heard enougli about 
that/' 

'^ No, you have not/' answered Aunt Field- 
ing, decidedly. '^ I must tell you that yon are 
acting most injudiciously, and b^ you earnestly 
to alter what you have said, and permit the 
visiting to go on" 

'^ What, and sq run the risk of encouraging 
Constance in her romantic nonsense ? Indeed, 
I'll do no such thing. I will keep them 
apart." 

«'Tom, itistoolate." 

'^Too late, nonsense, do not tell me^-** 

'' Very well, you do not prevent my going to 
the Parsonage, I suppose." 

'' Certainly not. I do not wish to control 
your actions in any way." 

*' And suppose Constance chooses to dis<d>ey 
you P She is of age/' 

''Then she becomes her own mistress alto- 
gether, and not an inmate of my house." 

''Tom, you are wrong, very wrong. I hope 
you will not have to repent it." And without 
another word. Aunt Fielding left the room. 
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The next day found her at an early hour at 
the Parsonage^ and after diatting for a short 
time with Aunt Anne, she said she wished to 
speak with Mr. Warmsley, if it was not incon- 
venient. Aunt Anne told her she would find 
him in his favorite places beneath the cedar- 
tree, and that she knew he would be pleased to 
see her. 

With the little curiosity which was a slight 
weakness in Aunt Anne's character, she was 
most anxious to know what Miss Fielding could 
want with Arthur; but for some time her 
curiosity was not doomed to be satisfied. 

After the inqxdries about his health, Aunt 
Fielding led, with some slight trepidation, to 
the object of her visit, 

''Do you know you will not see Constance 
for some time again V* 

The crimson fiush Aunt Fielding noticed, she 
thought a good sign. She continued with more 

courage : — 

'^ Perhaps you won't see her at all again while 
you are here.** 

He managed calmly to say — 

'^ Why not ? Is she going to leave Siberfs 
Wold I'' 

''No. But with aU his good qualities, her 
father is a strange man. However, this is 
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nothing to you— I do not know why I bore 
you with it^ only as she was here while you 
were ill^ I thought you might wonder if she 
did not come again/' 

She paused and looked at him ; a thousand 
varying emotions seemed passing in his face; 
at length he laid his thin white hand on hers, 
and said^ in a low, earnest voice — 

''Is her father angry that she nursed me? 
Am I the ;. cause of his forbidding her this 
house ?*' 

''Well, I suppose it is something of that 
sort/' said Aunt Fielding trying to smile. 

A strange, wild expression, half joy, half 
sorrow, seemed to grow in Arthur's face^ as he 
looked searchingly at his visitor ; and he said — 

" My head, feels spinning with the thoughts 
which are rushing madly through it. Why 
should Mr. Gresley give this order^ if he did 
not think that she — Oh ! I dare not ; and 
he fell back on his couch, and covered his eyes 
tightly with his hands, as though to exclude 
some vision he dared not contemplate. And 
then Aunt Fielding's soft voice sounded like 
the most soothing music to him as she said— 

"Poor Constance was in tears yesterday 
about this, and indeed has not smiled since ; 
but my assurance that I would come to yoa 
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has comforted her very much. She was so 
anxious that you should know she was pre- 
vented coming." 

^^ God bless her \" he answered fervently. 
'^Tell her from me that if I never see her 
more^ it may be a pleasure to her to know^ 
that she has made me happier than I can 
ever remember to have been ; and that I shall 
look back to my illness with an intensity of 
feeling too deep for words^ because it is asso- 
ciated with her. Thank you much for coming 
to me^ and taking her this message." 

Poor little tender-hearted Aunt Fielding 
could not answer him^ for what she would her- 
self have called a " choky feel in her throat;" 
so she only grasped him warmly by the hand^ 
and went back into the house, where she stayed 
talking a short time to Aunt Anne, and then 
took her leave. 

That evening the servant brought Constance 
a letter which she took from him with a trem- 
bling glance at her father, who was asleep; 
and quietly leaving the room, carried it to her 
omito read, for she guessed truly from whence 
it came. With swimming eyes and beating 
heart she read the following : 

'^ The interview with your aunt this morn- 
ing has made me, I trust, not too bold — too 
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impertinent; but it has strengthened a hope 
which has lately sprang in mj heart, that yoa 
-—dare I write it ! — lore me. Is it possible 
I am so blest? I, whom some would tnm 
from with only a withering look of scom, hare 
I gained your love? If I am deceived — mad 
---dreaming, you will not be angry with me, 
but undeceive me at once-— in pity-— with gentle 
kindness, I know you will. You are too good 
to trifle with me. I shall not wonder— Ar 
from the first moment that I saw yon, and 
found how far superior you were to any one I 
had ever seen, I thought with Helen^— 

''Twere all as oim^ 
That I should love a bright* particular star. 
And think to wed it.' 

But if I am thus blest, will you read and then 
give the enclosed to your father, and send me 
one sweet word of comfort and encourage- 
ment? 

'^ Yours, with earnest, 
<' grateful devotion, 

«A. Wabmslwt." 

The note for her fathor had fallen to the 
ground. She picked it up eagerly, and devoured 
its contents. It was a straightforward^ manly 
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offer for Ub daughter^ without any reference to 
the fact of his haring denied her Tisits to the 
Parsonage^ stating his prospects, and saying 
that although he was lame, he had never, with 
this one exception lately, been positively ill, 
and that he felt sure happiness would go far 
towards the entire recovery of his health. He 
was aware that his being crippled might be 
made an objection ; as but Miss Gresley could 
waive that^ he felt sure Mr. Oresley would not 
make it a difficulty. 

Constance, in delight, making sure that her 
father would not willingly make her wretched, 
for she could plead with him now that she 
knew Arthur loved her, flew off to her father. 
But alas! no pleading availed; the obstinacy 
80 inherent in his nature showed itself strongly 
now. He would listen to nothing: only 
repeating again and again, that she should not, 
with his consent, throw herself so madly 
away. 

She rose calmly, finding all her efforts vain^ 
and without another word left the room ; but 
that night, pressed to Arthur's lips, and, when 
he slept, resting on his heart, was a little note, 
containing only a few lines, but they had 
brought a brighter glance to his eye, a prouder 
smile on his lips, than had ever before rested 
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there; for his only earthly ambition was 
attained — ^he was loved, even as he wished to 
be loved ! 



CHAPTER XVII. 

The autumn, winter, and spring have passed, 
and the corn is ripening again to harvest, 
when we once more must visit the HoUne, 
where we shall find Aunt Anne a guest. Lilly 
had written to beg her to come, for she was ill 
and had hardly strength to perform her house- 
hold duties. Aunt Anne hurried off directly, 
but was not prepared for the dreadful change 
which a twelvemonth had made in her niece. 
The house, too, large and handsomely fur- 
nished, looked cheerless and dull and ill- 
managed, and at one glance Miss Belfast saw 
that she should find plenty to do. The servants 
seemed sjiupid and sulky, and were constantly 
giving warning, because the place was so dull, 
and it was not to be wondered at, that those 
who only came for hire should leave so cheer- 
less and comfortless a situation. Out of all 
Lilly hired, when she first married, one alone 
remained, a little girl she had brought from 
Sibert's Wold; who loved her sad, gentle mis* 
tress, and could not be tempted to leave her. 
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Poor Aunt Anne^ who had never very good 
spirits^ felt very wretched on first awaking the 
morning after her arrival^ but she resolyed to 
rise and at once vigorously set to work to 
reform matters, and get Lilly into better health 
and spirits. Before she had finished dressings 
little Peggy came to say her mistress was not 
well enough to come down to breakfast^ and 
would be obliged if Miss Belfast would make it. 

Accordingly, Aunt Anne hurried down atairs 
into the large dining room^ where the break- 
fast was laid ; and, ringing the bell, demanded 
whether she should make the tea, or whether 
they had prayers first ? 

'^ Prayers is not customary here, ma'am,'' 
said the man, with something of insolence in 
his manner, as he placed the urn he had 
brought with him on the table. 

Aunt Anne made no answer, but felt still 
more deeply how much the Holme needed 
reform. She waited breakfast a considerable 
time before Frank appeared. When he did 
come he ate little and spoke less ; and imme- 
diately afterwards went out, and Aunt Anne 
went up to her niece, who had risen and was 
in the room they called the morning room, a 
pretty, cheerfid apartment, opening into a 
small conservatory. 
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Why, my dear Lilly, why do you not 
breakfast in this room, particularly now you 
feel ill ? You might then slip on your dressing- 
gown, and have it here with your husband, 
which would be much more wholesome than 
taking it in bed." 

Lilly sighed, as she answered,— 

'^ Yes, aunt ; I never thought of it before ; 
it would be much more agreeable. I will order 
them to lay it here to-morrow. I did not feel 
as though I had strength to get up and dress 
without my breakfast.'* 

^^ No, love. But to-morrow you shall have, 
at seven o'clock, a cup of hot, strong coffee, 
which will give you strength to get up ; and 
then you can make a sort of half-toilet, and 
come in here to breakfast with us. Why, 
you do want your old aunt with you, sadly.'' 

" I do, indeed, dear aunt. I have lost all 
care in everything. Frank is seldom at home ; 
and when he is, he takes no interest in the 
house. He says it always looks dull and 
cheerless, and that I am always grumbling. 
And so would he be, aunt, if he felt as ill and 
wretched as I do." 

^^ Oh ! but there must be no tears now I am 
come. That is not the way to treat your 
visitors. Now you content yourself with try- 
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ing to get well^ and I will set the house in 
order without troubling you ; and you will see 
how comfortable and different everything will 
soon be/^ 

But though she spoke so hopefully. Aunt 
Anne^s heart sunk within her, as she remem- 
bered all her brother^s prophecies, that this 
marriage would be a wretched one. 

From the time that Lilly's secret had escaped, 
this miserable state of things had begun ; for 
though Frank had still been most kind, and 
never reproached her, her own conscience had 
given her no rest ; and instead of striving, in 
some measure, to repay him for the wrong she 
had done him, by making his home happy, she 
had given way to the deep sorrow which op- 
pressed her, till her health began to sink and 
render her unequal to any exertion. She neg- 
lected to call on her neighbours^ till one by 
one they ceased to call on her. She never 
opened her piano, much as she knew hen 
husband loved music ; for she had not spirit 
to sing. She left the management of the hou/ 
to the servants, until waste and extravaganr 
without amusement to compensate for it, mi 
Frank angry ; so that, unwilling to give i 
to his temper, or speak angrily to his unha 
wifej he was continually out, seeking am 
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ment anywhere, — too frequently at the Squire's, 
a rough, noisy bachelor, who had his house 
always filled with men of his own tastes, — 
lovers of hunting, smoking, drinking, and revel- 
ling of any kind. Poor Frank ! Now if in 
early days you had not wasted your time, but 
acquired tastes of a higher and better nature, 
how they would have served you in this strait I 
Still there is gold yet amongst the dross, but 
the refining fire must purify it. 

'^Now that I have made you look quite 
cosy,^' said Aunt Anne, ^' I shall amuse you 
with all the news of Sibert's Wold I can 
think of.'' 

^' Do, dear aunt, I shall like that," said Lilly, 
as a smile which seemed to have " lost its way" 
stole over her face. She was beginning to take 
fresh heart and encouragement from the rapid 
change for the better Au,at Anne was effecting, 
and the comfort of seeing a kind female form 
beside her, with her work, prepared to talk to 
her and amuse her. 

^^ Now, where shall I begin ? Why, with the 
Parsonage, I think. Well, then, Mr. Warms 
ley has gone home for a bit, as I told you in 
my last letter. But I did not tell you why, 
because it was a secret. But it is not now ; I 
believe it is all to be settled. Constance 
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Gresley and he are in love with each other ! 
Much to my surprise; for the idea of that 
young, lovely girl liking a poor cripple like 
him ! Well, very naturally Mr. Gresley ob- 
jected, and would not let Constance come to 
see us while Warmsley was there ; so he thought 
it better to go home, and away he went. For 
a twelvemonth nearly now they have been 
separated, but it does not alter them a bit ; 
only poor Constance is growing thin and pale, 
and losing her appetite ; and the last time I 
saw Aunt Fielding, just before I came here, 
she said she should persuade the young folks 
to rebel if Mr. Gresley would not come round, 
for she was really afraid Constance would quite 
knock up. And your uncle, who takes a great 
interest in it all, called on Mr. Gresley, to see 
what he could do, the day I came away, and 
he seemed to think it would all soon be settled. 
But I am sure I am quite of Mr. Gresley's 
opinion, — that it is a dreadful sacrifice. Well, 
then, the next bit of news is that Nelly Oakly 
ran away from home soon after you were 
married, and was not heard of for some time ; 
and then she wrote a letter to her mother, 
saying that the cruel treatment of her lover 
drove her from home, and that she neither 
knew nor cared what became of her. There 
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was no address to her letter^ excepting London^ 
and her poor distracted mother has gone to 
seek her. I think she has been gone two 
months/' 

Lilly, who from the opening of her aunt's 
speech, with its startling intelligence, had felt 
a tightening at her throat which almost seemed 
to stop her breathing, managed now to say, 
although little she cared to hear, — 

*^ What had her lover done to her ?" 

'^Why, refused to marry her, because she 
had got flighty and foolish, and fond of dress ;" 
but having got as far as this, Aunt Anne ver; 
suddenly changed the conversation, as it oc- 
curred to her that Mr. Belfast had accused 
Frank as the origin of the girl's folly. And 
then Lilly ventured to ask more particulars 
respecting Arthur and Constance ; whether he 
was much in love. 

'^ Oh I desperate. But no wonder ; she is a 
charming girl. However, now you must have 
a beaten-up egg in some sherry, for Peggy says 
you eat no breakfast. And then you must 
have a nap till luncheon. We will have the 
luncheon here. Will Frank come in to it ?" 

''No, aunt, he never does/' she answered, 
sighing; for every word she spoke now came 
with a sigh. Still her aunf s conversation had 
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done her good. If Arthur was desperately in 
love with Constance, he never could have loved 
her. ' Frank loved her dearly, and a thousand 
proofs of it now rushed into her mind; so 
that when her aunt came hack, (she had been 
to beat Lilly's egg herself,) she said^ — 

'' Aunt, dear, you must help me to be a better 
wife to poor, dear Frank, and make his home 
more happy. I fear I shall never be well and ! 
strong, but I will try to be cheerfiiL" ! 

*^ To be sure, love, that is right ; and have 
some friends to see you. Tou know Frank's a 
merry fellow, and cannot stand dulness. We 
must see if we cannot keep him at home, or 
we shall have him in bad company, you know, 
and that will never do. And now we are 
alone, there is another thing I want to ask 
you. How is it you do not have prayers for 
the family?'' 

Lilly blushed crimson^ as she answered — 

'' Well, really, aunt, I do not know ; we were 
80 late down of a morning, and Frank seemed 
to think it was not necessary." 

" Ah I my dear, but you know your uncle 
warned you of letting Frank lead you wrong, 
instead of your leading him Hght. But never 
mind ; I will have a little talk with him, and 
tee if I cannot get him to see the necessity for 
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that which is so right and proper. I shall not 
leave you till I have set you all to rights, and 
see you with brighter faces than I have found 
you with.'' 

" Dear, kind aunt, you have done me good 
already," said poor Lilly, fondly pressing her 
aunt's hand. 

Aunt Anne stooped and kissed her wan, thin 
cheek, and assured her she would do all she 
could, if Lilly would help her ; and she felt 
convinced that she would soon wonder why she 
should ever have been miserable. 

And.she did persevere ; and very soon things 
began to assume a much more agreeable form. 
Frank stayed more at home, charmed with the 
affection his wife showed him, and pleased at 
the comfortable breakfasts in the. morning* 
room, and Aunt Anne's kind, homely face, and 
the pleasant dinners, and the meeting for 
prayers, to which he had consented, and which 
he acknowledged made him feel happier, and 
reminded him of the happy days at the 
Parsonage. 

But with all this change for the better, Aunt 
Anne saw with an anxious, heavy heart, that a 
sorrow would soon overshadow the Holme which 
she had not power to avert. Lilly day by day, 
slowly and almost imperceptibly, grew worse. 
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At first, with her aunt's cazefial watching and 
nnrring, she had rallied oonsiderablj; but nerer 
Terjr stroog^ the inward fretting, whidi had 
gone on so long, had done its wc^ and LQIy 
was gradually &ding oat of their sight. As 
yet Frank did not perceire it; to him she 
seemed better, for she nerer saw him now 
without a smile ; and some erenings she would 
sing to him, or play at chess with him : she 
was so anxious now — now that the night was 
coming, to do the work of the day. 

A few weeks passed on, and Mr. Belfast, who 
was Tery lonely at the Parsonage, wrote to b^ 
Aunt Anne to return. She could not bear the 
thoughts of leaving Lilly, although she had been 
for some time fidgeting about her brother ; and 
as the medical man whom she had called in 
prescribed a more bracing air, she suggested 
that Frank and Lilly should return with her. 
But to this they both objected — Lilly the most 
earnestly; and therefore, though with great 
reluctance. Aunt Anne was compelled to leave, 
making Frank promise that if Lilly showed 
symptoms more unfavorable, he would at once 
write, and she and her brother would both come. 

'' Oh ! my dear aunt, I think there is nothing 
to be anxious about. She is much better than 
when you came/' 
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'* Better in mind, Frank, I hope and trust, 
but not in body. I must tell you to be very — 
very careful of her, for I assure you I am by no 
means satisfied about her.'' 

" I will take every care of her, depend on it, 
aunt ; and you will hear wonderful accounts of 
her^ ere long.'' 

But this little warning was useful to Frank, 
He began to watch her more narrowly, and to 
see how weak she was growing ; and then he 
did indeed take care of her. No one who had 
seen and known him in his light-hearted bache- 
lor days, would have given him credit for all 
the thoughtful care he bestowed on her. The 
Squire's gay parties were forgotten, and every- 
thing abandoned but what could minister to 
her comfort and amusement. Hour after hour 
he would read aloud to her from that Holy 
Book which he had too much neglected; and 
when she was tired, rest her head upon his 
bosom, and let her sleep there, content to watch 
the pale, sweet face, and dry white lips, in mute 
agony, when the thought would strike him she 
must leave him. If the decree had gone forth, he 
was powerless — ^he had but to endure ; and then 
he would clasp her to him, as though no power 
should part them, till his tight hold awoke her, 
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and he must speak soft^ loviDg words^ and take 
her in his arms more gently, till she slept 
again. It was bitter sorrow to him, this. Now 
that she seemed to love him — that the shadow 
which had been between them was passing 
away, why — why must he lose her, and his life 
become a blank ? He had forgotten his Creator 
in the days of his youth, but He whose mercy 
is boundless, and patience mighty, who willeth 
not the death of any man — the good Shepherd, 
who seeketh His sheep in the wilderness, and 
leaves no means untried to lure them home. He 
was thus bringing to his feet this wanderer 
from His flock, and teaching him how alone he 
could be supported in sorrow. 

The village doctor was now in constant at- 
tendance on LUly, and Frank had also induced 
her to see a physician from Exeter. He gave 
it as his opinion that there was no positive 
reason to expect a fatal termination — that there 
was no disease, but that she was in a state of 
weakness and depression which needed constant 
watching, or she would slip through their 
fingers. He agreed with the doctor that imme- 
diate change to a more stimulating air was 
most important, for strengthening the mind 
as well as the body; and so it was at once 
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settled they should go to Wales by easy stages. 
Lilly^s pale face brightened at the thought — 
she had always so longed to go there; and 
with fresh hope^ Frank made preparations for 
their journey. 



i^ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

What is the event which is causing an evi* 
dent amount of excitement at Aymesbury Park^ 
where for a long time all has been most sombre 
and sedate? 

It is a chill September evenings and bright 
fires are gleaming in the drawing-room and 
dining-room^ and there is a savoury smell com- 
ing from the green baize door every time it is 
opened^ which speaks pleasantly of dinner; and 
gazing out from the drawing-room window^ in 
elegant evening dresses^ are Aunt Fielding and 
Constance ; though the fast waning light will 
scarcely enable them to discern any object. A 
sound of wheels I Constance starts^ and ner- 
vously grasps her aunt's hand^ as she whispers 
—'' Here he is/' 

Nearer and nearer comes the rumbling sound. 
It stops I The hall bell is loudly pulled I A 
few more moments, and Constance is in Arthur's 
arms. 

Well has she deserved the happiness of that 
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moment; for with unexampled patience and 
cheerfulness had she obeyed her father^ and 
borne the separation from Arthur. Once 
finding that her father was immovable^ 
she earnestly set to work to bear, and bear 
cheerfully^, what she could not alter, ever 
supported and encouraged by her kind aunt. 
In constant usefal employment, either for her- 
self or others, she passed her time ; and though 
she grew a little paler, no one would have 
observed that she was carrying about with her 
a heavy grief. She never complained, and 
would not even indulge herself by talking of 
Arthur, because, she said, that was not honor- 
able to her father, after she had once told Mr. 
Belfast, whom she thought it proper to confide 
in, from his position as her pastor. He had 
always loved her; how much more now did he 
love and admire the noble, courageous manner 
in which she bore this, her first sorrow ; and he 
resolved to rest not until he had endeavoured 
to soften Mr. Gresley, and induce him to alter 
his determination. But it was a hard task; 
and after all his efforts he obtained a permis- 
sion for them to marry, but on the condition that 
he was not present at the wedding, and with 
the understanding that he would not visit them 
for one twelvemonth after their marriage ; and if 
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they were then happy^ he would come and see 
them^ and all disagreeables should be forgotten. 
With this strange consent^ Mr. Belfast per- 
suaded Constance to be content^ for he felt 
sure it was only her father's obstinate deter- 
mination^ not to be convinced by any arguments, 
that made him make this singular concession, 
and that when he once found they were happy, 
he would come round and all would be well. 
Arthur was of course immediately written to, 
and he and his father invited to stay at the 
park till the ceremony^ which was to take place 
as soon as possible^ and quite quietly. 

And another wedding was soon solemnised 
beneath the roof of the beautiful old church. 
But what a contrast to the last ! Who that 
gazed on these two young beings^ standing by 
each other's side before the altar^ but would 
feel that love for each other and devotion to 
their God were actuating them^ and filling their 
every thought, — that fearlessly they were 
standing in His temple, sure that " no cause or 
impediment '* was there to prevent their union, 
or render it otherwise than holy in the sight 
of God and man ? 

As the ceremony concluded, and the bridal 
party moved into the vestry, a sound was 
beard between a howl and a scream, which 
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induced them all to stop and discover its cause. 
It was no other than poor Martha^ with an 
outburst of grief she could no longer restrain^ 
as she saw — as she thought — the last of the 
good^ kind mistress^ who was dearer to her 
than any earthly thing. Leaving her husband's 
arm, Constance went to her, and took her 
kindly by the hand. 

" Martha,^' she said, softly, " you ought to 
be happy to see me. I am very — ^very happy, 
and you shall come and stay with me when I 
am settled in my new home.'' 

Her grief was stayed in a moment. Con- 
stance's voice had power always to soothe her, 
and the assurance that this was not the last 
time she should see her also satisfied her, so at 
the dinner given to the poor that day, few 
'' played a better knife and fork " (as one of 
the company remarked), than Martha, or more 
truly enjoyed themselves. 

Many letters of congratulation did Mrs. 
Arthur Warmsley find on arriving at the 
charming house her husband had purchased 
only a few miles from Sibert's Wold, and the 
first she opened was from Lilly, written in a 
pretty road-side inn in North Wales, where 
she was rapidly recovering, not only her health, 
but her spirits. 
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Her husbamVs unceasing devotioQ had met 
its reward. How conld she help loving and 
being thankful to him ? And the renewed 
strength which the change of air and scene had 
given her, was restoring by degrees that buoy- 
ancy of spirit which she had so long been a 
stranger to. When she had seen her husband^s 
anguish at the thought of losing her^ she had 
prayed earnestly to live for his sake« and to be 
allowed to make amends for the past misery he 
had endured. Her earnest prayers had been 
granted; she was daily gaining health and 
strength^ and she could now write calmly to 
Constance^ and wish her joy^ and promise to 
come and see her without a feeling that she 
could not see him the husband of another. 
Constance^s marriage had unsealed her lips^ and 
she spoke quietly of Arthur to Franks and told 
him how she had first pitied, then loved him, 
and yet endeavoured in every possible way to 
disguise it from him, because he was rich and 
she was poor; and how she had paid Frank 
every possible attention, to conceal her love for 
Arthur. All this she told him in that little, 
quiet Welsh inn, — her head bowed on his knees 
— before she wrote to Constance, and he heard 
her with the same kindness which had through- 
out marked his conduct. By the same post he 
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wrote to Mr. Belfast, which letter I must give 
you, to see the change which had come ove. 
him. 

" My dear Uncle, 

^' I know it is some time since I wrote 
to you, as hitherto all my letters have been 
addressed to dear Aunt Anne ; but after all the 
trouble and anxiety I know you have had 
about me, it is only just that I should tell you 
what I hope will please you. The dangerous 
illness of my much-loved wife has worked an 
entire change in my thoughts and ideas. I 
feel more than I can either write or say ; and 
it is my firm intention to tstke Holy orders, and 
at once begin and read hard with that view. 
This is no hasty conclusion ; it has come to me 
gradually : and it is, I assure you, with the 
highest feeling for the vocation, and the deep- 
est reverence, I undertake it. My darling 
Lilly is getting well ; God has spared me my 
wife. What can I do better than devote my 
life and energies to His service ? I bitterly 
regret now all the time I have frittered away so 
foolishly, while I might have been so much 
better employed in learning, by your excellent 
example, the duties which devolve on one who 
undertakes so great a respdi^ibility as the cure 
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of souls ; but by earnestness and devotedness 
now, I trust in some measure to repair the 
past, and show forth my gratitude to the 
merciful Disposer of Events, not only with my i 
lips but with my life. And with much love to 
Aunt Anne> 

" Believe me, etc/^ 

This letter gave infinite pleasure to Mr. Bel- 
fast, for he had been extremely distressed to 
hear the report which Aunt Anne had brought 
home ; not only respecting Lilly's health, but 
the general discomfort, — proving that his fears 
had not been groundless. But this change in 
Frank — if it was only a lasting one — would, he 
trusted, prove most beneficial in restoring their 
domestic happiness. It was so much better that 
Frank should guide, not need guiding. Lilly 
was too weak to support, too dependent herself 
to have another looking up to her; and if 
Frank would only resolutely walk in the right 
path, he knew Lilly would gladly foUow. All 
this he wrote to Frank in answer, and con- 
cluded with a quotation from a favorite little 
book of his : — 

" The husband should lead the way. He is 
the stronger, perhaps the wiser, and it is his 
undeniable privilege to be the pioneer in the 
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wide wilderness of the future. But let him 
find in his wife no lagging companion; her 
smile must cheer^ her sympathy support ; and^ 
if need he^ her industry assist their onward 
way/' 



CHAPTER XIX. 

My tale is drawing fast to a conclusion. In 
the village of Sibert's Wold are now all the 
characters that have figured in it, and there 
we shall bid them farewell. 

It is Christmas time, and Mr. Belfast has 
gathered about him the young people whose 
fortunes had so deeply interested him, and 
whom he loved as though they belonged to 
him. Lilly and Frank, Constance and Arthur, 
are once again beneath the old roof of the 
Parsonage. Mr. Warmsley — who now lives 
with his son and daughter-in-law, preferring 
the country even to a solitary house in town, 
and growing fonder of Arthur as he knows him 
better, and proud of the beautiful Constance — 
is staying at the Park. But the whole party 
are to meet at the Parsonage on Christmas 
day. 

Lilly is still very, very delicate, but looking, 
calm and contented, though not radiantly 
happy, as Constance looks. And Arthur, save 
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his lameness, he is scarcely recognisable. With 
delight Constance saw the glance of astonish- 
ment his first appearance caused from his old 
friends, and proudly she asked if he did not do 
credit to her care. 

Happiness, the truest and best, was theirs. 
They had married with a perfect love for each 
other, based on that surest foundation — perfect 
esteem. Not with a wild romantic idea, that 
either was faultless, but with a firm belief that 
their love for one another would enable them 
to bear and fprbear : that " they could love in 
the sunshine and trust in the storm.^^ 

Poor Lilly had not deserved so bright a fate, 
but she had repented deeply of her weakness 
and folly, and her husband^s noble conduct had 
won from her a tempered, grateful affection, 
with which he was quite satisfied ; and, with 
the exception of her delicate health, which 
keeps him in constant anxiety, they are as 
happy as most people. Their life is, unfortu- 
nately, the commoner of the two : Constance 
and Arthur's the bright exception. 

Their friends at Sibert's Wold are as much 
astonished at the change in Frank as in Arthur, 
and can scarcely believe that the quiet, serious 
man who is constantly reading is the same they 
once knew. But Frank had not made his 
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resolve hastily, and he was adhering to it 
steadily. 

They had much to ask of all their friends in 
the village, and Aunt Anne was delighted to 
recount all she knew. 

The eldest Miss Freeling had married the 
curate of the adjoining parish, " Whose views,*' 
she assured Mr. Belfast, ^^ were quite in accord- 
ance with hers/' and her younger sister, 
heartily tired of district visiting, which she had 
taken up as an amusement, and found a toil, 
was content to stay at home with her poor, old 
mother, having nothing hetter to do ! 

Mrs. Oakly, after two months' absence, had 
returned, but without her daughter, and to no 
one would she tell the result of her journey. 
She simply said she had seen her; but from 
that time she was never known to smile, and 
soon after they left the village. 

Will Staines had married an elder sister of 
poor little Milly Hope's, and was very happy. 
He seemed to have ascertained what had be- 
come of the unfortunate Nelly, for he shook 
his head when Mr. Belfast named her, and 
said, — 

" I knew, sir, what that love of dress and 
gaiety would bring her to ; but Tm sorry for 
her from my heart.'' 
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But then he changed the subject^ and would 
say no more. 

And Martha I The moment she knew Con- 
stance had arrived^ she flew to see her; and 
after standing and laughing^ without any ap- 
parent reason^ for some moments^ she sud- 
denly announced that she was going to be 
married ! 

^' Married, Martha ?" exclaimed Constance. 

^^Well, ma^am, I thought you'd be aston- 
ished, and Fm sure I just was. Whatever such 
a likely fellow as Jem can see in me, I can't 
think ; but he says, he's sure I shall make a 
good wife ; so, if you please, Fm going to try. 
He^s a nevy of Mr. Mayne's, ma^am, and we're 
going to live along with the old gentleman, 
'cause he's so dull, he says." 

"Well, Martha, Fm delighted to hear it, and 
I trust you will make as good a wife as * Jem ' 
expects." 

" I think I shall be sure to, ma'am ; because 
you always said any one could do what they 
tried to do." 

It were well, if we all would think and be- 
lieve with poor, simple Martha, and then no 
good, earnest purpose, on which God's blessing ^ 
has been asked, would ever fail. 

Suffering must come to us all, but if we try 
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we can bear it ; because nothing is given ns 
which we cannot bear. 

A disappointed affection is a heavy trial to a 
young and loving heart, but if it be taken^ as 
everything should be, thankfully from the hand 
of God, it will be found a great gain ; " for 
with God it is impossible that anything, how 
small soever, if it only be suffered for God's 
sake, should pass without its reward/' But 
there must be an earnest struggle against fruit- 
less longing for that which God denies us, and 
a determination to work actively and usefully 
in the station in which He has placed us ; ** for 
without labour there is no rest, and without 
fighting no victory/' 



THE END. 
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&C. Avec mi Dictionnaire de tons les Mots tradnitB em Awgi^t« ^ 
I'usage dela jennesse, et de ceuz qui commenoent & appendre la langne 
fran^alBe. Twenty-fifth Edition. Fcp. 38. Sd. bound. ^^ 

* By far the best first French reading book^ whether fOr sufaoois or adult 
pupils.'— Tah's Maoazikb. 

De Fivas, Le Tr^sor National; or, Guide to the 

Translation of English into French at 
28. 6d. bound. 
%* A Kkt to the above. 13mo. Ss. doth. 



Translation of English into French at Sight. Sixth Edition. F^. 
28. 6d. bound. 



The French Language : a Complete Compendinm of 

its History and Etymology. For the use ot GoUegM^ Pnhlio and 
Private B6ho6\&, axvd QjCiudL^oXa. l^i "S^. l^-vs^xtm^ B.A. Fop. Is. 9d. 
doth. 
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THE GERMAN LANGUAGE. 
Dr, Falck Lebakn*s Popular Series of German JSokool-books, 

*A$ an edrnxUkmal writer in the German tonffut. Dr. Lebahn ttanda alone; nom 
other ha» made eoen a dittant agproaeh to Asm.* — BaiTUH Btavdabd. 

Lebalm's Gennan Language in One Voliune. Serenth 

Bdition, containing— I. A Fraotiical Onumnar, with Bxerdses to every 
Bole. n. Undine; a Tale: I7 Db la MortB FouQuft, with Explanatory 
Notes of all difflcolt words and phrases, in. A Yocabalaiy of 4,600 
Words, oynonymotis in English and German, (^rown 8vo. 8b. clotii. 
With Key, 10s. 6d. Key separate, 2s. 6d. 

* The beat Geraiftn Grammar that ha* yet been pnblithed.*— If OBimo Post. 

* Had we to recommence the study of German, of all the German grammars 
which we have examined— «nd they are not a few— we choold unheiitattngly lay, 
Falck L«bahn*c li the book for ui.*— Educational Timbs. 

* The exercises are yenr good, wdl gradnated, and well deslvned to illns- 
trate the rtdes. The ** 4i500 words ajmonymons in German and English " is a 
▼ery advantageous f eatnre.'-'SPacTATOB. 

Lebahn's Eirst Gterman Course. Fourth Edition. 

Grown 8vo. 2s. 6d. doth. 

* It i« hardly poidble to have a simpler or better book for beginners In German.* 

ATUKViBinif. 

* It Is really what It profttses to be a simple, elcar, and ooodse Introduetion to 
the German Language.*— Cbitic. 

Lebahn's Edition of Schmid's Henry yon Eichen- 

fels. With Yocabnlary and Familiar Dialogues. New and Cheaper 
Edition (the eighth). Fcp. 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 

* Equally with Mr. Lebahn's previous publications, excellently adapted to assist 
self-exerciae in the German language.*— Spectatob. 

Dialogues are as perfectly adapted to render the student a speaker of 
this interesting language,as is the Vocabulary for making him a reader.' 

EDucATiovAit Tuns. 

Lebahn's EirstOerman Reader. Fiflh Edition. Cr.Svo. 

88. 6d. cloth. 
*Like all Lebahn's works, most thoroughly practical.*— BBiTAirinA. 

* An admirable book for beginners, which indeed may be used without a master.* 

Lbaobb. 

Lebahn's German Classics ; with Notes and Complete 

Vocabularies. Grown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each, cloth. 

GMONT. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Goetmb. 
WILHELM TELL. A Drama, in Five Acts, by Schiller. 
GOETZ VON BEELICHINGEN. A Drama. By Goethe. 
PAGENSTBBICHB, a Page's Frolics. A Comedy, by Kotzebub. 
EMILIA GALOTTI. A Tragedy, in Five Acts, by Lessino. 
UNDINE. A Tale, by FouQL-fi. 
SELECTIONS from the GERMAN POETS. 

* With such aids, a student will iind no difficulty in these masterpieces.* 

ATHBjrjnTM. 

Lebahn's Exercises in Oerman. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* A volume of •* Exercises fn German," including in itself all the vocabularies 
they require. The book Is well planned i the selectioos for translation from Qermaa 
into English, or from Enslish into German, being sometimes cwrioudif wcU raited 
to the purpose for which they are taken.'— Exajiikbb. 

Key to ditto. Crown 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6(2. 

Lebahn's Self-Instructor in Oerman. Crown 8yo. 

88. 6d. cloth. 

* One of the most amusing elementary teading-bocdcs that ever passed nnder our 
hands.'— Jouv Boix. ^, , ». ^ , 

* Tike student could have no guide supcriot to iltt. iaxmaa. ^ 
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McHENBY'S SPANISH COUBSE. 



HoHenry's New and ImproTed Spanish Grammar. 

Containing the Etements of the Language and the Boles of Etymdogy 
and Syntax Exemplified ; with Notes and Appendix, consisting of Dui- 
lognea, Select Foetay, Commercial Correspondence, Vocabu^fy, &c. 
Designed for every class of Learners, especially for such as are their own 
Instmctors. New Edition, revised and corrected by Autrbd Blwb. 
12mo. bound, 6b, 

* The Author has paid more than ordinary attention to the subject of 
pronunciation. The rules are laid down with brevity and distinctnesB, and 
sufficiently illustrated by examples ; and, in short, we think that this woric 
of Mr. If cHenry will be a useful guide to thone who wish to form in 
acquaintance with the language of Spain/ — GBrncAL Bevibw. 

' Justice compels us to say that this is the most complete Spanish Orammir 
for the use of Englishmen extant. It fully performs the promises in ttie 
title-pjge8.'^BHiTiSH Hwbat.d. 

HoHenry'8 Exercises on the Etymology^ Syntax, 

Idioms, &c. of the Spanish Language. New Edition, revised by Aubid 
Elwbs. ISmo. bound, 3s. 
*«* Set to tbb Exebcisbs, revised and corrected by Ai^frsd Blws. 
Price 4s. bound. 

* Unquestionably the best book of Spanish KxerdflBB whi<^ has hitherto 
been published.'— Gentleman's Magazine. 

HcHenry's Synonyms of the Spanish Language 

Explained. 12mo. bound, 4s. 

* Anxious to render the work as interesting as possible, the Author has 
expended considerable time and labour in maldng a selection of characteristic 
extracts from the most approved writers, which, while they serve to ex- 
emplify or elucidate the particular synonyms under consideration, may ^ 
the same time recommend themselves to the jeam er by their intrlnsio value.' 

BXTBACT FROM THX PbXFACB. 



BAGOKOT, VOCABIJI.AIBE SYKBOUQUE. 



Vocabulaire Symbdique Anglo-Frangaia, 

A Symbolic French and English Vocabniary, for 

students of every age in all classes; in which the most Useful and 
Common Words axe taught by Illustrations. By L. G. Baoonot, Pro- 
fessor of the French Language. Tenth and Cheaper Edition, witti up- 
wards of 850 Woodottts and 9 full-page Copper-plates. 4to. doth, Cs. 6d . 

Symbolisches Englisch-Deutwhea Worterbueh. 

The Symbolic Anglo-Oerman Vocabulary, adapted 

from Raoonot's * Vocabulaire SymboUque Anglo-Fran^ais.' Edited by 
Falck Lkbahn, Ph.!)!, 'WU.\v ftSQ 'Woodcuts and 8 foil-page Litho- 
k. I graphio Plates. 'Sew said C»^«s>V^'EA\\&!Qiii. T^«GKsVnk.OksJeQL^%^^^ 
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Civil. SEBVICE HANDBOOKS. 

Indiftpensable far Candidates for Examinations. 

The Civil Service Coach: a Practical Exposition of 

tile Civil Serrice Curriculum, and Guide to the Lower Diyision of the 
Service and its Competitive Examinations. By Stanley Savillb, of 
H.M. Civil Service. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. iJust publUfied. 

A Handbook of Engliwh Literature. By H. A. Dobson, 

Board of Trade. Second Edition, Bevised and Extended, fcp. 8s. 6d. cloth. 
' An excellent handbook of English literature.* — ^Athen^bum. 

* It possesses the indispensable and rare merit of accuracy.' — ^Examinsb. 

The Precis Book ; or, Lessons in Accuracy of State- 
ment and Freciseness of Expression. For Civil Service Students, Self- 
Education, and use in Schools. By W. Cosmo Monkhousb, of the 
Board of Trade. Second Edition, Bevised. Fcp. 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

*»* Est to the above. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Civil Service Geography, General and PoliticaL 

By the late L. M. D. Spbncb. Bevised by Thomas Gray, of the Board 
of Trade. Seventh Edition, Woodcuts and Six Maps, fcp. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
*A tliOTOughly reliable as well as a most ingenious compendium of 
geography.'— Civil Service Gazeitb. 

The Civil Service History of England ; being a Fact- 
Book of English History. By F. A. White, B.A. Fourth Edition, corrected 
and extended by H. A. Dobson, of the Board of Trade, 28. 6d. cloth. 

* We do not remember to have seen anything of the kind so compendious, 
complete, accurate, and convenient for use.' — ^Athei72BUM. 

The Civil Service Book-keeping ; or, Book-keeping no 

Mystery. Its Principles Popularly Explained, and the Theory of Double 
Entry Analysed. By an Experienced Book-kbepeb. Fcp. Is. 6d. cloth, 
*It is clear and concise, and exactly such a text-book as students 
require.' — Quarterly Journal of Education. 

The Civil Service Orthography: a Handy Book of 

English Spelling, with Rules and Exerdses. By E. S. H. B. Second 

Edition, revised and corrected, fcp. Is. 6d. doth. 

' A carefully written, and complete little book.'— Pall Mall GAZEmL 

The Civil Service Chronology of History, Art, 

literature, and Progress, from the Creation of the World to the Oon- 
dnsion of the Franco-German War. The Continuation by W. D. 
BLiMmroN, F.S.A., of H.M. Public Beoord Office, fcp. 8s. 6d. doth. 

* Accurate, wide, and thorough. Most useful to those who are reading up 
for examinations.'— English Churchmak. 

The Civil Service English Grammar : being Notes on 

the History and Grammar of the English Language. By W. T. Yatbb, 
Head Master, Windermere Grammar School, fcp. Is. 6d. cloth. 
We cannot can to mind any single work which would render so muoh 
assistance as is offered here to the student preparing to undergo examina- 
tion in Grammar and Language.' — The School Board Chroniclb. 

The Civil Service First French Book: being a Prac- 
tical First Course of French Grammar, with Exercises combined, tot 
the use of Civil Service Candidates, aasaes, and PtV^^^ ^XkjS^csgKi^ ^%i% 
ACHILLB MoTTBAU. Socond Edition, "Bii\m^SW^ lBc^.\%.^^.<3ii*^ 

»0» Key to the above. Fcp. 8vo. %. Od. <&.ot\x. 
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LOCKWOOD'S ETiEMElTTABY 
SCHOOL 8EBIES. 

18mo. price Is. each, Btrongly bound. 

R *«* Th^ trorii in this cheap Element&rp Series are designed to meet Oie rt- 
ouiremenU of Beginners, and are espedatty adapted to the eapacUtes ef tke 
Young, 

The Elements of Geography. By the Eev. B. 6. 

JOHKB. New Edition. Enlarged and ooReoted. 

A Short and Simple History of England. By the 

Ber. B. O. Jonxs. New Edition. Enlarged and carreoted. 

The French Langnage, an Easy and Practical Intio- 

dactionto. By John Haas. First Gonrse. Fonrteentli Edition, reTiaed. 

The French Langnage, an Eas7 and Practical Intro- 
duction to. By JouN Haas. Second Course. Tenth Edition, rerlaed. 
*«* The above Two Volumes bound together, 28. 

The German Langnage, the Little Scholar's First Step 

in. By Mis. Falcx Lebahk. 

Oerman Beading, The Little Scholar's First Step in. 

Containing Fifty Tales from ScnioD, with Grammatioal Kotea and a 
complete Yocabulaiy. By Mrs. Falck Lesahn. 

The German Prepositions, and the Cases they Govern : 

Exemplified in 2,500 Useful CoUoquial Phrases. By S. Oaukdo. 

German Colloquial Phraseology: Exemplifying all the 

Bules of the German Grammar, in more than 8,500 Fbxases, ivith 
English Translations. By S. Galikdo. 

*«* Other Volumes in preparaUon. 



Tomkins' Poetry. — ^Poetry for Schools and Families ; 

or, the Beauties of English Poetry. Selected for the Use of Tenth. Bj 
E. ToMKiNR. Twenty-second Edition, with condderable Additions and 
fine Steel Frontispiece. Fcp. Svo. cloth, 2s. Cd. ; gilt edgea, Sa. 

The Art of Extempore Speaking: Hints for the Pulpit, 

the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain, Vicar-General and Plrotoaam 
attheSorbonne, &c Translated from the French. Seyentii Bditloii, 
fcp. cloth, 8s. 6d. 

When to Douhle yonr Consonants. See the Writer's 

Enchiridion, a List of all the Yerbe that Double their Oonsonanti on 
taking ED, EST, IKG, Sio, By J. 8. SCARLBIT. 18mo. doth limp. la. 

Mind yonr H's and Take Care of yonr B's. Exercises 

for Acquiring the Use and Correcting the Abase of the Letter H ; with 
Additional Exerdses on the Letter B. By Chas. Wk. Sioth, AOtbat 
of ' Clerical Elocution,' iic, Fcp. cloth limp, Is. 

The Yonng Beporter : a Practical Guide to the Art 

and the PTofeBB\oii ol €\:ioi^«!;x£L^iV\&si\^,^^^ «^ Dictionary of 
QootationB, &0, Fcp.QiQit^A^ 
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THB 

SCHOOL MANAOEBS' SERIES 

OF 

READING , BOOKS. 

EDITED BY BEV. A. B. GBAITT, 

Rector of Hitcham, and Hon. Canon of Ely, and formerly 
HMU Inspector of Schools, 

* The reading lessons which tee want are composition* written expresdy for 
the purpose— suited to children without being childithy sensible without being 
dull, giving elementary knowledge in a form fitted to excite interest and 
curiositt/ ; introducing eommon-sente reasoning on the ordinary matters of life ; 
associating knowledge with every-day business, instead of leaving it in the doud- 
land, wJiere it rests with most children — apart from interest or pleasure — and 
ever, witether expressly or by implication, bringing to bear on the heart and 
conduct the great principles made known to us by Divine Revelation* — Edlt<nr*s 
Preface to the Series. 



SUMMARY OF CONTENTS. 

i, d, 

INTRODUCTORY PRiMBRr-The Alphabet and Easy Lessons followed by 

Short Dialogues 8 

First Standard— Short Dialognes, and Stories in Prose and Verse . . 6 

Sbcond STAHDARi>—Dial(^nie3, Stories, Short Beadlngs in Poetry, and 

Geof;^phy 10 

Third Standard— Sketehes of the Principal Events in English His- 
tory, with ninstrative Poetry from Tennyson, Dean Trench, &c. 1 

Fourth Standard— Prose Beadings and Dialogues on Eveiy-day 
Life, as Nursing, Vaccination, Household Management, Getting 
on in Life, Emigration, &c., &c. — Geology and Astronomy — 
Extracts from Shakespeare, Coleridge, Wordsworth, &c. 1 S 

Fifth Standard— Sketches and Stories of our Colonies— Headings 

from Shakespeare, Tennyson, &0. 1 6 

Sixth Standard— The Two Napoleons : Being a Sketoh of the Prin- 
cipal Events in the History of Europe during. the last Eighty 
Years 1 6 

Lbssons from the Biblb (Old Tb9tamskt), for the use of Elemen- 

tarySchools. Edited by the Bev. A. B. Grant, MA 1 

Lessons from ths Biblb (Nrw Tbstament), with Scripturb Gbo- 
orapht, for the use of Elementary Bdiools. Edited by the 
Bev. A. B. Grant, M.A. 1 3 

Lbssons FROM THE Biblb. The above 2 vols, bound together 2 



Opinions of the Press. 

* Most admirable Beading Books, adapted for every standard under ths 
Be vised Code, and it is impossible to speak too highly of them We com- 
mend them to the consideration of the National Society ; their imprimatur 
to a work so tmiqtte and almost perfect as that before us would be as credit- 
able to the Committee as it would be an undoubted boon to School Manageis.' 

• Exactly what many teachers will bo g\aA to ^'aLWsA'j V>\JasS«.\aaDfi»J 
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BOOKS FOB NTJBSEBY OB MATBHNAL 

TXTITION. 



ENGLISH. 

The First or Hofher*8 Dictionary. By Mrs. Jameson 

(fonnerly Mrs. Murpht). Tenth Edition. ISmo. 28. 6cL cloth. 

School-Boom Lyrics. Compiled and Edited bj 

Anns Knioht. New Edition. 18mo. Is. doth. 

Chickseed without Chickweed : being very Easy and 

Entertaining Lessons for Little Children. In Three Parts. Fttt L in 
•words of three letters. Fart II. in words of four letters. Part TEL in 
words of five or more letters. Kew Edition, with beaatifal Frontispiaoe 
by Anelay. 12mo. Is. doth. 

Cobwebs to Catch Flies ; or, Dlalogaes in short sen- 
tences. Adapted for Children from the age of three to el^^ht years. In 
Two Farts. Part I. Easy Lessons in words of three, four, flve, and six 
letters, suited to children from three to flye years of age. Fart IL 
Short Stories for Children from five to eight years of age. Se. (doth. 

FBENCH. 
Petites Canseries ; or, Elementary French and English 

Conversations. For Young Students and Home Ttedhing. Towfaieli 
are added Models of Juvenile Correspondenoe. Illastratod by Bight 
Fidl-page Engravings and numerous Woodcuts. By Aceollb Mottb4V, 
Author of *The Civil Service First Frendi Book' &o» Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Square crown 8vo. 2s. doth. 

* This handsomely illustrated little volume of elementary Bngliah and 
Frendi conversations is at once tbe simplest and most attractlTe we have 
yet seen. We can scarcely fancy a scboolbook that oonld do mote to popn- 
laiise and facilitate the study of frendi among diildren.* — Glasgow Hkbaij). 

* The book is handsomdy got up and well illustrated.'— School Guabdiah. 

* It is unquestionably an ezodlent work.' -School Board CHBomcLB. 
<For simplidty of arrangement, and the admirable vraiy in which it 

leads on young beginners, step by step, it would be impossible to sorpasB it.' 

Civil Skrvics Gazbttb. 

* A work better designed for its purpose is sddom met with.'- 



La Bagatelle ; intended to introduce Children of ^yb 

or six years of age to some knowledge of the French Language. Beriaed 

by Madame N. L. New Edition, with entirely New Cute. ISmo. Sa. 6d. 

bound. 

This little work has undergone a most careful revision. The orthography 

has been modernised and entirely new woodcuts substituted for the old onea. 

It is now offered to parents and others engaged in the education of yoong 

children, as well adapted for familiarising their pupils with the oonatrootioii 

and sounds of the French language, conveying at the same time exoeUent 

moral lessons. 

Barbanld, Lemons pour des Enfants de Tlge de Denz 

Ans jusqu'& Cinq. Traduites de 1' Anglais de Mme. Babbaxtxj) par 
M. Pabquier. Sulvtes des * Hymnes en Prose pour les Bnfanta,' tra- 
duites de V AnglaiVa d<& lSm<^ '&ikScaK\svD \ax >&.. Qv^accscnL NonveDe 
Edition, le tout rev\\ vat CiJOTtij»'&Q!«Kia. K:^«ft^TL^«Mi!oR>&ai&a^^xKi^ v 
plet Fran<jid8 Ang\a\B. \%gxo.cVox:tv,^^ N^ 
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DB. IiABDNEB'S FOFULAB SCIENTIFIC 

WOBKS, 

The Husetun of Science and Art. Edited by Dionysius 

Lakdner, D.C.L., formerly Professor of Natural Philosophy and As- 
tronomy in Uniyersity College, London. Be-issue in Six Double Yolmnes, 
with upwards of 1,200 Engrayings on Wood. Price £1. Is., in a new 
and elegant cloth binding ; or, haU-morocoo elegant, £1. lis. 6d. 
* *< The Museum of Science and Art " is the most valuable contribution 
that has ever been made to the scientific instruction of every class of society.' 

Sir David Bbbwsteb in the North Bbitish Bbvibw. 

Popular Treatises^ abridged from the above. 

Common Things Explained. With 233 Illustrations. 

Ss. cloth ; or in 2 vols, price Ss. 6d. each. 

The Microscope. With 14 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 
Popular Oeology. With 201 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Popular Phpics. With 85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
St^Eun and its Uses. With 89 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 
Popular Astronomy. With 182 Illustrations. 4s. 6d. 
The Bee and White Ants. 185 Illustrations. 2s. cloth. 
The Electric Telegraph Popularised. 100 Illus. Is. 6d. 

Natural Philosophy for Schools. By Dr. Lardner. 

With 385 Illustrations. Sixteenth Thousand. Revised and Edited by T. 
Olveb Hardino, B jL., of University Coll., London. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. doth. 

Animal Physiology for Schools. By Dr. Lardner. 

With 190 Ilhistrations. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

The Handbook of Astronomy. By Dr. Lardner, 

Fourth Edition. Revised and Edited by Edwin Dunkin, F.R.S. With 
38 Plates and upwards of 100 Woodcuts. In one thick vol . cr. 8vo. Os. 6d. 
' Probably no other book contains the same amount of information in so 
oompoidionB and well-arranged a form.' — ^Athenjeuh. 

The Handbook of Animal Physics. By Dr. Lardner. 

With 620 Illustrations. Second Edition, carefully corrected. Crown 
8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

The Electric Telegraph. New Edition. By E. B. 

Brxght, F.R.A.S. 140 Illustrations. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

The Handbook of Mechanics. A New Edition. Edited 

and considerably Enlarged by B. Lobwy, F.RJLS. With 878 Illus- 
trations. Poet 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

The Handbook of Heat. New Edition. Be-written 

and Enlarged. By Benjamin Lobwt, F.B.A.S. With 117 Illustrations. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

The Handbook of Hydrostatics and Fnenmatics. 

New Edition, by B. Lobwy, F.R.A.S. With 236 Illustrations. Post 
8to. cloth, 6s. 

The Handbook of Electricity, Hagnetism, and 

Acoustics. New Edition. Edited by Gborgb Caret Foster, B.A.^E A&« V 
With 400 Illustrations, Post 8vo. 5s. doth.. -v -v^ ^ 

The Handbook of Optics, ^e^* ^^vC\otl. "^^^^^^ 
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Popular Books 



BOOK WHICH E:e7GI.ISH X.ADS TAKE 
MOST DELIGHT UX. 



NEW EDITION, 1881. 
With many improvements^ cufdituma, and new Ulttstraiions, 

The Boy's Own Book : a Complete Encyclopaedia of 

Sports and Pastimes, Athletic, Scientific, and Recreative. A New 
Edition, revised, with many Additions and Impfrovemente, inclading the 
Newest Games and Amusements ; with more than 600 IllastratioDS 
many of them qnite new), 10 Vignette Titles printed in Gold, and orer 
700 pages. 8s. 6d. handsomely bound in doth. 



KULNCIPAIi CONTZNT8. 



MINOR SPORTS: Games with 
Marbles— with Tops— Avith Balls 
— Indian Ball Games— Sports of 
Agility and Speed — Miscellaneous 
Outdoor Sports— Indoor Sports— 
^)orts with Toys. 

DRAWING-ROOM GAMES: Minor 
Games — Shadow Pantomimes — 
Bouts Rim6s — Definitions — For- 
feits — Acting Charades — Acting 
Proverbs — Tableaux Vivants, 
&c. 

ATHLEnC SPORTS: Cricket- 
Golf— Shinty— Football— Croquet 
— Troco— Hockey— Rackets and 
Fives— Tennis and Pallone — Lawn 
Tennis — Badminton — Base Ball 
—La Crosso — Quoits, Bowls, Skit- 
tles, &c.— Aunt Sally— Fencing — 
Broadsword and Singlestick — 
Archery — Riding— Driving — Bi- 
cyding — Gymnastics — Boxing 
and Wrestling, &c. 

AQUATIC SPORTS : Angling, Sea 
Fishing — Swimming — Roviliig — 
Canoeing — Sailing — Skating — 
Sliding— Curling, &c. 



THE NATURALIST : Singing 
Birds — Talking Birds — Pooltxy- 
Yard —Pigeons— Rabbits— Gninea- 
pigs —Dogs— Cats — SquirrelB— 
White Mice— Silkworms— Bees- 
Aquarium, &c. 

SCIENTIFIC RECREATIONS : 
Arithmetical Amnsements — Mag- 
netlsm — Electricity — Galvanism 
and Electro-Magnetism — Chem- 
istry — Fireworks — ASroetatio 
Amusements — Acoustics and 
Pneumatics — Optics — ^The Micro- 
scope — The Telescope — : Photo- 
graphy, &c. 

GAMES OF SKILL: Chess — 
Draughts — Backgammon — Do- 
minoes — Solitaire — Basatdle — 
Billiards— Minor GamesTlic. 

LEGERDEMAIN, &C. : Simple De- 
ceptions and Easy Tricks — Tricks 
with Money — ^with Curds — Feats 
requiring Special Apparatus or 
Confederacy — Paradoxes and 
Puzzles, dia 



' Not one amongst its rivals- not half-a-dozen of them rolled into one — 

match our old favourite It is still peerless I More truly tihan ever 

the lawgiver of the playgn^nnd.' — Son. 

' '* The Boy's Own Book " has had many imitators, but they have been 
but puny counterfeits, and the new edition just issued may bid defiance to 
them all. Brought up to the present day, it is itself alone the boot /or 
toy*.'— Bailey's Maoazinb of Sports. 

* ** The Boy's Own Book " l<i still the book which Boglish lads take most 

delight in, and read witYv lYv^ ^gcQa.U!st iivtetest. It stands alone, and is 

likely to stand alone tor mAny eGQsc«.^oTA \a cAT&&^«a>QGA iwca>%'^acMcm.'« 

tnuwrj of pheasant, insbnurtive, aiA ^"^•^^''^'^^^^^StU^KBrn^ 
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'Many Happy Setoms of the Day!' A Birthday 

Book for B^ and Girls. By Charlbs and Mart Ck)WDXN Glabkb, 

Authors of the ' Oonoordanoe to Shakspeare/ &o. New and Obeaper 

Bdition. Prtrfusely illnstrated by the Brothers Dalzisl and others. 

Post 8vo. doth d^fant, Ss. ^. 

* Mr. and Mrs. Clarke haye here invited all *' oar big little people'* to a 

grand oonyersazione. Who will not desire to purtake of the enjoyment 

offered by such hosts ? '— ATHEKisaM. 

'A yery charming little book The volume does not contain a 

chapter from which something may not be learnt, and, as we had every 
right to expect, from the names upon its title-page, it evinoes a yast 
amount of elegant and discursiye reading. We can strongly and con- 
scientiously recommend it to those parents and friends who, in making a 
present, consult not only the gratification, but also the benefit of the 
recipients, who will we feel assured, at any season, on reoeiving it, mentally 
wish themselves " Many Happy Returns of the Day I " '— Litbra.ry Gazbitb. 
< An unobjectionable child's book is the rarest of all books. This book 
is not only this, but may rely upon its positive excellences fur a long and 
deserved popularity.*— Wesiminstbr Bbvibw. 

Herry Tales for Little Folk. Illustrated with more 

th«i 200 Pictures. Edited by Madame Db OHATELAnr . Cloth elegant, 
8s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. Contents ;— The House that Jack Built— Uttle 
Bo-Peep— The Old Woman and Her Eggs— Old Mother Goose— The 
Death and Burial of Cock Bobin— Old Mother Hubbard— Henny Penny 
—The Three Bears— The Ugly Little Duck— The White Cat— The 
Charmed Pawn— The Eleven Wild Swans— The Blue Bird— Little 
Mala— Jack the Giant Killer— Jack and the Bean Stalk— Sir Guy of 
Warwick— Tom Hickathrift the Conqueror— Bold Bobin Hood— Tom 
Thumb— Puss in Boots— Little Red Riding-Hood— Little DameCrump 
—Little Goody Two Shoes— The Sleeping Beauty in the Wood— The 
Fair One with Golden Locks— Beauty and the Beast— Cinderella; or, the 
Little Glass Slipper— Princess Rosetta— The Elves of the Fairy Forestr— 
The Elfin Plough— The Nine Mountains— Johnny and Lisbeth^The 
Little Fisher-Boy— Hans in Luck— The Giant and the Brave Little 
Tailor— Peter tiie Goatherd— Red Jacket; or, the Nose Tree— The 
Three Gk>lden Hairs— The Jew in the Bramble Bosh. ' 

< A diarming collection of favourite stories.'— Atrbk^eum. 

* A comfortable, pretty, and charmingly illustrated volume, which ought to 
be placed in every nursery by Act of Parliament.'— AuifT Judy's Maoazinb. 

The Boy's Home Book of Sports, Games, Exercises, 

and Pursuits. By Writers of * The Boy's Own Magazine.' Beautifully 
printed on Toned paper, with 200 Engravings, and Coloured Frontispiece 
and Title. Cloth elegant, gilt edges, 2s 6d. 

< It is a diarming little volume, especially suited for holiday times, and fall 
of information healthful to mind and body.'— Civil Sbrvicb Gazbttb. 

Engine-Driving Life; or, Stirring Adventures and 

Incidents in the Lives of Locomotive Engine-Drivers. By Michael 
Rbtnolds ('The Engine-Driver's Friend'), Author of 'Locomotiye 
Engine-Driving,' &c Crown 8vo. 2«. cloth. 

* Anyone who wishes to get a real insight into railway life cannot do 
better than read <* Engine-Driving Life" for himself, and if he once takes it 
up he will find that the author's enthusiasm and real love of the engine- 
driving profession will carry him on tUl he has read every page.' 

Saturday Bbvikw. 

* The book from first to last is perfectly fascinating. WlUdA CiRK£ssi£^ ^ 
most tiirUUng oonceptiims are thrown into tha ^SosAa \ss Nscoa Nsaiaisss&k.. 
endless in their variety, related in every W^^^.^^^,^^^^^^ ^^-«j^. 
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The Little Boy*s Own Book of Sports, Pastiines, and 

Amusements. Abridged from tbe * Boy's Own Book.* An entirely 
New Bdition, profusely illustrated, in a new and el^pant Undlng. 
Boyal 16mo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

* The very best possible present for a youth.* — ^Hornst. 

* It is so full of information of an interesting character to boys, and so 
prettily got up, that we predict that it will de^y all conii>etition.'— 

LiTEBABT WOBLD. 

Cast Away on the Auckland Isles: a Narratiye of 

the Wreck of the * Grafton,' and of the Escape of the Crew, after 
Twenty Months' Suffering. From the Private Jonmals of Oaptain 
Thomas Musoravb. Together with some Acoount of the Anck- 
lands. Also, an Account of the Sea Lion (originally written in seal's 
blood, as were most of Captain Musgrave's JonmalB. Bdited by John 
J. Shilunolaw, F.R.O.S. Handsomely printed, i>ost 8vo. doth, with 
Portrait and Sketch Map. 8s. 6d. 

The Times Ck)rre8pondent (December 19, 1865) says that Captain Mns- 
grave's Diary * is almost as interesting as Daniel Defoe, besides bein^r, ss the 
children say, ** all true." ' 

* It is seldom, indeed, that we come upon a sea narrative now-a-days as 
interesting as this.* — Lloyd's Newspaper. 

* Truth is here stranger than any fiction.' — ^News op the World. 

* A more interesting book of travels and privation has not appeared since 
" Bobinson Ousoe ;" and it has tiiis advantage over tiie work of fiction, 
that it is a fact.'— Observer. 

* Since the days of Alexander Selkirk, few more lnteresting> narratives 
have seen the light.'— Melbourne Spectator. 

The Fables of Sabrius. Translated into English Verse 

from the Text of Sir Qt. Comewall Lewis. By the Bay. Jamik Dayob, 
of Lincoln C!oll. Oxford. Fcp. 6s. doth antique. 

* " Who was Babrius ?" The reply may not improbably startle the reader. 
Babrius was the real, original .£sop. Nothing is so febuloos about the 
fables of our childhood as their reputed authorship.' — DaiLiT Nswb.* 

* A fable-book which is admirably adapted to take the place of the im- 
perfect collections of JEsopian wisdom which have hitherto held the first 
place in our juvenile libraries.' — ^Hereford Times. 

Good Things for Railway Readers. 1000 Anecdotes, 

Original and Selected. By the Editor of 'The Bailway Anecdote 
Book.' Large type, crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, Is. 

* A capital collection, and will certainly become a favourite with aU rail- 
way readers.' — Beader. 

* Just the thing for railway readers.'— London Beview. 

* Fresh, rapy, and original.' — John Bull. 

* An almost interminable source of amusement, and a ready means of 
rendering tedious journeys short.'— Mining Journal. 

* Invaluable to the diner-out.'— Illustrated Times. 

Common Sense for Gas-TJsers: a Catechism of Gas- 
Lighting for Householders, G^asfitters, Millowners, Arohiteots, Engi- 
neers, &c. &c. By BoBERT Wilson, C.E., Author of * A Treatise oa 
Steam Boilers.' Second Edition. Grown 8vo. sewed, with POUUng 

/Plates and Wood EngtavingSt 28. 6d. 
* All gas-naers will decidedly \)eQs&t\x:^VTk.'eoOKft\> k cA qc wpiggfe^ If thej I 
win avail themaelveaol UT.'WVteoTi'tico\m«^:-^i^Q.\sraass9a. I 

' ^r. Wilson's book is t\iOTOTx«b\y «AmVwto\^:-'«««vs^^^ \ 
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JOHN TI MBS'S POPITLA B WORKS. 

' TTie celebrated work of the itu^fcUigable Mr, Timbs.* — Saturday Bbydew. 

A New Uniform Edition, in Twelve Single Volumes, or Six Doable Yidumea, 
in a yery elegant and attractive binding, price £1. 10s. 

THE OGHPLBTB SET OF 

Things not Generally Known Familiarly Explained. 

By John Timbs, F.S.A. 

*«* This collection of the far-famed * Encycl<^pcedic Varieties* of the late 
learned Antiquarian^ brought together in a complete form^ comprising 
upwards of Three Thousand closely printed pagesy with lUustraiionSy forms 
an inexhaustible Mine of Reading — Useful ^ Entertaining^ Instructive, and 
Marvellous— for long winter evenings and summer days; and no more 
suitable Present could be found for Village or School LibrarieSf Mechanici^ 
Institutes, or the Family Bookshelf. 

* As fnll of information as a pomegranate is foil of seed.*— Punch. 
' Any one who reads and remembers Mr. Timbs's encyclopeedic varieties 

should ever after be a good table talker, an excellent companion for children, 
a ** well-read person," and a proficient lecturer.'-— Athbnaum. 

%* Sold separately <u follows : — 

Miscellanies, 2s. 6d. ; Manners, Customs, &o., 2s. 6d., or in 1 voL ffs. 

Curiosities of Scienob. 2 vols. 2s. 6d. each, or in 1 voL 5s. 

Curiosities of History, 2s. 6d. ; Fopulab Errors Explained, 2s. 6d. ; 
or in 1 voL 5s. 

Notable Thinos, 2s. 6d. ; Thinos to be Remembered, 28. 6d. ; or in 
1 vol. 5s. 

A Garland fob the Year, and Somethinq for Evxbtbodt, 28. 6d. ; 

Knowledge fob the Tdib, 2b. 6d. ; or in 1 vol. 5s. 
Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futurity, 2s. 6d. ; Predictions TtgAT.iTan 

in Modern Times, 2s. 6d. ; or in 1 vol. 5s. 

School-days of Eminent Hen. Containmg Sketches 

of the progress of Education in England, from the Reign of King 
Alfred to that of Queen Victoria; and School and Coll^po Lives of 
the most celebrated British Authors, Poets, and Philosophers ; Inventors 
and Discoverers ; Divines, Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By 
John Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition, revised and partly rewritten. With 
a Frontispiece by John Gilbert. 13 Views of Public Schools, aikd 20 
Portraits by Harvey. Fcp. 3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth. 

83r Extensively used, and specially adapted for a Prize-Book at Schools. 

* The idea is a happy one, and its execution equally so. It is a book to 
. interest all boys, but more especially those of Westminster, Eton, Harrow, 

Bugby, and Winchester, for of these, as of many other schools of high repute, 
the accounts are full and interesting.' — ^Notbs and Queries. 

Stories of Inventors and Discoverers in Science and 

Useful Arts. By John Timbs, F.S.A. New Edition. With numerons 
Illustrations. Fcp. 8s. 6d. doth. 

* Another interesting and well-collected book, ranging from Ardiimedfls 
and Roger Bacon to the Stephensons.' — ^Athenjsum. 

'These stories are as marvellous as the ** Arabian Nights* Entertain- 
ments,' ' and are wrought into a volume of great interest and worth.'— AnJkS. 

Historic Ninepins : A Book of Curiosities, where Old 

and Young may read Strange Matters. By John Timbs, Author of 
* Things not generally known,' &c &c. Cr. 8vo.n»Bx\i <U^^^«^RutSsitic^ > 

* The title which Mr. Timbs baa c^hoasn aeeott V> «Q«m\>NX)SBk» \ifc ''^'"^ 
the game at hoveling over erroneous bc^ta «& cma ^"\32kBa.Sa\fi» ^^go""^"^ ^ 

be reeerved tor the learned.*— Pall Mall Ckixette. 
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Events to be remembered in the History of England. 

Forming a Series of interesting Karratives, extracted from the pagesof 
. Contemporary Chronicles or Modem Historians, of the moat xemazkable 
Oooorrenoes in each reign ; with Beviews of the Mannera, DomeBtic 
Habits, Amnsements, Costumes, ko, &c, of the People, Chroaiological 
Table, &o. By Chabucs Sklbt. Twenty-seyenth Edition, ISmo. flna 
paper, ^th Nine Beantifal Illustrations by Anblat, pxioe Ss. 6d. doth 
el^rent, or with gUt edges, 4s. 

K3.— A School Bdihok, without the ninstrations, 2s. 6d. doth. 



Great care has been taken to render this book nnobjectionable to 
the most fastidious, by excluding everything that oonld not be read aloud in 
schools and families, and by abstinence from all party spirit, alfloe in 
poUtios as in religion. 

A History of Home, from the Earliest Times to the 

Death of Commodus, a.d. 193. By Dr. Leonard So hmi 'j k , F3.8.E., 
Principal of the London International Coll^:e. 2fith Thousand. With 
npwaids of 100 Engrayings. Small 8yo. 6s. doth. 

* To the complete success of this effort to render intelligible to boys this 
important, if not yery attractiye, part of Boman history, we can testify 
from our own experience.' — ^Bduoational Timbb. 

Lectures on the History of Borne, from the Earliest 

Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. By B. 0-. Ncebuhr. Edited 
by Dr. L. Schmitz. Fourth Edition. With Portrait. Post 8yo. Ts. 6d. cL 

Intuitive Calculations: or, Easy and Compendious 

Methods of Performing the yarious Arithmetical Operations required in 
Commercial and Business Transactions ; together with full Explanations 
of Decimals and Duodecimals, seyeral Useful Tables, and an Examinaticm 
and Discussion of the best Schemes for a Decimal Coinage. By Dahbl 
O'GtoRMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, Corrected and Enlarged by J. B. 
TouNO, formerly Professor of Mathematics in Belfast CoUege. 12mo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 

* This is not primarily a school arithmetic, but a desk oompanion for all 
persons engaged in commercial pursuits, for bankers' clerks, wholesale and 
retail traders, and the like. It is, in the main, a collection of ingenious 
expedients for shortening fiignring processes, and substituting brief empirical 
rules or " rules of thumb." The book is a perfect specimen of its kind, in- 
genious in labonr-saying expedients, dear and distinct always.' 

LlTERABY CHUBCHMAK. 

' 'A yaluable work. Many of the ordinary mles axe replaced by less in- 
tricate and more direct modes of obtaining the required results, and flgnres 
generally are dealt with in a manner that renders them much less formidabto 
than they ordinarily proye.' — Ctty Press. 

Biddies in Ehyme : a Book of Enigmas, Charades, Con- 
undrums, &c., with Answers. Edited by Edmund Stkr Fulchbb. In 
cloth extra, gUt edges, 2s. 6d. 

Double Acrostics. By various Authors. Edited by 

E.L. Second Edition, reyised and enlarged. CI. extra, gilt edges, Ss.6d. 

Do Ton Give It TIi^'l A. CoUftcitioTi of the most 

amusing CommdrumB, TaLVdd\«a, kc. ol ^^ Tivs ^'^WSo. tasw^se^ ^»«ssc&. 
Edition. In cloth limp, "iatteaceai, pt\e»\%. 
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UNIQUE WEDDING GIFT. 

The Sridal Bouquet : Culled in the Garden of Litera- 
ture. By HsNBT SouTHOATB, Author of * Many Thoagbts of Many 
Minds,' &c. With Illustrations from designs by J. D. Watson, E. M. 
Wimperis, and T. Kennedy. Small 4to., printed on the finest paper by 
Glay, and bound in a superb cover of white and gold, delicately flowered 
with orange blossoms. Price 21«. 

*«* The letterpress (400 pages, double columns), consists of extracts in 
Prose and Verse from between Five and 8iz Hundred Authors— alphabeti- 
cally from Addison to Zimmerman, chronologically from Homer to Tennyson 
-—on the subjects of Loye, Courtship, Marriage, Domestic HappineaSi 
Funily Life, £c. &c. 

* Very exquisite as to its cover— very beautifully printed— tastefulhr and 
profusely illustrated— at a cost of only a guinea, this charming book will 
be a very acceptable present to any bride.' — Staitdard. 

* Mr. Southgate has made his selections with great skill.* 

Court Cibculab. 

* A real glory for the drawing-room.*— Bookseller. 
<It is not always easy to select a suitable wedding present, but no one 

need hesitate in reference to the '* Bridal Bouquet." . . . We must bear 
witness to the refined taste which has presided over the selection. The 
volume is adorned with beautiful illustrations, and is beautifully bound.' « 

Queen. 

•THE FATHER OF ENGLISH POETRY.' 

The Eiches of Chaucer : In which his Impurities have 

been expunged ; his Spelling Modernised ; his Rhytlbn Accentuated ; 
and his Obsolete Terms Explained : also have been added a few Explana- 
tory Notes and a New Memoir of the Poet. By Charles Cowden 
Clarke, Author of * Tales in Prose from Chaucer,' * Shake8x>eare Cha- 
racters,' * Moli^ Characters,' &c. Third Edition, carefully Revised. 
With fine Steel Portrait of Chaucer, and Woodcuts, crown 8vo. elegantly 
printed (642 pages), Boxburghe binding, price Ts. 6d. 

* Mr. Clarke's book will do more than has yet been done towards making 
that which has always been a pleasure to the few a pleasure to the many. 
He has modernised Chaucer's spelling, but without impairing the antique 
beauty of his verse ; and his syst^ of accentuation removes the last 
stumbling-block from the feet of the general reader.' — Times. 

BEST EDITION OF LAMB'S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

Tales from Shakespeare. Designed for the Use of 

Young Persons. By Charles and Mart Lamb. Sixteenth Edition, 
with Steel Portrait and Twenty beautiful full-page engravings by 

* Hajrvey. Fop. 8vo. extra doth gilt, price 8s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

COMPANION VOLUME TO LAMB'S TALES. 

Tales from Chaucer, in Prose. With a Memorial of 

the Poet. Designed chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. By Charles 
OowDEN Clarke, Author of ' The Riches of Chaucer,' * Sh^espeare 
Characters,' &c. New and revised Edition, with Twelve full-page en- 
gravings. Fcp. 8vo. extra cloth gilt, price 3s. 6d. ; gilt edges, 4s. 

* Por intelligent young folk a pleasanter, and at the same time more pro- 
fitable gift, it would be hard to desire, than the prose " Tales from Chaucer.*" 

Daily Telegraph 

* Mr. Clarke has done that for Chaucer which Charles and Mary Lamb 
did for Shakespeare. The quaint old stories, with their dieceetdsa{CA»^ab&.^sE^<- 
tanglements and disfigurements, have been \aJfaca^sl\asA^ys'^c^sss^^^^;^J^» 
jMreixraMnted thoroughty purged troca tbeto Vni^\)a\ti^ ^'^'^q^^^^T 
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WOBKS by the AUTHOBESS of * A TBAP 
TO CATCH A STJKBSAM.' 



A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam. A New Ulustrated 

Edition (the 43nd). Fcp. 8yo. Is. cloth gilt. 

*«* The succeu attained hy thU charming story^told with great nn^i>lia^ 
and potpeTt a gem in its toay, pure in conception^ homely in tretUmentt and 
beneficent in its efeets^hat induced the publishers to issue the adove Illus- 
TBATBD BmnoN in a new and appropriate cloth binding, 

* Few 'writers aince Miss Edgeworth have been so sacoeasf ol as lbs. 
Mackamess in pointing oat the value of domestic virtues.* — ^Athen^sum. 

' A story to which we assign a place immediately after Charles Dickeoi.* 

JjTteraby Gazsth. 

|t>* A Cheap Edition of the above popular story has been prepeared fitr dts- 
trU>ution, Sold only in packets price Is, containing 12 copies. 



AJso, by the same Authoress, price 6d. each. 

MAERIED and SETTLED. 

< COMINa HOME ; ' a New Tale for all Readers. 
OLD JOLLIFFE ; not a Goblin Story. 

The HOUSE on the ROCK. 

< ONLY ; ' a Tale for Young and Old. 

AMY*S EITCHIN, a VnJAGB RoMAifCB : a New Story. 
« A MERRY CHRISTMAS.* 



Simheam Stories. A Selection of the Tales by the 

Author of * A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ' &c. Illustrated by Abeoloa 
and Anelay. First Series. Contents :— A Trap to Catch a Sanbeam — 
Old JoUiflo— The Sequel to Old Jolliflo— The Star in the Desert—* Only ' 
—* A Merry Christmas.' Fcp. 3s. 6d. cloth, elegant. 

Snnbeani Stories. Second Series. Illustrated by Ab- 

solon and Anelaj. Contents :— The Cloud with the Silver fining. 
Coming Home— Amy's Kitchen— The House on the Rook. Fq^ Ss. 6d. 
cloth elegant. 

Sunbeain Stories. Third Series. Illustrated by 

James Qodwin, &c. Contents :— The Dream Chintz— Slbert's Worid ; 
or, Cross Purposes. Fcp. price 8s. 6d. cloth el^^ant. 

Sunbeam Stoiieft. ^o\s^tu %&^\^%. ConteiitB :— 

Minnie's Love, and tYie-Scv '^'^l^'^'^^l^.S^tSk'^^^**'""^ 
with four luU-iiage"Bii«csi.vVii«*. "Bc!v.c\c«tv^««M*^'^^^ 



Works by the Author of^A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam ' — continued. 
Little Snnahiiie: a Tale to be Read to very Young 

Children. Bythe Antlior of *ATraptoCatchaSanbeam.' In square 
16mo. coloured borders, engrayed Frontispiece and VignettOi doth 
boards, 2s. 

* Just the thing to rivet the attention of children.' 

Stamfobd Mercubt. 

* Printed in the sumptuous manner that children like best.' 

Bradfobd Obsebtbb, 

< As pleasing a child's book as we recollect seeing.' 

Plymouth Hbbald. 

Sibert's Wold; or, Cross Purposes. A Tale. By 

the Author of < A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam/ &c. &c. Third Edition, 
cloth limp, 2s. 

The Dream Chintz. By the Author of * A Trap to 

Catch a Sunbeam,' &o. With lUuatrations by James Godwin. Second 
Edition, in appropriate fancy cover, doth, 2s. 6d. 

* We take leave of this little book with unfeigned regret. Its whole spirit 
and tendency is to purify, strengthen, console ; to make us contented with 
our lot ; to lead us never to doubt Almighty merpy, nor to relax in our own 
proper exertions ; to be kind and charitable to our feIlow>creatures, and to 
despise none, since none are created in vain ; to hope, believe, love here, as 
we desire hereafter to meet again the loved ones who have gone before into 
** the beautiful country." '—Literary Gazette. 
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The Bible Opened for Children. In Two Series. 

Comprising numerous Stories from the Old and New Testament. By 
Mart Bradford. Illustrated with Twelve fnU-pnge Engravings by 
Dahdd Brothers. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d« 

*The stories of the lives and adventures of Scriptural characters are 
herein simply told, and all those parents who feel the impossibility of giv- 
ing children of tender years the Bible to read, may overcome the difDculty 
they have in conveying to their minds the facts of the sacred narrative by 
consulting this neat little volume, which is adequately illustrated by the 
famous DaMels.'— Wesklt Dispatch. 

' The writer of this book has made a successful attempt to relate several 
of the prindpal narratives embodied in the Old and New Testaments, in 
simple language, and in an easy style, suited to the comprehension of young 
children, who are thereby led to gain amore intimate flAcsaaSa^lntfa«^«^^SQL*Q&& \^ 
prindpal events in Bible history thaa thej wo\jX'aL\l«MS!5\»A^x«»&^'<iassca.Vst. \ 
the Hot thne in the Bible itedf .' — Boonwina xsu 
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A SEBIES OF ELEGANT QIFT-BOOKS. 

Truths niiLstrated by Great Authors ; A Dictionaiy 

of nearly Four Thoosaad Aids to Befleotion, Qootattona of Maxims, 
Metaphors, Counsels, Oantions, Provorbs, Aphorisms, &o. &c In 
Prose and Verse. Compiled from the &reat Writers of all Ages sod 
Countries. Fourteenth Edition, foap. 8yo. cloth extra, hevolled, gilt 
edges, 568 pp. 6s. 

* The quotations arc perfect gems ; thdr selection evinces sound jndgmflnt 
and an excellent taste.' — Dispatch. 

* We know of no better book of its kind.'— Examixer. 

The Philosophy of William Shakespeare ; delineating, 

in Seven Himdrod and Fifty Passages sdected from his Flays, 1& 
Multiform Phases of the Human Mind. With Index and References. 
Collated, Elucidated, and Alphabetically arranged by the Editors of 
* Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.' Second Edition, fcp. 8to. 
doth, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages, with beautiful Vigpiette Title, prkt 
5s. 



A glance at this volume will at once show its superiority to Dodd's 
* Beauties,' or any other volume of Shakespearian selections. 

Songs of the Soul during its Pilgrimage Heayen- 

ward ; being a New CoUectioa of Poetry, illustrative of the Power of the 
Christian Faith; selected from the Works of the most eminent British, 
Foreign, and American Writers, Ancient and Modem, Original and 
Translated. By the Editors of 'Truths Illustrated by Great Authors,' 
&c. Third Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 638 i>ages, with beautiful 
Frontispiece and Title, price 5s. 

83r This el^ant volume will be appreciated by the admirers of * The 
Christian Year.' 

The Beauty of Holiness ; or, The Practical Christian'B 

Daily Companion: being a Collection of upwards of Two Thoasaod 

Reflective and Spiritual Passages, remarkable for their sublimit. 

beauty, and practicability; selected from the Sacred Writings, and 

arranged in eighty-two sections, each comprising a different theme for 

meditation. By the Editors of * Truths Illustrated by Great Authflza.' 

Fourth Edition, fcp. 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 586 pp., 6s. 

' Every part of the Sacred Writings deserves our deepest attention and 

research, but all, perhaps, may not be equally adapted to the purposes of 

meditation and reflection. Those, therefore, who are in the constant habit 

of consulting the Bible will not object to a selection of some of Its most 

sublime and impr^sive passages, arranged and olassed ready at onoe to meet 

the eye.'— ExTOACT fbom Fbsface. 

Gone Before : A Manual of Consolation for the Bereaved 

and a Well of Sympathy for the Sorrowing, filled from Many Soaroea. 
Being a Collection of Great Thoughts en Bereavement, Conaolatioii. 
and Resignation, from the Works of Celetarated Poets, Aattaon» and 
Divines of all Ages, and from the i aspired pages of Holy Writ. By 
Henbt Soutuoatb, Author of * Many Thoughts of Many Minds,* 'The 
Bridal Bouquet,' && Fourth Edition, revised, crown 8 vo. 40O pp., porios 
88. 6d. in a handsome and appropriate cloth binding. 

* Characterised by great taetA and tenderness, and will make a most 
acceptable present to an^ vAxo «x^\)&x(i<»n&si^>3cu&VMa<2iL\sK&&p««^ 



'Will be welcome to maiiT aw»reoNAsiVL>««W— ^^a«^<5waM«. 
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TWO BOOKS ON THE UNSEEN WORLD. ETC. 

Hysteries of Life, Death, and Fntnrity. Illustrated 

from the best and latest Authorities. Oontents :— life and Time : 
Natoie of the Soul; Bpiricnal life; Mental OperatloDs; Belief and 
SoeptUdsm; Premature Interment; Phenomena of Deatii; Sin and 
Punishment ; The Cracifizion of Onr Lord ; The End of the World ; 
Man after Death ; The Intermediate State ; The Great Besnrrection ; 
Becognition of the Blessed ; The Day of Judgment ; The Future 
States, &c By Johh Timbs (Horace Welby). New Edition, revised 
and corrected. With an Emblematic Frontispiece. Fcp. 2s. 6d. doth. 
* A pleasant, dreamy, charming, startling little volume, every page of 
which sparkles like a gem in an antique setting.'— Weekly Dispatch. 

Predictions Bealized in Modem Times. Now first 

Ckdlected. Contents :— Days and Numbers; Prophesying Almanaos; 
Omens ; Historical Predictions ; Predictions of the French Eevolution; 
The B[)naparte Family ; Discoveries and Inventions anticipated ; 
Scriptural Prophecies, &c. By Johh Tiubs (Horace Welby). New 
Edition, revised and oorrected. With a Frontispiece, fcp. 3s. 6d. doth. 



The Tongue of Time ; or, The Language of a Church 

Clock. By WiLUAii Habbison, XM, Seventh Edition,fcp. 2s. 6d. doth. 

Science Elucidative of Scripture, and not antago- 
nistic to it. Being a Series of Essays on— 1. Allured Discrepancies; 
2. The Theories of the Geologists and Figure of the Earth ; 8. The 
Mosaic Cosmogony ; 4. Miracles in General— Views of Hume and 
Powell ; 5. The Mirade of Joshua— Views of Dr. Colenso ; The Super- 
natorally Impossible ; 6. The Age of the Fixed Stars, &c. By Professor 
J. B. Young. Fop. 8vo. 5s. doth. 
( Distinguished by the true spirit of sdentiflc inquiry, by great knowledge, 

by keen logical ability, and by a style i)ecu]iarly clear, easy, and energetic* 

NOMCONFOBMIST. 

The Twin Eecords of Creation; or, Geology and 

Genesis, their Perfect Harmony and Wonderful Concord. By Geobob W. 

Victor lk Vaux. Numerous ninstrations. Fcp. 8vo. 08. doth. 

' A valuable contribution to the evidences of Bevdation, and disposes very 

oondnsivdy of the arguments of those who would set God's works agidnst 

God's Word. No real difficulty is shirked, and no sophistry is left unexposed.* 

The Book. 

The Pocket English Classics. 32mo. neatly printed, 

bound in doth, lettered, price 6d. each :— 

Scott's Ladt ot the Lake. 

Scott's Lay. 

Walton's Angler, 2 Parts, Is. 

Elizabeth; or. The Exiles. 

Cowper's Task. 

Pope's Essay and Blair's Grave. 

Gray and Collins. 

Gay's Fables. 

Paul and Virodoa. 



The Vicar of Wakefield. 
Goldsmith's Poetioal Works. 
Falconer's Shipwreck. 
Basselas. 

Sterne's Sentimental Journey. 
Locke on the Ukderstandino. 
Thomson's Seasons. 
Inchbald's Nature and Art. 
Bloomfebld's Farmer's Boy. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 

The Instant Beckoner. Showing the Value of any 

Quantity of Goods, induding Fractional Parts of a Pound Weight, at 
any price from One Farthing to Twenty Shillings ; with an Introduction 
embracing Copious Notes of Coins, Weights, Measures, and other Com- 
mercial and Useful Information ; and an Appendix^ ciOffiAAia&fis&^'SaiSaik 
of Interest, Salaries, CommiflBlonB, &»&, \%tQ.o. \%. «Al« «2vniCc^ «<• *^ 
Btmngly bound in leather. 

Indii^)ennble to eyery 'hicraa^^KMVn: 
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NO MORE LAWYERS' BILLS I 
Juat published, New Editton, Revised to the end of last Session. Crown 
8vo. cloth, price 68. 8d. (saved at every oonsaltation.) 

Every Han's Own Lawyer : a Handy Book of the 

Principles of Law and Equity. By a Babribtbr. Comprising tbe 
Rights and Wrongs of IndividaalB, Mercantile and Ck>mmecct8l Law, 
Criminal Law, Parish Law, Goanty Conrt Law, Game and Fiahoy 
Laws, Poor Men's Law, the Laws of 
Bankruptcy Merchant Shlpidng 

Beta and Wagera Mortgi^iea 

Billa of Exchange Settlements 

Contracta and Agreementa Stock Exchange Fraetice 

Copyright, Patents, and Trade Maiks TreafMua, Nuiaanoea, ftc 

Eleetiona and Begiatration Tranafer of Land, fte. 

Insurance (Marine, Fire, and Life) Warrantiea and Ooaraateea 

Libel and Slander Forma of Willa. Agreements, Bonk, 

Dower and Dirorce Nottcea, tut. 

Also Law for 
Landlord and Tenant— Master and Serrant— Workmen and ApprenUees— Hnabaad 
and Wife— Executors and Trustees— Heirs, Devisees, and LentMa-^Qnaxdiaa ani 
Ward— Married Women and Infants— Partners and Agenta— Xiender and Bonower 

Debtor and Creditor— Purchaser and Vendor— Oompanles and ^ Trr^**fw — 

Friendly Societies— Clergymen, Churchwardens, &&— Medical Practtticmaa, ft&— 
Bankers— Farmers— Contractors— Stock and Share Broker* — Sportamen, Game* 
keepers— Farriers and Horsedealers— Auctioneera, Houae Amnta — Innkeepen,te^ 
Bakers, Millers, fte.— Pawnbrokers— Surveyors— Bailwaya, Ganiers, fte.— ^Mtablei 
— Labourers — Seamen — Soldiers, &c &c. 

* What it professes to be, a complete epitome of the laws of this coontiT, 
thoroughly intelligrihle to non-professional readers. The book is a handy 
one to have in readiness when some knotty point requires ready solntkRi, 
and will be found of service to men of business, magistrates, and aU who 
have a horror of spending money on a l^al adviser.' — Bbul's Life. 

* A work which has long been wanted, which is thoroughly well d«me, and 
which we most cordially recommend.' — Sundat Times. 

* Ifo Englishman ought to be without this book. . . .any person perfectly unin- 
formed on legal matters, who may require sound information on nuknown 
law points, will, by reference to this book, acquire the necessary information ; 
and thus on many occasions save the expense and loss of time of a visit to a 
lawyer.' — ^Engineer. 

' It is a complete code of English law, written in plain language, whidi 
all can understand. . . .Should be in the hands of every business man, and 
all who wish to abolish lawyers' bills.'— Weekly Times. 

The Picture Amateur's Handbook and Dictionary 

of Painters : being a Guide for Victors to Public and Private Picture 
Galleries, and for Art-Students, including an explanation of the varioos 
meUiods of Painting; Instructions for Cleaning, Be- Lining, and 
Restoring Oil Paintings ; A Glossary of Terms ; an Historical Sketdi 
of the Principal Schools of Painting ; and a Dictionary of Painten, 
giving the Copyists and Imitators of each Master. By Phixjppi 
Daryl, B.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

* Useful as bringing together in a compendious form an almost oomplele 
biographical stock of information respecting the painters of the world.' 

Mayfaib. 

Fainting Popularly Explained; with Historical 

Sketches of the Progress of the Art. By Thomas Johx Guluce, 
Painter, and John Toibs, F.S.A. Fourth Edition, revised and m- 
larged. With Frontispiece and Vignette. In small 8vo. 6e. 6d. cloth. 

««* This Work has been adopted as a Prize-book in the Schools of 
Art at 8out\i'K.ens&nfs^Aicu 

* Much may be leaacneaL, e^ren.\>^ \>m»» -^"VvQlaaRss HJo«^ ^a 'cAA.T«<vnire to 
be tanght, from t\ie carolnV ^pecxsasi^. ol x^sJva \fli\x^s«saflJav%\sv& ^xssgni^ 
henslve treatise;— Aki 3o\resK\^ 
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DELAMOTTE'S WOBKS 

ON ILLUMINATION, ALPHABETS, &c 

&. Primer of the Art of ninmination, for the use of 

Beginners, with a Bndimentaiy Treatise on the Art, Practical Direc- 
tions for its Exercise, and nomeitms Examples taken from Illmninated 
HSS. and beautifully printed in gold and colours. By F. Dslamotib. 
Small 4to. 9s. doth antique. 

* A handy book, beaatiftilly illustrated t the text of which if well written, and 

salenlated to be Qteftil Theexunplei of ancient M88. recommended to the 

itndent, which, with much good Mnie.the anthor chooeeffrom coUectioni acoeitihle 
M> all, are leleeted withjudgment and knowledge, a« well a« taite.*— ATHas.«UM. 

* liodeatly called a Primer, thii little book has a good title to be eateemed a 
nannal and goide-lxwk in the study and practice of the different styles of letter- 
(nf nsed by the artistic transcribers of past centuries. . . . An amateur may with this 
lilent preoeptor learn the whole art and mystery of illumination.*— Spbotatob. 

* TIm Tolume is Terr beautifhlly got up. and we can heartily recommend it to the 
notice of those who wish to become proficient in the art.*— Emoush Chubchmait. 

* We are able to recommend Mr. Delamotte*s treatise. The letterpress is modestly 
but Judiciously written i and the illustrations, which are numerous and well chosen, 
are beautUhlly printed in gold and colours.*— Eccuisiolooibt. 

The Book of Ornamental Alphabets, Ancient and 

MedisBT^ from the Eighth Century, with Numerals. Indnding Oothic, 
Church Text, large and small ; German, Italian, Arabesque, Initials for 
Illnmination, Monograms, Crosses, 9m, &c for the use of Architectural 
and Engine^dng I^raughtsmen, Missal Painters, Masons, Decoratiye 
Painters, Lithographers, Engrayers, Carvers, &c. &c. Collected and 
Bngraved by F. Delamottb, and printed in Colours. New and Cheaper 
Edition, royal Svo. oblong, 2s. 6d. ornamental boards. 

* A well-known engraver and draughtsman has enrolled in this useful book the 
result of many years* study and research. For those who insoi enamelled sen- 
tences round gilded chalices, who blason shop legends over shop-doors, who letter 
chuch walls with pithy sentences ftt>m the Decalogue, this book will be usefhl. 
Mr. Delamotte*s book was wanted.*— ATBBv,njii. 

Examples of Modem Alphabets, Plain and Omamen- 

taL Including German, Old EngUsh, Saxon, Italic, Perspective, 
Greek, Hebrew, Court Hand, Engrossing, Tuscan, Riband, Gotiiio, 
Bustic and Arabesque, with sev^al original Designs and Numerals. 
Collected and Engraved by F. Delahottb, and printed in Colours. 
New and Cheaper Edition, royal Svo. oblong, 2s. 6d. ornamental boards. 

* To artists of all classes, but more especially to architects and engravers, this very 
handsome book will be inyaluable. There is comprised in it every possible shape 
into which the letters of the alphabet and numerals can be fonned, and the talent 
which has been expended in the conception of the various plain and ornamental 
letters is wonderAu.'— Stahdabu. 

HedisBval Alphabets and Initials for ninminators. 

By F. Delahottb. Containing 21 Pkttee, and Illuminated Title, 
TOinted in Gold and Colours. With an Introdnotion by J. WnJlS 
Brooks. Small 4to. 6s. doth gilt. 

* A volume in which the letters of the alphabet come finth gloriiied inrilding and 
all the colours of the prism interwoven and intertwined and intermingled, some- 
times with a sort of rainlww arabesque. A poem emblasoned in these characters 
would be only comparable to one of^ those delicions love letters qrmboliied in a 
bunch of flowers well selected and cleverly arranged.*— 8ux. 

The Embroiderer's Book of Design, containing Initials, 

Emblems, Qrphers, Monograms, Ornamental Borders, Ecclesiastical 
Devices, Meuieval and Modeni Alphabets and ^«AtoDa2L'%3S!2(Sasa)a. ^^ 
F. DKEJOf OTTB. Printed in GoIouxb. OtAon% ioi«Jl %^^* "^^ ^^^ ^»^ 
onuusentai boards. 
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BOHN'S HINIATXnUB IiIBBABY. 

A Series of elegantly printed Pocket Volumes, each eonUUmg 
a fine Steel Frontispiece or Portrait, and bound in best red eM, 
gUt hack and sides, 

Barbauld and Aikin's Evenings at Home. 2s. 6d. 
Bonrrienne's Hemoirs of Napoleon, ds. 6d. 
Byron's Poetical Works, with Life by H. LyttoiI 

BULWBB. 8s. 6d. 

Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progress, with a Life and Notes. 

Frontispiece and 2ff fall-sized Woodcats. 8s. 6d. 

Cheever's Lectures on Bnnyan's Pilgrim's Progreo, 

and the life and Times of Bunyan. 2s. 6d. 

Coleridge's Select Poetical Works. 2s. 

Cowper's Poetical Works, with all the Copyright 

Poems, and a Short Life by Southbt. 8s. 6d. 

Dryden's Poetical Works, ds. 6d. 

EncyclopsBdia of Manners and Etiquette, comprising 

Chesterfield's Advioe, &c 28. r o 

Heber's (Bp.), Hemans' (Mrs.), and Sadoliffe's (Ann) 

Poetical Works. 8 Vols, in 1. 2s. 6d. ^ 

Herrick's Poetical Works. 2s. 6d. 

Hilton's Poetical Works, Complete. With Life by 

Dr. STBBBmo. 88. 6d. 

Ossian's Poems. Translated by Macpherson. 2s. 6d 
Pope's Homer's Iliad, with Notes and Index. 3s. 
Scott's Poetical Works. 3s. 6d. 
Sturm's Eeflections on the Works of Ood. 3s. 
Thomson's Seasons, with his Castle of Indolence. 

Vathekaiiithftlk3i3^i«t^Vw2!DL. ^^,^\. 
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BOOKS FOR HOUSE AND HOME, 
rhe House Book. Comprisiiig : — 1. The House 

Manager. Being a Gttide to HooBdEeepizig, Practical Oookery, Honse- 
hold Work, Cellarage of Wines, &c., Dairy and Garden Operationfiii 
Stable Economy, &c., &c. By Av Old Hottsbkkeper. 2. DoMEsno 
IfiEBDiciNB. Contdning a Description of the 8ympt(Mns, Oanses, and 
Treatment of the most common Ailments; intended as a Family 
Gnide in all cases of Accident or Emergency. By Balph GooDmo, 
M.D. (Lond.) 8. Makaobhent OF Health. AMannalof Homeand 
Personal Hygiene. By James Baibd, B.A. One thick Yolumob 
stoongly Half -bonnd in Leather, 760 pp. ixrioe 68. 

rhe House Manager. Being a Guide to Housekeeping, 

Practical Cookery, Pickling and Preserving, Honsehold Work, Dairy 
Management, the Table and Dessert, Cellarage of Wines, Brewing and 
Wine-making, the Boudoir and Dressing-room, Trarelling, Stable 
Economy, Gkurdening Operations, &c. Forming therefore a Handbook 
of the Duties of the Housekeeper, Cook, Lady's-maid, Knrsery-maid, 
House-maid, Laundiy-maid, Dairy-maid, Butler,Yalet, Footman, Coach- 
man, Groom, and Gardener. By An Old Housbkeepsb. Second Edition. 
12mo. 4s. cloth. 

* The book is written in a plain, practical way, and contains a great 
aumber of recipes.' — Scotsman. 

Domestic Hedicine, a Manual of: describing the 

Symptoms, Causes, and Treatment of the Most Common Medical and 
Surgical Affections. The whole intended as a Family Guide in all Gases 
of Accident and Emergency. By Balph GooDiNa, B.A., M.D. (Lond.) 
New Edition, carefully revved. 12mo. 2s. cloth limp. 

Hie Hanagement of Health : a Manual of Home and 

Personal Hygi^ie. Being Practical Hints on Air, Light, and Ventila- 
tion ; Exercise, Diet, and Clothing ; Best, Sleep, and Mental Discipline ; 
Bathing and Therapeutics. By James Baird, BJL 12mo. Is. cloth 
limp. 

Sewing Machinery ; being a Practical Manual of the 

Sewing Machine, comprising its History and Details of its Oonntruction, 
with full technical directions for the adjusting of Sewing Machines. 
By J. W. TJRQUHART, CJB. 2s. ; cloth boards, 2s. 6d. [Jtui published, 

* It is very useful to know how to oil and dean your machine, and to 
onderstand at once the reason of some irregularity in working ; and any girl 
>f a mechanical turn can reiaMilly learn this from Mr. Urquhart's manual.' 

Gbaphic. 

The Bulb Garden; or, How to Cultivate Bulbous and 

Tuberous-rooted Flowering Plants to Perfection. A Manual adapted 
for both the Professional and Amateur Gku'dener. By Samuel Wood, 
Author of * Good Gardening,' etc. With Coloured Hlustrations, Plans 
of Gardens beet suited to the Cultivation of Bulbs, and numerous Wood 
Engravings. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

Ihe Laws and Bye-Laws of Good Society : a Code of 

Modem Etiquette. 82mo. neatly bound, price 6d. 

Ihe Art of Dressing Well : a Book of Hints on the 

Choice of Colours to suit the Complexion and the Haic \ ^(i&^ ^x^ 
Theory and Practice of the Art ot Bi«a, Ira. %*ln»^. Tt»a&:s >aRiQiD^^^^ 

* Two pretty little volumes for those "wlio Ttta^*^ >2tift \nW^'»j^ «B^Ke»% 
ato Bodety, but an unacquainted with Ita lorma:— «iC«i>KX'l»KSft 
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BOOKS F OB THE oo xnrrBY, 

New Edition of Youatfs Grazier, enlarged by B. Scott 1 

The Complete Ghrasier, and Farmer^s and 

Breeder*! AasiBtant. A Compendium of Hnebandry. "Bj 1 
TouATT,EBq.,y.& Twelfth Bdition, very ooiiaiderBlily enlHi 
brongbt np to the pr e e en t reqairemente of A^^rioaltaiml Fn 
BOBBBT SooiT Burn. 8to. with S4S QlostTations, £1. Is., hatf* 
' A treatiee whidh will remain a standard work on the sabjeot aa 
BtiUsh ai^cnltore endures.*— Mabk Lanb Expbbsr. 

The Fields of Ghreat Britain : a Text-Book of 

onltnre, adapted to the SyUabns of the Science and Art Depa 
Soath KffliBtngton. For Elanentaiy and Advanced Students. B. 
Oi^BHXNTS (Board of Trade). With an Introdactlaa ty H. 
Jackson. 18mo. Ss. (hi. doth. 

Suburban Farming. A Treatise on the Ijaying Oi 

Coltiyation of Farms, adapted to the produce of MUk, Butt 
Cheese, Bggs, Fooltiy, and Pigs. By the late Professor Johk DoKi 
With considerable Additions, illnstrating the more Modem Piac 
BoBSBT Scott Bubn. Snd Bdition. ISmo. 4f. cloth boards. 

Landed Estates Management: Treating of thevai 

of Lands, Methods of Farming, the Setting-out of Ftoms, Const 
of Roads, Fences, Gates, and F^rm BnUdings, Irrigation, Draim 
By B. SooiT Bubn. Second Edition. Fop. Svo. 8s. cloth boazdi 

Outlines of Hodem Farming. By R. Scott ] 

SoUs, ICannres, and Crops— Farming and Farming Economy, HI 
and Practical— Cattle, Sheep, and Horses— Management of the 
Pigs, and Poultry, with Notes on the Diseases of Stock — ^UtiliM 
Town Sewage, Irrigation, and Beclamation of Waste Land. 
Edition. In 1 vol. 1,250 pp. half bonnd, profnsely illustrated, pt 
' There is soffldent stated within the limits of this treatiae to pc« 
farmer from going far wrong in any of his operations.*— Obsrbvkb. 

Ctood Ckurdeninff ; or, How to Grow Vegetables, F 

and Flowers. W»h Practical Notes on Soils, Mannres, Seeds, Pi 
Laying-ont of Gkuidens and Grounds, &c. By S. Wood. Third I 
much Bnlarged. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8to. Its. doth 
' The practical directions are excellent.' — ^Athenaum. 

The Ladies* Hultum-in-Parvo Flower Garden 

Amateur's Complete Guide. By Samthll Wood, Author of 
Gardening ' &c With numerous Ulnstrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 8d 
* Full of shrewd hints and useful instruction based on a lifefe 
exporienoe.'— SooTBifAN. 
< Sound but simple instructions, likely to be useful to lady gardenei 

FZdOi 

Hultum-in-Parvo Gardening. Showing How to ] 

One Acre of Land, without Glass, produce, by the CnltiTat 
Fruits and Vegetables, Six Hundred and Twen^ Pounds per ai 
and How to Grow Flowers in Three Glass-houses so as to realit 
Hundred and Seyenty-six Pounds per annum Clear Profit, & 
By Samubl Wood. Third Edition, rerised. Crown 8to. Ss. olotl 

The Foroing Garden; or, How to Grow Early Fi 

Flowers, «nd 'V«g^^'^* ^\!Asl "PVuift and Estimates f6r Bi 
GliMhoaaes, PVte, SAdi 'et«aMa% 'fti ^tcML\n\* ^^ysc^, Q«Mr 
Ss.ed.oLoVh. 



WEA LE'S SE RIES. 

PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 
^ THE PRIZE MEDAL 





WEALE'S SEIIES,' ETC. 
A SELECTION FROM THE LIST OF 

WEAiE'S SEEIES, 

OLABSIOAIi, EDUOATIONAL, AND 
BUniMENTAET SCIENTIFIC. 




LONDON, 1862. 
THE PRIZE MEDAL, 



PobliBhera of 

' WEALE'S SERIES, 



These popular and cheap Series (^f Boohs, 
Three HuTidred and Fifty distinct viorke 




meiU qf Saieace, Art, and Edvcatien, 
notice of EnaJnetre, AnhUede, Builders, Ariieans, and Slvdente 
gmerally, at melt as to tioae interested in Workmei/s LS/rariei, 
Free Librariee, lAterary gad Scientific Insliiatione, CoUeget, 



Schools, Science Gasiet. ^c, ^c. 

N.B. — In ordering from this List it i» reammatded. a» a. •. 
means of facUiiatittg bueima aiu£ obuiating error, \a tjuM*. O* \. 
numbers a^xed to the volumea, a» loell as tKs titles avA. 'pr>Bia. 



26 WeaWa Classical Series 



LATIW. 

19. Latin Orammar. By the Rev. Thohas Gtoodwik, 

liJL 1«. 

20. Latin-English Dictionary. By the Hev. Thomas 

Goodwin, MA. St. 

22. Englith-Latin Dictionary. By the Bev. Thoicas 

Goodwin, ICJL U. M, 

20.) Latin Dictionary (as above). Complete in One 

22. 1 ^^ ^ ^ * ^^^^ boards, 4j: M, 

' ' %* Or with the Grammar, doth boards, 6m. 6</. 

LATrnr CLASSICS. 

With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Latin Delectus. By H. Young. Is. 6d. 

2. CsBsaris Commentarii de Bello Gallico. Begister 

for the Use of Schools. ByH. Touno. 2s, 

12. Ciceronis Oratio pro Sexto Boscio Amerino. Bv 

the Bev, James Daytss, M JL Is. 

13. Ciceronis Orationes in Catilioam, Verrem, et 

pro Archia. By Bev. T. H. L. Leart, D.O.L., Ozfocd. U, M. 

14. Ciceronis Cato Major, Lselins, Bmtus, sive de 

Senectate, de Amicitia, de Claris Oratorlbiia Dialogl. By W. Smub, 
M.A., F JI.G.S. 24. 

3. Cornelius Nepos. By H. Young, Is. 

6. Horace: Odes, Epode, and Oaf men Saeculare. 

By H. Touno Is, 6d, 

7. Horace: Satires, Epistles, and Ars Poetica. By 

W. Bbownbigo Smith, M.A., F.B.G.S. Is. 6d. 

21. Juvenalis Satirae. By T. H. S.Escott, B.A. 25. 
16. Livy : History of Borne. By H. Young and W. 

B. Smith, M.A. Fart 1. Books i., ii., U, 6<f. 

16.* Fart 2. Books ill., iv., ▼., 1*. 6d, 

17. — Fart 8. Books xxi., xxiL, 1*. «d. 

8. Sallustii Crispi Catalina et Bellnm Jjigm" 

thiiinm. By W. M. Donnb, B.A., TiixL ColL Gam. Is. Ctf. 

10. Terentii Adelphi, Hecyra, Fhonnio. Edited by 

the Be7. Jambs Davdss, M.A. 2s, 

9. Terentii Andria et Heautontimornmenos. By 

the Rev. James Davies, M.A. Is, 64. 

11. Terentii Eunuchus, Comcedia. By Bev. J. Davoes, 

M.A. 1«. 6d, 

4. YirgUii HL^touVk "^Tisi^Wss!^ ^t Qeor^ica. The 

Is. 6d. 



U. 
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16.) 03 
17. jj 



LATIN CLABBlCB-cotttinued. 
5. Virgilii Maronis JEneis. By H. Young and Rey. 

T. H. L. Leabt, D.C.L. Ss, 

5.» Part 1. Books L-Ti, It, Bd, 

».»♦ Part 2. Books vil-xlL, 2*. 

19. Latiii Terse Selections from Catullns, TibnllnSi 

Propertios, and Ovid. By W. B. Donke, MJL. 2s. 

20. Latin Prose Selections from Tarro, Columella, 

Yitrnvitis, Seneca» Qointilian, Flonis, Ydlelus Pafcercnliu, Yalerina 
Maxunus SuetonioBy Apuleius, &c By W. B. DomnE, KJL S«. 

GBEEK. 
14. Greek Grammar. By Hans Claude Hamilton. 

ls.6d. 

Greek Lexicon. By Henry E. Hamilton. Vol. 1. 

Greek-English, 2i. 6(1.; VoL 2. Englisli-Greek, 2t, Or the Two Vols. 
One, 4j. 6d, ; <doth boards, 5«. 

14, 15.) Greek Lexicon (as above). Complete, with 

17, j the Grammar, in One YoL cloth boards^ 6«. 

GBEEK CLASSICS. 

With Explanatory Notes in English. 

1. Greek Delectus. By H. Young and John Hut- 
chinson, MA., of the High School, Glasgow. 1«. 6d, 

30. JEschylns: Prometheus Vinctus. By the Eev. 

Jambs Davibs, M.A. Is. 

32. iEschylus: Septem Contra Thebes. By the Eev. 

James Dayibs, M^ Is, 

40. Aristophanes: Achamians. ByC.S.T.TowNSHEND, 

M.A. Is. 6d, 

26. Euripides: Alcestis. By JohnMiln£b,B.A« Is.Qd. 
23. Euripides : Hecuba and Medea. By W. Brown- 

BiGO Smith, M.A., F.B.G.S. Is, M. 

4-17. Herodotus, The History of, chiefly afler the 

Text of Gaisfobd. By T. H. L. Lbart, MJL, D.CL. 
Part 1. Books i., iL (The Olio and Euterpe), 2s, 
Part 2. Books ilL, iy. (The Thalia and Melpomene), 2«. 
Part 8. Books v.-vii. (The Terpsichore, Erato, and Polymnia), 2«. 
Part 4. Books yiiL, iz. (The Urania and Calliope) and Index, Is. 6d. 

6-12. Homer, The Works of. By T. H. L. Leart, 

MJL, D.C.L. 



Thb Iliad. 
Part 1. Books i to ▼!, Is. M. 
Part 2. Books viL to xii.. Is. 6d. 
Part 8. Books xiii. to zvilL, Is, 6d. 



The Odtsset. 
Part 1. Books i. to Ti., Is, 6d. 
Part 2. Books viL to xii.« 1«« 6<i. 
Part ft. Botjka lii^ \tt T::^>aL.O^*.^A. 



Part 4. Books Jdx. to xxiT., 1«. 6d. \ Paxii. ^ooYa ii2ix, \o toJct. %»&. 
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GBEEK Cl*ASBlCQ--coniinu0 

4. Lncian's Select Dialogues. By H. Yg 
IS. Plato's Dialogues: The Apology o 

the Crito, and the Fhaedo. By the Rev. Jamks Da 

18. Sophocles : CEdipus Tyrannus. By H. 
20. Sophocles : Antigone. By the Rev. J( 

BJL is. 

ii. Thucydides : History of the Pel 

War. ByH. YOUNQ. Bookl. 1«. 

^-lXenophon*s Anabasis. By H. Youn 

3. j Books i. to iiL, Is. Part 2. Books iv. to vii., U. 

42. Xenophon's Agesilaus. By Ll. F. 

43. Demosthenes: The Oration on the 

the Philippics. By Ber. T. H. L. Lbabt. U. 6d, 

FRENCH. 

24. French Grammar. By G. L. Strauss, PI 

25. French-English Dictionary. By Au 

26. English-French Dictionary. ByALFRsi 
25. \ French Dictionary (as above). Comp 

n/. I Vol., Ss. ; doth boards, St. Sd. 

^^* ) ««• Or with the Graumab, cloth boards, 4«. 6<L 

47. French and English Phrase Book. 

Introductory Lessons, with Translations, for the 
Students ; several Vocabularies of Words, a Ck>Ueot 
Phrases, and Easy Familiar Dialogues. Is, 6d. 

GEXtMAN. 

39. German Grammar. By Dr. G. L. Str. 

40. German Header : a Series of Extracts 

culled from the most approved Authors of Oermi 
Strauss, Ph.D. Is. 

41-43. German Triglot Dictionary. By 

ESTKRHAZT S. A. HAMILTON. In Three Fartii. Pi 
French-English. Part II. English-German Fxend 
French-German-English. 8s., or doth boards, is, 

41*43. Germsoi l^Vot I^vetioiiiaxY (as aboy« 
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ITALIAN. 

27. Italian Orammar, By Alfred Elwes. 1^. 6d 

28. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By Alfbed Elwes. 

YoL 1. ItaUan-English-French. 2», 6d, 

30. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 2. 

Engliah-Frenoh-Italian. 2«. 6d. 

32. Italian Triglot Dictionary. By A. Elwes. Vol. 3. 

French-Italian-English. 2s, 6d. 

28, 30,) Italian Triglot Dictionary (as above). In 

on \ One Vol. cloth boards, 7s. Qd. 

J %« Or with the Italian Grammar, cloth boards, 8^. 6d, 

SFAinSH AND FOBTUGUESE. 

34. Spanish Orammar. By Alfred Elwes. 1^. 6d. 
85. Spanish-English and English-Spanish Dictionary. 

By A. Elwes. As. ; cloth boards, 5s, 

*«* Or with the Grammar, doth boards, Bs. 

55. Fortngnese Orammar. By Alfbed Elwes, Author 

of * A Spanish Grammar' &o. Is. 6d, 

56. Fortnguese-English and English-Fortngnese 

Dictionary. By Altrbd Elwes. [In preparation. 



46.*Hebrew Orammar. By Dr. Bresslau. Is. Qd. 
44. Hebrew and English Dictionary, Biblical and 

Babbinical. By Dr. Bresslau. 6s, 

46. English and Hebrew Dictionary. By Dr. Bress- 
lau. Ss, 



44 
46 



» 46,) Hebrew Dictionary (as above), in Two Vols., 

,6.* j complete, with the Grammar, doth boards, I2s, 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND MISCEL- 

LANEOUS. 

11. Grammar of the English Tongne. By Hyde 

Clarke, D.C.L. Third Edition, U 6d. 

ll.*Philology : Handbook of the Cotiv^t^>C\^^'S^^^':*Bj\^ 

o/ tfae rarions European Tongnea. 'Bij'a'n»Ci\.*^^iB».^'^5^3^'^- 



I 
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ENaLISH LANaUAQE AKD UISCE] 

TSTEOTTQ—oonHiiMed, 

19. DiotiloiLary of ihe Engliflli Language. Com 

above 100,000 Words. By Htdi Olabs^ D.O.Ii. Ss. • 
boards, if. 6d, ; oomplete with the GtBAMMAJSt, doth boaidi 

48. Composition and Punctuation. By . 

Brbnak. 16th Edition. Is. 6d. 

49. Derivatiye SpeUing-Book. By J. Rowbc 

F.B.A.S. Improved Edition. Is. 6d. 

51. The Art of Extempore Speaking. Hints ft 

Fnlpit, the Senate, and the Bar. By M. Bautain. Tranala 
the French. Seventh Edition. 2s. fid. 

52. Mining and Quarrying, First Book of. By 

O0LUN8, F.G-.S. Is. 

53. Places and Facts in Political and 

graphy. By the Bev. Edoab Band, B.A. Is. 

54. Analytical Chemistry, Qualitative and Qua 

tive. By Wm. W. Pink and Oborob B. Wbbstbb. 2s, 

HISTORY. 
1. England, Outlines of the History of; more 

chilly with reference to the Origin and Progress of the 
Constitution. By William DonaLAs Hamilton, F.S.A. 
Edition. Maps and Woodcats. 6s, ; cloth boards, 6«. 

5. Greece, Outlines of the History of. B; 

DouoLAS Hamilton, F.SA., and Edwabd Lbvixn, M.A. 
doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

7. Eome, Outlines of the History of. By Ei 

Lbyibn, M.A. Map, 2*. 6d. ; cloth boards, 3s, dd, 

9. Chronology of History, Art, Literature, and 

gress, from the Creation of the World to the Conclusion 
Franoo-Gterman War. The Continuation by W. D. Hai 
F.S.A. 3s, ; doth boards, 3s. 6d. 

50. Dates and Events in English History. B 

Bev. B. Band. Is, 

ABITHMETIC, aEOMETHY, MATH 

MATICS, ETC. 

32. Mathematical Instruments. By J. F. Hea' 

M JL. Original Edition, in 1 voL Hlustrated. Is. 6d, 

\* In orderiim iht above, be car^l to aim, * Original EdUion,* or g 
mimber In the Series ^%%> to dUlinguUKU }Tvnv«hA E«toir^«C BU 

8 «ob. C^o*> Itt^^-I^-^ 
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ARITHMETIC, aEOMETBY, MATHE- 
MATICS, BTC— continued, 

60. Xand and Engineering Surveying. By T. 

Bakeb, OJii BevisedbyEDWiLBDNnaBNT, O.S. ninitntodwith ' 
Pistes and Diagrams. 2i. ; doth boards, 2s, Bd, 

61.* Eeady Beckoner for the Admeasurement of 

Land. By Abraham Abmak, Schoolmaster, Thmrlei^h, Beds. U, fid, 

76. Descriptive Geometry : with a Theory of Shadows 

and of Perspective, extracted from the French of G. Monge. By 
J. F. Heather, M.A. Illustrated with 14 Plates. '2s, 

178. Itactical Plane Geometry. By J. F. Heather, 

M.A. With 215 Woodcuts. 2s, 

179. Projection: Orthographic, Topographic, and Per- 

spective. By J. F. Heather, MA. {In preparation, 

*»* ITie above three volumes will form a Oohplbix Elemxntart Course ov 

MATHEliATICAL DRAWING. 

83. Commercial Book-Eeeping. With Commercial 

Phrases and Forms in English, French, Italian, and German. By 
Jaues Haddon, MJL, LondouT Is, 6d, 

84. Arithmetio. By Professor J. R. Young. New 

Edition, with Index. Is. 6d. 

84.* A Ket to the above, containing Bointitons in full to the Exercises, 
together with C!omments, Explanations, and Improved Processes, 
for the Use of Teachers and Unassisted Learners. By J. B. Young, 
Is. Sd, 

85.1Eqnational Arithmetic, applied to Questions of 

Qc « f Interest, Annuities, Life Assurance, and General Commerce ; with 
' various Tables. ByW. Hipsley. 2s, 

86. Algebra, the Elements of By James Haddon, 

MJL 2s. 
86.* A Ket and Companion to the above Book, forming an extensive 
repository of Solved Examples and Problems in Illustration of the 
yarious Expedients necessary in Algebraical Operations. Especially 
adf^ited for Self -Instruction. By J. B. Young. Is, 6d. 

88.\Enclid: with many additional Propositions and 

go I Explanatory Notes ; to which is prefixed an Introductory Essay on 
' Logic. By Henry Law, CB. 2s, M. ; cloth boards, ds, 
*»* Sold also separaiely, viz, : — 
88. . BneuD. The First Three Books. By Henrt Law, C.E. Is, 6d. 
89. JfiUCUD, Books 4, 5, 6, 11, 13. By HifiNRT Law, C.E. Is, 6d. 

^0. Analytical Geometry and Conic Sections. By 

JAME8 Hann. Bevised by Professor J. B. Toung. 2s, ; cloth 
hoBi^2s,6d, 

91 . Plane Trigonometry. By James Hann. Is. 6d, 

92. Spherical Trigonometry. By James Hann. 

Bevised by Chabiss H. Dowung, C.E. Is. 
♦»* Or icith * The Elements of Plome Trigonometry,* in One Volume, 2s, 6d. ^ 

93. Hensnration and Measniin^. '^^^.^ks:3l^.»^'S».*\ 

RevUfed by B. Nugent, C.E. Tftastta.\«ei. \». ^d. ^^^___ 
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ABITHMETICy GEOMETB7, MATHE- 
MATICS, TlTC.--otmiifni4d. 

02. Integral Calonliu. By Homershax Ck>x, B. A. Is. 

03. Int^ral Calcnliu, Examples on fhe. By James 

Hahn, late of King's OoUege, London. Blnrtnted. It, 

01. Differential Calenlns, Elements of the. By 

W. 8. B. WooLHOUSE, F JLA.S., &a lt,Bd, 

05. Mnemonical Lessons. — Geometrt, Algebra, akd 

Tkioovomktrt, in Basy Unemonical Leasons. By the Bev. Thomas 
FXNTKQTON Ktrxmaw, M.A. It. Bd, 

36. Arithmetio. By James Haddon, M.A. Revised 

by Abraham Arman. 1«. 6d, 

37. A Ket to Haddoh's Eudimsntart Arithxbtic. Bj 
A. Abman. 1«. 6d, 

58. The Slide Bnle, and How to TTse it By C. Hoare, 

C.B. 'With a Slide Bole in tnck of cover. 8«. 6d, ; cloth boaida, tu 

68. Drawing and Measuring Instniments. By J. F. 

Hbatbbr, ma. JUostrated. 1«. M, 

69. Optical Instniments. ByJ.F.HEATHER,M.A. U.ed. 

70. Surveying and Astronomical Instruments. By 

J. F. Hbathbb. MJL Blnstrated. Is. 6d, 
«* The above three volumes form an enlargement of the Author's original 
work, ^Mathematical Instruments : their Construction, Adjustment, 
Testing, and Use,* the Eleventh Edition of which is on stUe, pries 
\s.M, (See iro.Z2inlhe Series.) 

68. ^ Mathematical Instmments. By J. F. Heather, 

69, . M.A. Enlarged Edition, for the most part entirely re-written. 
The 8 Parts as above, in One thick Yolome. With numerous 

70. / lUustrabions, As» 6d, ; cloth boards 5«. 

85. The Complete Measurer. Oompiled for T'mber- 

growers, Merdiants, and Snrveyors, Stonemasons, Architects, and 
others. By Bichabd Hortov. Third Edition, is,; leather, 6«. 

96. Theory of Compound Interest and Annuities ; 

With Tables of Logarithms. By FifcooR Thomav, of the Soci6t4 
Gr6dit Mobilier, Pari^. 4«. ; cloth boards, 4*. (M. 

99. Intuitive Calculations; or, Easrir and Com- 

pendioos Methods of Performing the varions Arithmetical Opera- 
tions required in Crommeroial and Business Transactions. By 
Daniel O'GtoRMAN. Twenty-fifth Edition, oonected and snlaiged 
by Professor J. B. Young. Ss. ; cloth boards, is. 6d. 

204. Mathematical Tables, for Trigonometrical, 

Astronomical, and Nantical Calcnlations ; a Treatise on Loga- 
rithms. By Henrt Law, C^. Together with a Series of Tables 
for Navigation and Nautical Astronomy. By Professor J. B. 
Young. New Edition. Zs, 6d, ; cloth boards, 4s, 

221. Measures, Weights, and Moneys of All Nations, 

and an AnaXysiB of the Christian, Hebrew,and Mahometan CSalendars. 
By W.B.B.'^oo\AOT3«&,'&.'9b.k.^.^'% &&,^&^ Sixth Rdltkai, care- 
fully leviaed, and eaoiVax^QAi. ^.\ ^^jaWt^-^jfimsft^^.^d. 
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